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PREFACE. 


Tue following pages are a compilation from the books men- 
tioned below. 


While perusing various books, pamphlets and other papers regard- 
ing Travancore, fhe Compiler used to take extracts from them to be 
preserved with the object of referring to them when occasion arises, 
though the idea of such a publication did not strike him then. 


In the course of a few vears he found that the extracts taken by 
him if printed and published would make a manual containing 
every information about Travancore, its Geography, History, Gov- 
ernment, &c., which would prove highly useful to all as there is no 
work of the kind in existence. 


With this object in view he arranged the extracts in order of 
their subject matter and got them printed. 


There is nothing original in the book. For every word of it he 
is indebted to the authors of the books from which the extracts are 
taken. To acknowledge this by quotation marks when there is 
nothing of the Compiler's own is a very difficult task. It is morover 
a task which the resources of the Press did not permit. 


All that the Compiler has done is a mere work of joinery. In 
this he is himself conscious that he is not at all successful. Nume- 
rous errors, typographical and grammatical have crept into the book. 
He still ventures to appear betore the public with this Hand-book. 
Tt is published in two volumes of which the Second Volume con- 
taining the historical portion is now in the Press. The compiler in 
conclusion prays for the forbearance of the readers and critics for 
the numerous errors which are inherent in the work. 


If ever a second edition is called for he hopes to bring it to 
greater perfection. Being conscious of the errors and inaccuracies 
only a limited number of cupies, viz., 150 is now printed. 


TREVANDRUM, ’ 


3lst December 1880. if The Comptler. 
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List of Books from which the compilation is made. 


1 Foulkes’ Geography of Travancore. 
2 Geographical and Statistical Memoir of the Survey of 
ravancore. 
3 Selections from the Records of Travancore. 
4 Administration Reports of Travancore from 1860 to 1880. 
5 Census Report of Travancore. 
6 Day’s The Land of the Peroomals. 
7 Mateer’s Land of Charity. 
8 Shungoonv Menon’s History of Travancore. 
9 Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian languages. 
10 Madras Journal of Literature and Scicnce. 
11 Whitehouse’s Some Historical notice of Cochin. 
12 Dr. Gundert’s Malayalum Dictionary. 
13 Walker’s Land Tenures of Malabar. 
14 Trevandrom Almanacs. 
15 Various other books, pamphlets and Newspapers, &c. &c. &e. 


ERRATTA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 1 line 1 instead of Thritha read Thretha. 

a - fictious ,, fictitious. 
3 5, 27 erase of the after remaining. 
9 98 4g 7 instead of occlusion read seclusion. 
se, dd. i55.- 18 9 Tramraven  ,, Tamravarni. 
» Ll , 33 - Tiruparathi ,, Tiruparappoo. 
» 18 , 382 - branches 5, Lributaries. 
» 18 ,, 383 after cataracts insert of. 
» 15 ,, 35 instead of between read below. 
16 ,, 8&9 erase for after navigable, and also near after about, 
17 ,, 5 erase and Chateye. 
17. -,, +10 after half insert miles. 
17 ,, 11 instead of brownish read brackish. 
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» 19 , 35 a Nudacurray ,, Neendacurray. 
iO! he ae ‘ Mununda » Manimala. 

3 2b. 5; 410 i productive —_,, pede 

» 23 , #86 +5 bunches 5 branches. 

» 086 , #95 re in », from. 

5 06 .,, 7 : its »» their. 


5» 60 , 2 erase Cochin State. 
.» 68 ,, 17 «wnstead of agravate read aggregate. 


“te gy - name 5» nation. 

» 83 , 338 . 4 annuity ,, amnesty. 

ss. Oe yp 8 - stations ,, station. 

» 8&6, 12 5 about March 1806 read (April 1806). 
» 87 , 10 4 support of schools ,, Mission. 

i. OL gs ‘5 tax on the 100 Kottahs of read tax 


100 Kottshs on the. 


In such a compilation which was never intended to see the light, 
but which is now printed as an experimental measure numerous 
errors might have crept into. Some of which are corrected above. 
As regards the remaining mistakes the following general statement 
would suffice. 

No uniformity has been observed in spelling proper names. In 
some cases they are wholly mis-spelt. There are occasional repeti- 
tions and omissions. 

, All these may be removed in another edition in case this experi- 
mental undertaking proves successful. 
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I. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


1. uae. 


HE mcdern Kingdom of Travancore is the most southern por- 
tion of Kerala, which is said to have been reclaimed from the 
sea by the sage Parasu Rama ithe Thritha Yuga, or the second ago 
of the Hindu chronology. Different versions are given in different 
Puranas of the romantic story that records the origin of Kerala. One 
version is that, while Parasu Rama was performing penance at tho 
Mahendragherry, after having gained 21 victories over the Kshetryas 
at the request of the chief sages, he repaired to Gokurnum or the 
modern Goa, and from this flung his axe which foll at the Cape, where- 
upon the sca receded. The two points forne the present mits of 
Malabar Coast or Malayalam, which is the modern name of this tract. 
Mala signifies mountain, and Allum, valley—and thus the word means 
the land of hill and dale, a name which correctly represents the undu- 
lating nature of the country, which is a series of hills and valleys. 


Kerala was the ancient name of the comntry thus reclaimed. 
So called from the fact of the land abounding with Cocoanut trees, 
(Kerum means Cocoanut) or from one pf its reputed rulers of that 
name, or from the fact of the land being reclaimed from the sea. 


In ancient times the whole coast was divided into four parts, viz., 
Kolathnaud, Yaeranaud, Perumpaduppoo and Venaud. 
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The last of these is the nucleus of the present Principality of 
Travancore, the separate existence of which is not of recent origin. 
The name Travancore has its origin from the town of Thiruvitham- 
code, or Sreevalumeode, meaning the land of prosperity, a place 
formerly the residence of the Royal family and now a small village 
of minor importance in the south. The country assumed its present 
size and importance by successful aggressions and conquests. 


The following names are also given to the country. 


1. Vunjee Dasum or the land of Treasure. 

2, Durma Bhoomi or the land of piety, charity and truth. 

3. Tiruppapoor Swaroopum or the land of the Bearers of 
the sacred feet. 

4, Venavanand abridged into Venand or the land of 
the Devas, 

5. The entire strip of country called Malayalam, including 
the present districts of South Canara, Malabar, and the Native 
States of Cochin and Travancore is also called Kurma Bhoomi as 
contradistinguished from the other coast which is called Jnana 


Bhoomi. 


About the supposed origin of this coast, others are of opinion 
that it is due to the effect of volcanic agency centuries ago, first a 
subsidence and afterwards an uprising. In the first age of the 
Hindu chronology that is Kritha Yuga, the Puranas say that Kerala 
was submerged in the ocean and that it was reclaimed in the second 
age ; stripping off the fiction, the truth may be, that it is due to the 
action of volcanic agency. The whole appearance of the coast, the 
low lands, the backwater and the hills and valleys go to prove that 
the supposition is correct. Along the coast there is an unstable 
equilibrium. In some places the sea is receding and at others it is 
encroaching. Earthquake on this coast is also not of uncommon 
oecurrence. Shocks of the carth have been felt on two or three 
occasions within the memory of men now living. ‘Two shocks of an 
earthquake were felt at Trevandrum and South Travancore at 1 A. M. 
Sunday 4th April 1867. Another shock was felt at Trevandrum on 
Sunday the 19th September 1841. 


( 
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These facts also go to favor and explain the fictious origin which 
is ascribed to it by poets and sentimental historians. 


Whatever may be the conjecture, we as the champeons of the 
Hindu Religion, ought to maintain the truth of what is stated in the 
Puranas, though there may be slight difference in the narrative.  « 


” 


2. Situation, Extent and Distribution of Surface. 


It occupies the south-western extremity of India, extending near- 
ly over one-half of the southern portion of peninsular India, and is 
included between the 8th and 10th Degrees of North Latitude. 


The dimensions are spacious but irregular. The greatest length 
measured in a diagonal line from the Cape is 174 miles, and its 
greatest breadth is 75 in the north. The breadth is very irregular 
and decreases as it comes southward. The average breadth may be 
said to be 40 miles. Its territory extends from the Western Ghauts 
to the sea. Its form is triangular, the Cape lying the apex ; but 
the continuity and compactness are destroyed by the narrowstrip of 
Cochin Territory, making an indentation on the north-west. Tho 
approximate arca is 6,731 square miles. 
about 560 miles. 


With reference to its extent, it is larger than the District of 
Malabar, and equal in size to Wales—and a third as much as the 
neighbouring District of Tinnevelly. It rivals in point of size tho 
largest of the Italian or German States, but the greater portion con- 
sists of hills and is lost to human industry. 

Of the total area, more than one-third is inaccessible to man, 
being covered with dense and impenctrable forest and unwholsome 


to human life. Less than a third is covered with low jungles, a por- 
tion of which is used for pasturage. 


The total circumference is 


The remaining of the area is 
distributed among the rice lands, slopes for dry grains, lakes, rivers, 
tanks, &e. 


The distribution of the surface is as follows :-~— 


Maintains: ic dieiiseivetadodcevxantakances 2,380) square miles. 
Low Hills and Slopes ...... vesaeebeaees 2,961 3 
Valleys and Plains.........-scscsscsessees 1,233 - 


Rivers and Lakes ...cccscccsssscesssseess 157 is 
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Population and cultivation are confined to a narrow strip along 
the coast, which is about 16 miles broad in the south, and less than 
double this measurement in the north. On an average abeut 24 
miles inland, parallel to the coast, may be said to be the inhabited 
portion. Coffee enterprise is now extending in the hilly parts which 
thus gradually become the centres of population and cultivation. 


8. Boundary. 


It is bounded on the north by the little State of Cochin, which 
runs along its confines, commencing on the west from the mouth of 
the Periar to the junction of the Pambar and Amravati in the 
Ghauts in an irregular line for 176 miles. The partition that sepa- 
rates the two countries is traced by an arbitrary line. The two 
territories are so capriciously intermingled as to present a most 
tesselated appearance. Boundary dispute here is very common. 


Nature has strongly delineated its other boundaries. On the 
cast from the point of union of the three boundaries of Cochin, 
Travancore and Coimbatore for the length of 220 miles, the British 
Provinces of Coimbatore, Dindigal, Madura and Tinnevelly define 
its extent, the line of demarcation passing irregularly along the tops 
of the Ghauts, it pursues its course over a continued series of hills 
and through forests, till it approaches the Cape. The southern and 
western boundary for 164 miles of its length is washed by tho 
ocean—the Arabian Sea. 


Detached portions of Travancore are contained within the limits 
of the neighbouring States and detached portions of the neighbour- 
ing States are also included within the limits of Travancore. 


4. Aspect of the Country. 


The face of the country presents considerable diversity, although 
its general character, except the southern parts 1s extremely abrupt 
and mountainous. The coast, and for a short distance along the 
borders of the lake, is generally flat ; retreating from it the surface 
immediately becomes unequal, roughening into slopes which gradu- 
ally combine and swell into mountainous amphitheatre that bounds 
it on the cast, where it falls precipitately but terminates less abruptly 
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on the seuth. The collected villages, waving plains, palmyra topes 
and extensive cultivation of Nanjinaud, resemble in every particular 
the neighbouring province of Tinnevelly, except that it in no mea-~ 
sure partakes of its comparatively arid sterility. Approaching 
northward, this fertile plain is succeeded by the woody and rugged 
surface of the genuine Malayalam ; some few champaign tracts en- 
closed within this occlusion of forest relieves the uniformity of the 
sylvan scene. The extent lining the coast for its whole length 
presents a fertility so near the sea that imparts a peculiar character 
to the landscape. This rich and variegated tract is flanked by a 
anountainous barrier, and is finely contrasted with sombre magni- 
ficence and desolate solitude of those wild of which the elephant 
seems the natural master ; and though the landscape may be too much 
made up of this wild scenary, it boasts many striking localities and 
peculiar beauties, if not of the sublime, at least romantic and pictur- 
esque kinds. The eye is arrested by the wild rocky precipitous 
acclivitics and fantastic forms assumed by the mountains in the 
more southern parts, but proceeding north the bold and elevated 
contour of this alpine tract is less sharply defined ; a few rugged 
cliffs and spiry points or conical summits alone breaking through 
the sameness of its rounded and sombre outline. This appenine dis- 
solves into clustering hills and romantic inequalities, at whose feet 
wind innumerable valleys, presenting (particularly in the middle parts) 
the most delightful landscapes, whose natural beauties are embellish- 
ed and diversified by the prospect of Churches and Pagodas. Indeed 
the endless succession of houses and gardens scattered in picturesque 
disorder over the face of the country gives it entirely a different 
appearance from the other coast the nudity of whose plains is un- 
favorably contrasted with the robe of florid anid exuberant vegita- 
tion that for a great part of the year clothes Malayalam. The Areca 
and Cocoanut everywhere fringe those picturesque and sequestered 
glens which gradually expand into the extensive plantations and 
cultivated lands that skirt the sea and lake. This space is enlivened 
and fertilized by innumerable rivers and pastoral streams whose 
borders are crowned with groves and cultivation that everywhere 
following their winding course, present a unique, interesting, and 


* 
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chatiming scenery infinitely more diversified than most other pats 
of the Peninsula and one that would indicate abundante. This is 
especially the case in Kootanaud ; the watery flatness of this fertile 
fen is relieved by the gardens and habitations so thickly strewn over 
its surface which exhibits a net work of rivers meandering through 
the verdure they create. 


Thus Travancore is certainly one of the most picturesque portions 
of Southern India. 


The Mountains which separates it on the east from the British 
Provinces of the Coromandel Coast and which at some points rise 
to an elevation of 8,000 feet above the sea are clothed with magni- 
ficent primeval forest while the belt of the flat country to an average 
distance of about 10 miles from the sea inland is covered with an 
almost unbroken and densemass of Cocoanuts and Areca palms. 


The whole country as already described is undulating and pre- 
sents a series of hills and valleys and is traversed from east to 
west by numerous rivers the flood of which arrested by the pecu- 
liar action of the Arabian Sea on the coast spread themselves out 


into numerous Lakes or Lagoons connected here and there by arti- 
ficial canals. 


5. Afountaine. 


The area of 2,380 square miles assigned to the mountains of Tra- 
vancore is the extent of country occupied by their base. Their 
surface measures more than this. The whole mountain system of 
the country is the Western Ghauts that form its eastern boundary. 
It is composed of a succession of bluff ridges and conical peaks pre- 
senting a very irregular outline. It forms with its great height 
and varied configuration a most grand and imposing spectacle. It 
may be divided into two ranges, the high ranges and the low ranges. 
The former rise suddenly from the lower platcau of the Cardamom 
hills and forms a complete range of their own. Amongst this labyrinth 
of mountains there are some elevated tablelands and peaks. The 


whole is an immense mass of hill crowded together in endless 
confusion. 
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These enclose within their recess some elevated plains. These 
high ranges are followed westward by a succession of low hills which 
diminish in altitude as they approach the coast. Towards the south 
from Quilon the high range is softened into an undulating tableland 
falling abruptly into innumerable glens that intersect it. Here their 
bleak and craggy tops rising in every variety of grotesque shape relieve 
the uniformity of the outline. Even here there are elevated table- 
lands, intersected by innumerable glens and valleys that intersect and 
from which spring numerous mountain rivulets which descending 
the plains become fine streams. 


These high lands gradually slope downwards to an undulating 
tableland which falls gently tothe level of the plains. In some 
cases these cliffs run into the sea as at the Cape Covelum and 
Wourkallay. 

The principal peaks in the low ranges are the Augustier, 
Mahendrageii, Kullanada peak, Nidamparai, the Papanasum peak, 
Aumarta-mala, Kodiatoor-mala, Martava-mala Chamkanaud, Peria- 
mala. There are also some tablelands in the low ranges as the 
Ashamboo, Podia-mala, Atheru-mala, and Permedu, These are all 
detached except at the base. 


The average altitude of the low ranges is 4,000 feet. The highest 
is Augustier-mala which is 6,150 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is conspicuous for its height and ite isolation when seen from 
Trevandrum. For about 2,000 feet in the line of the range it arises 
a part in the form of a sharp pointed cone. It is celebrated in the 
lore of the Hindus as the residence of the Augustier Muni. On 
this was built an observatory in 1854 by Mr. Brown. 

Athru-mala plateau is about 4,600 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is precipitous to the west about 500 feet high and slopes 
gradually to the east. It has no peak but forms a ridge joining the 
other peaks north and south. Here General (Cullen established a 
meteorological station and also thought of converting it into a 
sanitarium, 

From these heights the whole extent of the country down to the 
sea can be seen spotted with shade and bright sunshine, 
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‘The northern spur of the range is called Podia-mala. From this 
range the burning red plains of Tinnevelly may be seen lying in 
calm and glare while the west is swept over by trailing rain. 


From the Augustier the whole south of the Indian Peninsula may 
be seen from the Cape to Cochin and to near Adam’s Bridge. The 
view westward is that of an undulating forest clad country, far on 
the horizon is the Ocean with the chain of clouds in the morning 
and golden surface mixing with the ruddy sky at sunset. On the 
east the sea can be seen with the rising sun between Ceylon and 
the Coromandel Coast but all between is flat yellow and red. 


During the greater part of the year the loftier peaks are buried 
in cloud and storm. The way to them lay through wild forests and 
jungle the haunt of ferocious animals and the commonest necessaries 
of life could only he carried to them at times on the heads of coolies. 
The natives of the country that is the Malayalies accustomed to the 
warm land and het air of the valleys and plains with no other cover- 
ing than a strip of cotton cloth round his loins would, not resort to, 
such a climate and would die if they attempted it. 


The inhabitants of these mountains are called tho Kanikars who 
are supposed by many to be the aboriginal race of India. They in 
smull bodies of ten to twenty families occupy the sides and spurs of 
the Ghauts all along. 


They are of smaller size than the natives of the plains. Their 
clothing is very scanty having only a strip of cloth a yard long round 
the loins. Their knowledge is very little. They have neither plan 
nor care for a hereafter and no wish to change their condition now. 
They know well to choose the steep slopes where the granite soil is 
richest and where elephants cannot trod. Their Gods are few and 
tnknown to them even by name. An offering of a fowl by the 
chief when he sows and gathers to the unknown being who governs 
the result embraces their sacrificial and theological service. 


Their enclosures are wattled round the huge fallen tranks of their- 
clearing and is loaded with ponderous stones. They are acquainted 
with all juice resin or gum that exudes from the forest trees. 
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They scarcely know the value of any coin. Their wants are few 
and these are easily satisfied. The esculent roots and fruits and 
the mountain stream satisfy all their needs. They carry always 
a kind of bill hook in their hands, or slung by their waist 
string, and with this they fill small wood of the jungles and 
clear paths. The hardness of their skin makes up for the defici- 
ency of clothing. 

On these heights nothing is heard on a clear day but the hum 
of the insects belonging to this elevated region and tho distant mur- 
murings of water-falls and the faint cry of the monkeys in the 
forests below. 

On the moss-clad jungle trees grow most beautiful orchids and 
balsams that are not to be found lower. There are fat looking 
black birds, rats, insects of various kinds, cheetahs, elephants and 
other ferocious animals in the lower valleys. 

The leeches which are innumerable are the principal enemies of 
man. Like needles they can penetrate every kind of covering and 
when that is difficult the wrists and necks are vulnerable points 
that never fail them. 


A description of the High Ranges is given in the Appendix. 
6. Valleys. 


The ravines, recesses and glens of the higher hills are very nume- 
rgus, and are of all varieties of form and size. 

The valleys of the lower hills are exceedingly tortuous, and vary 
in width from narrow clefts in the rocks through tho rivers rush 
with accelerated force, to broad and open vales, sometinies with 
gradually sloping sidcs, but often with precipitous banks of various 
dopths. ‘ 

In the higher hills, the valleys are very picturesque. There is 
continual ascent and descent. There is no cultivation except Coflee 
enterprise in some parts. 

At Athiru-mala there is a valley to the west of it. It is a wall 
descending vertically upwards of 500 feet. The clefts and ledges 
are dotted with the Noveteun palm, The zteep sloping is hidden by 
forests of various trees. 
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There are other valleys of considerable size in the high ranges,’ 
such as the Unjanaud and of other similar valleys of which a des- 
cription has already been given. 


7. Plaine. 


For a short distance inland from the coast and also upon the bor- 
ders of the lakes, the country is on the whole pretty flat. The un- 
dulations being unimportant. 

These plains are covered with extensive topes of cocoanut and 
other palms and few other trees. 

A narrow strip of level land separates the lake from the sea along 
a considerable portion of the sea-coast. It varies in width from 
seven to 400 yards. While further to the north at Shertallay usu- 
ally called Karapurum the width is many miles. 

There are many tablelands upon the highest hills though their 
area is of no great extent. Ashamboo, Athru-mala, Podia-mala, 
Permade, Guadaram alla, Devyculum, Annaycuddo, Erevymala and 
others already described in the description of the high ranges. 


These are commonly free from forest and covered with pasturage, 


8. Rivers. 


Owing to the mountainous character of so large a portion of 
Travancore, its rivers and streams are unusually numerous gushing 
from the acclivities of the Ghauts and traversing the whole country. 
In no territory of similar extent are there so many fine streams. 
The general characteristic of the rivers are similar. Their course 
is irregular and their distance and depth varying. Their bed in the 
interior is rocky and becomes sandy in the plains. As they escape 
into lakes the bed becomes a sort of muddy sediment. Their banks 
in the elevated parts near their source are steep and high, and gra- 
dually becomes lower, near the mouth the steepness and height 
diminish considerably. 

During the violence of the rains every little rivulet swells into a 
torrent. When the flood diminishes they become languid and 
shallow streana. 


= 
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The following are the principal streams commencing from south 
to north. 

The Pa.ayak is the most southern of the Travancore’s rivers, and 
rises in the secondary range of mountain north of Culculam It falls 
into the Mannagudi Lake, after flowing a distance of 23 miles. Its 
banks are low. The bed is sandy and from 12 to 30 paces in breadth. 
It is a shallow unnavigable stream, but invaluable for irrigating a 
wide extent of land. One of its canals called Pootanar above 
Poothapandy waters a space of 17 miles along its banks up to Cape 
Comorin. It passes in its course the towns of Poothapandy, Kotar, 
and Soosheendrum. The river possessing but a shallow stream 
receives a supply of water by means of an artificial chaanel from 
the Pandian anicut across the Tamraven or Purlay near the village 
of Poonmana. : 


The TgMBRAPARNI or Purtay rises in the mountains north of 
Mahendrachery, and flows for the first 23 miles uf its course through 
a wild tract and then enters the plains at Thiruvattar. Here it re- 
ceives the Kodayar. The junction of the two streams form the 
Koolithooray river which falls into the sea at Tengaputnum after ao 
further course of 14 miles. Its banks are rocky bed. Its total length 
is 37 miles ; only seven of which are navigable for boats and a greater 
distance for rafts. 

Nanjinaud owes much of its fertility to its waters which are con- 
ducted by a dam at Poonmana to the Palayar. <A second chan- 
nel flows to Pulpanabhapurum. The river is crossed at Coolithoo- 
ray by a big excellent iron bridge lately constucted at an enormous 
cost on which a toll is now levied. 


The Kontar rises in the Mulauchi mountain and flows through 
a wild and woody country the banks being in general steep and 
the bed rocky. Its course is south-westerly through a wild and 
wooded tract until it emerges into the habitable parts. 

There are several falls and cataracts two of which are of upwards 
of 40 feet in height the last of which is near Tiruparathi Pagoda 
from which it proceeds in a tranquil course until it unites with the 
Tambrapurni 20 miles from its source and 14 miles from the south. 
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From this river it is proposed to take water down to the sea at 
Colachel by means of an anicut at Pachiparra, and canals from there 
traversing the entire breadth of country Kulkulum and Eraneal to 
fertilize the lands which are now entirely dependant on a precarious 
rain-fall. 


The NEYAUR rises at the foot of the Augustier hills. Its course 
is south-westerly through wild tracts of country during the early 
part of its progress, subsequently it inclines more towards the south. 
it is precipitated in its early course by a succession of water-fall- 
and when it descends into the plains swells into a cataract of consi- 
derable size. Its banks are bold, bed rocky, its length is 35 miles. 
it discharges itself into the sen at Poovaur having previously 
dilated into a small lagoon. It is navigable for boats up to Neyat- 
tincurray that is for 8 miles from its south and for rafts a greater 
distance. 
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The Karamana rises in the north-western slopes of the Augustier 
hills and flows in its early course through a very rocky and nneven 
country over a partially rocky and narrow bed confined by high 
banks. It has a winding irregular course westerly at its rise, then 
southerly, and lastly south-westerly. The total distance traversed 
by this river in all its winding is 41 miles. After receiving the 
waters of the Killyaur about 3 miles from its mouth and approach- 
ing Poontoray on the coast it runs parallel to it and unites with 
the sea at the foot of a headland termed Kovalum. It is navigable 
for boats 10 miles inland during monsoon. It is also serviceable 
for floating down bamboos and timber of all description from 
the hills. 

There was a rude stone bridge across the river at the village of 
the name and over which the main road to Trevandrum passes, 
This has been pulled down and a handsome bridge of three arches 
has been erected and opened in 1858. 


The Kintryar riseg-in the Nedoomungad forests. It has a short 
and devious course of 15 miles. This river irrigates a smaller tract 
of rice land by means of anicuts and channels taken off from them. 
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One of these anicuts:at Maruthancooly four miles from Trevan- 
drum supplies with water the reservoir in the fort. This river is 
crossed by many Iron girder and wooden bridges. 


The Itricurray river issues from the low ranges of hills east of 
Uhadayamala and follows with a variable course. The banks rise 
holdly from its rapid stream which iaterrupted by a small cataract 
passes over a bed partially rocky. The waters discharges into the 
Paroor estuary. Its shallow depth is scarcely navigable but dur- 
ing a part of the year will admit boats. Its length is 30 miles. 


The VAMANAPURUM or PUTHNAPURUM or ATTENGAL river springs 
from the foot of the Purvumlikodoo bills and after running about 
23 miles through a hilly tract of country reaches Attengal and thence 
flows 5 miles further to the Anjengo estuary. Its bed is sandy. 
It is navigable for 46 miles from its mouth. Timber, bamboos, &c. 
are easily conveyed to the coast by this river during the monsoon. 
Its entire iength is 35 miles. 


KoOLLACUDDA or ATCHENKOIL river springs at the foot of the 
Aichenkoil pasa. quitting the wild tract that borders on its early 
course, the bed gradually widens to near three hundred yards and 
the elevation of the banks diminish approaching westward where 
as the stream enters the inhabiteu pe ts they are fringed with the 
areca and bordered by cultivation. 

Conny, Pandalum and Mavalikurray are situated in its immediate 
vicinity. Its waters having run a course of 70 miles porth-west 
unite with those of Pamba, of which the distance of 40 miles are: 
navigable, boats ascending té Conny for the greater part of the 
year. 


The Kutzapa river is formed by five large streams issuing the 
high range of the Ghauts which is called by numerous others as it 
proceeds westward. Its course after the junction of these streams 
is north-westerly for about half its length subsequently it runs in 2 
westerly and south-westerly directions. Its branches as they pass 
through the more hilly parts descend by a succession of cataracts 
which Meenmuatty is the most remarkable. The banks of the river 
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till it reaches Kullada rise boldly from the stream, and the bed is 
sandy occasionally rocky. The breadth varies in some places 300 
yards. It is navigable for boats for about 25 miles from the coast 
The larger tributary streams are capable of floating down timber 
cut upon their banks on the hills. 

Pufnapurum, Muhnmuddy and Coonattoor are seated on its wind- 
ing course. It discharges itself into Uttamudy Lake by severa} 
mouths. Its length is about 75 miles. 


The Pasa in one of the finest river in Travancore is formed by 
the junctions of the Kullar, Kakkandar and the Pamba stream which 
rise in the mountains and unite at a short distance from Rani. In 
to latter half of its course the river bed attains a breadth of 400 
yards. Its banks below the hills lose their abruptness and wilder- 
nesé and become capable of cultivation. 

In the mountainous parts of its course rush over a rocky bed which 
subsequently becomes sandy and muddy. 

It flows in a gentle stream after it has left the hills. It is navi- 
gable for boats for 52 miles from its mouth. The course of the river 
above the junction of the three streams is south-westerly and the 
united then runs a devious course in a westerly direction for about 
25 miles and the latter part of its course it flows north-westerly. 

Its banks between the hills lose their abruptness and wilderness 
and become capable of extensive cultivation. 

It discharges itself into the Vembanaud Lake by two different 

mouths. Its entire length is about 90 miles. Tigre are several 
‘islands formed during its winding course. 
It receives the Kulakkada river about 20 miles above its mouth. 
- Several other tributary streams also flow into it the chief of which 
Munimala river rising in the Kodamurthi hills and navigable for 
35 miles above this junction. It unites with the Pamba at Thumba- 
kulam about fifteen miles from the mouth of that river. It after- 
wards scparates aud flows into the Vembanaud Lake by many 
mouths. It has a deep broad and sandy bed. 


The Moovatrooroo.ay river rises in the mountains abpve Ayaku-~ 
lam, “It receives several tributary streams flowing from the north 
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the largest of which flow into it near the town Moovattoopoolay, 
Bofore the junction the streams pass through a wild country, which 
falls steep to their bed, flow over its rocky asperities in a hurried 
course first 30 miles after which it gradually becomes less abrapt 
glides in a more tranquil course and its bed here is sandy. It 
separates into numerous channels and falls in the Vembanaud Lake 
28 miles below Moovattoopoolay. It is navigable during the rains 
for forty-three miles inland. Its entire course which is irregular 
is 62 miles. 


MEENACHEL river is formed by numerous mountain streams des- 
cending from the Kodiatoor and Kodamoorty mountain and uniting 
together at Erattapetta. Its course is irregular but on the whole 
south-westerly. Its banks are high and abrupt corfining its bed 
with very narrow limits which is sandy for the greater part of its 
course. It is navigable for boats for 26 miles from its mouth and 
timber may be floated down nearly the whole of its course. Pullai, 
Kudangoor and Kottayam are seated on its banks. On passing 
Kottayam its waters dispersed in minor channels unite with the Vem- 
banaud Luke. Its entire length is 35 miles. 


The Pertar is the finest and largest river in Travancore. It 
rises from the highest part of the Western Ghauts separating Tinne- 
velly from Travancore. It is not surpassed in size by any of the 
streams of the western coast. During its course it is swollen by 
innumerable streams flowing into it from the Western Ghauts. Its 
course is winding and entricate inclining generally towards the 
north and north-west, until it approaches within 30 miles from its 
mouth. It then bends to the south-west for about 20 miles and 
then in a north-western direction close to its separation of its mouth. 

It divides at Alwaye into two principal channels about fifteen 
miles from its mouth and these subdivided themselves lower down 
into several smaller ones. | 

The principal branch flows north-west and expands itself into 
a broad sheet of water. The other branch takes a southern direc- 
tion and is broken up into a number of small channels lading into 
the lake between Virapalli. 
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A third branch flows to the south and discharges itself into the 
lake between Tripunaturai. 

The banks even after descending from the high tablelands are 
occasionally high and are often steep and abrupt. In the upper 
part of its course the banks are formed by high hills which often 
closely approach each other. Its bed is rocky and stony during 
its course in the hills. Lower down it has a sandy bed and near 
its mouth it is muddy. 

Its entire length is 164 miles of which 60 are navigable for 
about near its mouth it is about half a mile wide. Some of its tri- 
butaries also are navigable. In several places in its upper course 
it expands itself into ponds of tranquil water but in the mountains 
it is a violently rushing stream. In the plains from Neirmungalum 
it has a gentler motion. 

It forms many small cascades in its course. Beyond Malliatore 
it passcs through uninhabited country. 

its chief tributaries are the Minla, the Chertoni, the Peringakutu, 
Mudrapulli, Kudenpara and Idamala. 


9. Lakes. 


The succession of Lakes in Travancore, locally called backwaters, 
runs parallel to the Wostern Coast from the neighbourhood of 
Trevandrum up to Cochin and continued northward up to TPonani. 
Those are connected together by navigable channels. 

The total area of the lake surface in Travancore is 157 square miles. 

The figure of the Lake is most irregular and broken, the breadth 
is extremely unequal sometime spreading into a wide expanse at 
others contracting again. 

The connected system of water communication from Trevandrum 
to the northern extremity is not interrupted extept at the Wurkul- 
lay cliff for four or five miles. Some of these lakes are merely the 
expansions of the beds of rivers as they approach their mouths. 

They discharge themselves into the sca by narroy outlets which 
are often closed by bars of sand. 

The depth of the lakes is varinble, They are generally shallow, 
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but there is sufficient depth of water to admit of their being navi- 
gated by small vessels in some places. The whole extent is naviga- 
ble for canoes and small boats during all seasons of the year. 

The principal outlets of the lakes are at Anjengo, Valley, Paroor, 
Quilon, Kayencolum, Cochin, Cranganore and Chateye. Of these 
that of Cochin alone is the one of importance as a harbour for ships. 

The flood-tides flow over the bars into the lake and cause the larger 
of them to rise to an average height of about 2 feet. The extreme 
height of this tidal rise is three feet and the current flows.at the 
rate of two and a half an hour. 

Within the influence of the tides the water is more or lese brown- 
ish except during the rainy season. 

The bottom of the lakes is formed of a black, soft and gloomy 
mud overlying a fine dark sand, which is often mixed with soil. 

During the rainy scason the lakes overflow and the mud deposited 
serves to make the land extremely fertile. | 

The shores of the northern Jakes as Vembanad are flat, in some 
places sandy, and in others muddy. But the banks of the southern 
as Ustamudi are steep and bold with an occasional low cliff. 

The Cocoanut palm flourishes upon the margins of the lakes, which 
are in many places pressed by a net-work of the many-fibred roots 
of aquatic plants, or thickly shrouded with the projecting heads of 
reeds. 

Their surface is covered with the floating Ieaves of lotus and other 
water-plants. They are frequented by storks, bitterns, and a great 
variety of aquatic birds, and the waters abound with manv hind of 
fish, and are also infested by alligators. 

{In the mountains and tablelands there are no lakes of any great 


size. Along the upper course of the Periar there are several pools 
of inconsiderable sizes. 


Mawnacoopy Lake is the expansion of the mouth of the Palayar 
river. It opens into the sea during the rainy season by a bar. 


Tencapurxum Lake is the expansion of the mouth of the Kovli« 
thoray river. There is also a closable bar. 


) 
Poovan Lake is similarly the mouth of the Neyaur. 
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Vewuany Lake is a small sheet of water near Trevandrum. 


Poowrooray Lake is the mouth of the Karamanay river with two 
bars one at Poontooray and the other at Ponancode. 


Ve.ty Lake is formed by the waters of several small rivulets of 
which the Kunnamoolay river is the chief. It is # of a mile long 
and 4a mile broad, It has also a bar. 


ANJENGO Lake is formed by the waters of several streams, the 
chief of which is the Attengal or Bavarnapurum river. - 


Epava and Napayara Lakes similarly formed and connected 
with the sca by bars opened during the rainy season. 


Of the above Lakes with the exception of the Anjengo, all are 
very small being caused by the numerous rivulects, the floods of 
which arrested by the peculiar action of the Arabian Sea on the 
coast spread themselves out into numerous lakes or lagoons. The 
united area of all such lakes is 17 square miles. 

Anjengo Lake which takes its name from the town situated on its 
shoros lies in the District of Sherangeel. Its extreme length is 12 
miles and breadth 23, the average breadth being ? of a mile. Its 
area is 8 square miles. 

It discharges its surplus waters into the sea by the bar called 
Moothalapolay about $ a mile long—a narrow strip of land inter- 
vening between the sea and the lake seldom exceeding a few yards 
in broadth. This gives way during the rainy season, and the bar is 
then said to be open. It is dangerous at the time of the rainy 
season to navigate this part of tho lake in canoes and the force of 
the waters from the river the mouth of which is opposite the bar 
carries the boat away into the sea. 

Paroor Lake is formed by the waters of several streams, the chief 
of which is the Itticurray. It has also bar which is opened during 
rainy season and which is the dread of canoe rowers owing to the 
action of the eastern wind and of the waters of the Itticurray. 


Usuramunt Lake near Quilon lies from east to west having seven 
or eight corners called by different names. One portion near the 
Quilon Residency is called the Ashramom Lake, and the other elose 
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to the Cutcherry is called Keereepniay or Lock Lemond. It reeesives 
the waters of several streams of which the Kullada is the most 
important. Its extreme length is 10 miles and breadth 9 miles 
the average breadth being 2 miles. It covers an area of 20 square 
miles. It is connected with the sea by the Nudacurray bar 
which is always open and nearly quarter of a mile wide. The har- . 
bour inside is very extensive though not sufficiently deep for ships 
to sail in. 

Kayenco.tum Lake is 19 miles long including its expansions at 
the southern and northern extremities, and has an average breadth 
of a mile and half. It covers an area of 20 square miles, It is 
very shallow. It has an outlet at the Kayencolum bar which is 
always open. 


Vempanacpd Lake commences from Alleppy and extends up ta 
the limit of Cochin though it is known by different names. Ita 
length is 32 miles and breadth 9 miles, Its average breadth 2 miles. 
It covers an area of 79 squaro miles. In some parts this lake is 
very deep and at other places very shallow. Many fine streams 
discharge themselves into this lake, the princial of which are the 
Pamba, Mununda river, the Meenachel river and Moovattoopulay 
river. It has no outlet with the sea except at the Cochin harbour. 
It waters the shoros of Shertallay, Ambalapoolay, Chunganacherry, 
Cottayam, Ettoomanoor, Meenachel and Vycome. 

This is the largest lake in Travancore, and has an island in the 
centre called Patheramaniel with cocoanut plantations, 


KopanGgaLorgE Lake near Paravoor is 9 miles long and 5 miles 
broad. Its average breadth is 2 miles, and covers an area of 10 
square miles. It has outlet at the Cranganore bar which is always 
open. : 


Sea-coast. 


Travancore is bordered by an ample extent of sea-coast measuring 
168 miles. It offers a sufe and clear roadstead from October to 
May and is not during this period ‘liable generally to any sudden 
squalls or storms escey! «! the Cape which is always subject to 
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violent storms. The roadstead accommodates vessels of the largest 
size at several points and at a respectable distance from the shore. 

‘The only points of land projecting beyond the sea-line are Cape 
Comorin, Moottum, Covelom and Tangacherry. But none of them 
deserveg the name of a promontary. 

At the Cape the coast is bold and rugged, and precipitous rocks 
run for some distance into the sea. 

A series of projecting cliffs overhangs on the coast at Workallay. 

The last point of high land along the coast occurs on the southern 
side of the embouchure of the Ushtamudi lake. 

From this point northward the coast is low and flat. 

A mud-bank:runs parallel with the shore at about three miles dis- 
tance from it commencing opposite the southern extremity of Vem- 
banad fake, and extending southward fer about 20 miles. 

Between this mud-bank and the coast ships can ride in 20 fathoms 
of water undisturbed by any agitation of the sea. The bank is sub- 
ject to great fluctuations. : 

A ledge of submerged rocks appears to run into the sea for some 
distance opposite the mouth of the northern branch of the Perriar at 
Pullipoorum. 

The coast line is indented by the mouths of the rivers Palayar, 
Tambrapurni, Neyaur, Karamanay and Bhavanapuram. _Itticurray 
in the south. The lakes of Uttamudi, Kayenkulam and Kodunga- 
lore, communicate with sea by narrow and shallow mouths capable 
of only admitting small crafts. 

The sea has made inroads upon the coast in a few places, ruins of 
buildings which once stood upon the shore at Tirukunnapulay are at 
present washed over by the sea. At Pooracaud also it has made 
inroads the remains of a part and factory are now buried in the sea. 

The tides on the coast are very irregular, both as regards direc- 
tion and duration. 

The flood stream lasts for four hours—the rise is very small—the 
extreme height being 3 feet—the average rise is 18 inches. | 

‘ There are several small ports along the coast 18 in number of 
which Colachel, Quilon and Alleppy are the most important. 
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ll. Forest. 


From the abundance of moisture the whole country presents a 
green appearance and is covered with rich verdure. The ravines 
and bases of the mountains are covered with dense forests whose 
entangled foliage is often impervious. The larger trees are hung- 
with creepers and cane reeds and shrubby plants half concealed, by 
course grass. In some places the forests are so dense and tangled 
with thorny underwood and creepers that they can be penetrated 
only by beaten paths. Many densely shaded mountain rills and 
torrents are generally lined with great variety of ferns. The .eon- 
stant moist atmosphere favors the productive of lichens on the 
stems of many trees or orchids, mosses and other parasites. 


The highest hills are usually naked on their summit and a portion 
of their slopes is also free from forest. 


The mcre exposed parts of hills are covered with high grass. The 
dense forests as they approach the plains subside into larger or 
smaller groves and gradually to thickets of smaller trees and cops- 
wood. In the rainy season the whole country and especially the 
higher regions present the richest or rankest vegetation. 


In the hot season hills are frequently seen on fire only partial for 
purposes of cultivation. 


The forests yield Ivory, Bees’ Wax, Dammer, Sticklac, Honey 
and many species of valuable timber. Among the larger species ef 
timber may be mentioned Teak, Anjelly, Mango, Black-wood, Red- 
wood, [ron-wood and Ebony. 

Of these timber trees Teak is the most important, and is found in 
vast abundance on the low hills all along the foot of the Ghauts. 
The timber is with great ease conveyed to the coast by a number 
of fine rivers which rise in the Ghauts, Nature is trusted for its 
propogation and the tree matures in 30 years. Teak Timber resists 
both the ravages of white-ants and the rolling action of water. Its 
leaf is large, thin and rounded, and about 10 inches in diameter. 
The oily nature of the Teak enables it to resist the dry hot. There 
are different varieties of this as Kole Teak, &e. 
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The Anjelly or Ayanee or wild Jack is a valuable timber tree, and 
‘grows to a very large size on the hills. The timber is light and 
tolerably durable and when old assumes a mahogany color. It 
affords excellent planks and is fit for every domestic use. It is 
much prized for canoes and boats. 

The Poon tree is abundant and is found of very Jarge dimension 
chiefly confined to the higher regions. When full grown it is 100 
feet in height. Its wood is clean, tough and elastic. 

This most useful tree furnishes the masts known as Poon spurs 
the height and straightness well fitting them for that purpose. 

The Cedar trees are also common in the north, both varieties of 
them white and red. 

The Black-wood is known in the markets as the Indian roge-wood. 
There are different varieties. Black-wood called Betti is also found 
in the hills, especially it abounds in tho forests. It is esteemed for 
gun carriage manufactories. It is hardly inferior to teak. 

Red-wood also is a smaller trec abounding in the hills. The tim- 
ber of this tree is the same as the former but owing to some oil- 
genous matter, it is not adopted for receiving paint. 

Iron-wood and Ebony are also common. It is of deep black 
color and of enormous weight. There are also a wonderful variety 
of other trees and shrubs, the medicinal properties of which may be 
found invaluable. 

Several species of Garcina grows in the Travancore forests from 
which a tolerable gambogo is procured. The trees from an incision 
in the bark of which exudes the Gamboge and also the Dragon’s blood 
are found in numbers on the banks of tivers in the hills and on the 
forests. Dragon’s ‘blood is East Indian Kino. 


The Elephant creeper is common amongst the jungle trees. It 
grows to an enormous thickness often carried from one tree to an- 
other forming a natural swing. 


Another well-known tree is the Banian or Peralu. It is very des- 
tructive to buildings. The seeds are conveyed by birds to various 
places where they rapidly take root and sprine up. Sometimes it 
germinates inside another tree. It constantly throws out roots 
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downwards from its branches, which strike again as they reach the: 
ground. The red fruit of this tree when ripe is eaten by monkeys, 
squirrels and birds, snakes, lizards and other reptiles seek a home 
amongst its roots and even mice may be found under its sheltering 
protection nearly allied to the above fig tree or Arealu which does 
not extend its and by throwing down roots from its bunches. 


Sandal-wool is very scarce, but grows on a limited tract of dry ele- 
vated slopes. It is a small tree of crooked stem, but its spreading 
branches and tiny light green leaves and yellow or purple-colored 
small flowers giye it an elegant appearance and form a marked fea- 
ture in the landscape. The wood is close grained and hard. 


Bamboo Jungles are also common in somo parts of Travancore, 
one clump containing from 50 to 200 reeds, Shoots forcing their 
way without branches through the intricate mass of the parent. reeds 
contribute to tho density, stability and stateliness of the whole 
clump. 

The several reeds are from 5 to 12 inches diameter jointed at 
every 12 or 15 inches. They are hollow between the joints where 
thorny branches are ulternately attached. The branches are usually 
subdivided and present a most graceful feathery appearance. 

The Acajan or Cashew tree, the fruit and nut of which is eatable 
is very common and is a source of considerable proportion of the 
food of the poorer natives during its season. 


There are six different species of the Palm tree found in this coun- 
try as follows :— 

1. The Borassus or Great Fir Palm—the leaves of which are 
entire and 14 ft. in diameter with a footstaik sometimes 30 ft. long. 
It makes 2 capital and durable thatch for houses. This is otherwise 
called the Palmyra Palm. It is also used for house-building and 
domestic purposes. From the structure of the fibre it splits easily 
in the direction of its length, and supports a great cross strain. The 
leaves are also used for writing on, making baskets and fans, and 
ombrellas. 

2. Corypha or Monntain Palm.—This is called the Talipot or Pan- 
palm or Kodapana, The dried leayes of which are used for umbrel- 
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las, Little bowls and other ornaments are made from the nuts in 
Ceylon, and when polished and colored red are passed off for genu- 
ine coral. The fruit nut is also pounded and baked into palatable 
substitute for bread by the natives. 

3. Elati or Wild Malabar Palm. The fruit a small nut which it 
bears in immense quantities ; but it is applied to no use, probably 
from ignorance of their qualities or virtues. This is a wild species 
of the Areca or Betel-nut Palm, found abundantly on the mountains 
of Travancore and Malabar, the nuts of which the poorer classes 
eat as a substitute for the eommon Betel-nut. 

4. Coco or the Cocoanut tree by the numbers of which the coun- 
try along the coast is almost everywhere a complete forest. 

5. Areca is universally chewed by the natives of India along 
with the betel leaf. The nut is one of the staple products of the 


country. 
6. Eloes or the common Palmyra confined to the south. 


Travancore is rich in botanical products and many plants remair 
to be discovered in the hitherto unexplored mountainous tracts and 
dense forests. 

Many plants valuable to man has been intoduced in recent times 
with great success, such as, Coffee, Nutmug, Coco, Tapieca, &c. 


The following is a list of a few plants and simples found in Tra- 
vancore having medicinal properties. 


Konna—cures bilious complaints. The mucilaginous pulp which 
surrounds the seeds consisting chiefly of sagar and gum as 
well as the root and flower are the parts used in medicine. 

Amanaka or the Castor oil plant.—This is a naturalized plant being 
a native of Barbary, cures fever, gout, &c. 

Mlavangum or the Coat karua.—This abounds in the forests. The 
seeds are used medicinally. 

Muringa—cures colic and expels poison. This is the Horse radish 
tree. The root js a valuable stimulant and rubefacient. Its 
fruit leaves in fact every part of it is used medicine. , 

Manjel or Saffron.—This is the long rooted Turmeric, and: a most 
valuable plant. It cures itch and scurvy. 
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Nelavakay.—Its leaves a gentle purgative and a speciés of Sennth 

Ponicurca.—This is the Karintooniba and & most common plant; 
It is known in English as the Malabar Cat-mint, It has thick, 
broad and rough leavés. it strengthens the héad atid stomach: 

Kadel Salada—purifies the blood: 

Thottavadi—This is the sénsitive plant anid Uoniniod throughout 
country. 

Vayamba—a finé atomatic fdot. It giows in damp atid marshy 
situations and is much used in medicine. 

Alpam root.—This is an antidate to poison piunded and mixed it 
warm water. It is a famous remedy for snake-bites and not 
very common being confined in denée forests: 

Mundarum—a favourite garden shrub with white and red flowers: 
The root and bark are used niedicinally: 

Orumbalinca nut.—This is tho Svap nut tree and is dalled Puringji. 

Ciangapushim—The root decoction of which is a cure for gout, 
colic and poison. It is a creeper with blue, or White flower 
called in Malayalam Shungoopushpui. The powdered seeds 
are mildly laxative. 

Umathoo—is a white and purple flowered thorn-apple, It fs a 
narcotic: . 

Cardamonts—A plant of the ginger family—-grows wild at an éleva> 
tion of 3,000 to 5,000 ft. of this more hereafter. 

Cocculus Indicus—A large quantity of this seed is expotted front 
Travancore. 

Wild Nutmeg—called Panam palea yiclds a nutmeg very similar to 

the true nutmeg of commerce. 

Wild Olive.—It drives away colds and fevers, called Pongolam: 

Wild Ginger—abounds in the forests and is extensively cultivated: 

Arnotta—A shruy yidlding the valuable dye known in commerce ad 
the arnotta dve or fine orange dye. 


12. Animals. 


No portion of the cuntinent of India is more replete with animal 
life than Travancore. It will not be necessary minutely to enume- 
rate the different wild animals that rove through the forests as they 
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are common to the other parts of the peninsula. There are ail 
varieties of the feline and antilope species ; amongst the latter the 
saumber (resembling the elk) predominates. Amongst the former 
is the royal tiger, panther or ounce and tiger cat. It is from the 
voracity’of the first that both man and cattle chiefly suffer. Im- 
mense herds of the bison (4uite similar to the urns) are met in the 
remoter parts, but they do not venture beyond the shelter of their 
woods. It is to be regretted that the elephant whose numbers are 
here greater (increased and increasing) than in any part of the 
peninsula, does not confine himself to a similar limit. These ani- 
mals are seen throughout all the mountainous tracts and in the thinly 
inhabited parts, but they generally occupy little flashy dingles 
from which issuing into the cultivated districts they frustrate the 
hopes of the ryot by wasting his fields and being mischievously des 
tructive, ruin more than they consume. 


The Chen-nai (wild dog) is common in the wilder parts where 
they are often scen in packs hunting the antelope. Large flocks 
of ibex are occasionally met with. The wild boar, hog, deer, por- 
cupine, armadillo and iguana are very common, as are many species 
of the monkey tribes which nearer the foot of the hills are found 
excessively destructive to every kind of fruit. Shengum (or 
rphinx-faced) is one of their uncommon varieties and almost pecu- 
liar to Travancore ; it is small, short tailed, and might perhaps be 
imagined to bear a resemblance to the fabulous animal from whom 
it is named. The flying lizard is often seen ; thin membranes 
nlong its sides form wings ; its flight never extends beyond some 
neighbouring tree ; its back is striped with a great variety of brilli- 
ant eolors. Of the amphibious animals, the alligator is the most 
conspicuous and exceedingly numerous, everywhere infesting the 
banks of the lake and little canals connected with it. They are di- 
vided into two species, large and small, and are marked by some 
characteristics entirely peculiar to themselves. The otter also is 
an inhabitant of those waters. The reptile species are of the usual 
kind ; there is every possible variety of the snake from the little 
golden one that is concealed within the old folds of the kuldura 
flower to the immense rock snake (boa) found in the wilder parts. 
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Diversities of it have been observed and its exuvize frequently seen 
would indicate it to be of a great magnitude. 


Of the monkey tribe several species are found in the inhabited 
parts and they are very mischiovous, such as the long tailed and the 
long jawed. 

The flying fox, toddy cat, the large bear, fox, mongoose and 
jackalls are common. Wild dogs are seen in the higher regions 
hunting in packs. Hyena is not rare and descends into the plains 
and with its unearthly howling disturbs the quiet of the mght. 
Water-dog is found in the backwaters. 


In the inhabited parts rats, cats, squirrel and jungle squirrels fly- 
ing squirrels, hare, rabit, pigs, porpoise and deer are numerous. 


It has already been mentioned that the country is more moun- 
tainous than pastural, yet the domestic cattleare Jess scanty in mun- 
ber than wretched in appearance, at least for a part of the year, 
when a scorched and scanty herbage affords them subsistence ; they 
get little elso but grass. The consideration which the cow enjoys 
tends in no measure generally to improve the condition of it, or its 
species. The black caitle, like most of the animals of. the country, 
are diminutive ; indecd the climate would appear unfavorable to the 
better kind of the other coast. There are no superfluous animals ; 
those found are kept only for tiie purpose of promoting tho la- 
bours of agriculture for which they almost seem: insufficient, and 
are entirely so for draught or any military purpose, Butialoes are 
more than proportionally numerous and being bulky and powerft 
constitute the chief support of rural labours. They are consigned 
to the care of the Polayers who in some instunec alone use their 
milk. The climate and localities of the country suit their amphi- 
bious disposition that delights in the shallower parts of the lake in 
which they are seen almost wholly immersed browsing on its rushy 
grass. The buffaloes differ in no particular from those of the other 
coast ; its members and those of the black cattle might be consider- 
ably enlarged (the breed of the latter perhaps improved) as there 
is still a large extent of pasturage unoccupied ; indeed the cattle aro 
rarely driven beyond the limits of the village ; the harvest being 


yeaped (and it has already bean mentioned that in many places the 
spike along ig removed) the arable lands are thrown open to them 
where they are left to consyme the long stubble, and for some 
months subsequent to the crops being reaped are penned in the frelds 
on which they graze at other times they are confined during the 
night at the farmstead, often under the same roof with the farmer. 
The hill peaple breed no cattle, but this must be accounted for from 
the number of wild animals to, whom they would he exposed not to, 
any want of pasturage. (oats are in tolerable numbers but thera 
is great roam for their increase. Sheep do not thrive, and horses 
are never observed. Swines are the only animals bred for slaughter 
nor are, they very abundant ; the better part of Sudras make a dis- 
tinction between the flesh of the domesticated and the wild hog par- 
taking only of that of the latter. This animal is exclusively reared 
by the lower castes in whose houses he is seon entering with all the 
familiarity of one of the family. The dog is the same ugly faith- 
ful animal usually met with and is often dangerous : rapacity 
would show ha is equally miserable. The poultry is of the ordinary 
species but somewhat more dimunitive and not bred in any quan- 
tity nor is there any great vayiety of birds in a wild state ; some of 
the smaller ones have an unequalled beauty of plumage. The bit- 
tern, stork, pelican, teal and several species of aquatic birds of great 
stature are common, but the couutry is not remarkable for its gama 
in this particular nor are the animals of the chase observed in thosa 
numbers that might be expected and such as do exist scarcely quit 
their woody retreats whose difficulty of access secures them from 
pursuit. | 

Kish is obtained in abundance in the sea that bounds Travancore 
and algo in the backwaters running parallel to the coast, The 
castes of natives fishing along the sea-coast are tha Mukuvas who 
have been converted ta Christianity, There are different modes 
of fishing prabticed in Travancora as by nets, by hooks and lines, 
trolling, shootifig, labyrinth and poisons. There are different varie- 
ties of mackerel, perch, sardines, shark, herrings, sunfish, &., &c. 
Walkingfish or yerral, mullets, sheatfish, eels, rays, dogfish and 
gkates, &c. de. fisherieg gre now unrestricted. In the backwaters 
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the fishermen or generally Valanmars and they have some restrto« 
tion in some places in the north. There are mollusces, cuttlefish, 
shells, both in the sea and hack nails, oysters, are also numerous. 
water. Insect life ig deficient dyringthe rains but after their cessa- 
tion insects ahougd, enliving the acenery with their gorgeous colors, 
pupling the air,"the water, the grasa, the plains, high landa and 
woods. The principal of these are the beetle of different species 
bees, wash, black-ant, white-ant, butter-flies, moths, mosquitoes, flea, 
cricket, locusts grasshoppers, land and water huge, centipoda, spiders 
and scorpions. Reptiles are very well represented in Trayancore, 
as the climate and locality are favorable to their growth, There 
are several species of land tortoises, they wallow in the mud. Frartles 
are also common in the water, Sarian clasg is very extensive from 
the gigantic crocodile to the little wall lizard. Chumilion, flying, 
lizard, flying draggon live in the forests in the Ghauts. 

Snakes are numerous, cobra is the mosé poisonous, the bite of 
which is fatal. 





13. Climate, 


Though Travancore is only « small coyntry yet its high mountajy 
ranges and, narrow valleys and plains greatly influence atmospheric 
gondition of the locality. The temperature diffeys according to the 
height of the locality above the level of the sea, That of the hills 
ranges from tho degree of fever heat at their base to within a few 
degrees of the freezing point upon their summit, The climate of 
the low lands ig more moist and sultry than that of the eastern coast 
of Southern India, but it is subject to comparatively few irregulari- 
ties. The year is divided practically intg three seasons viz. the hot, 
the wet and the cgld months. 

The het season commences in the months of Kumbhum Menum 
and continue to Madum and Edavum. 

The wet season commences in with the mgnth of Edavum Mithu- 
num and continues through Kurkadagum, Shingum, Kunny and 
Toolam. 

Fhe cold season commences in the month of Vrichikum and 
continues throggh Dhanu, Magaram and Kymbham, 
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fhe year is, however, usually divided into six seasons, viz. : 


i. Vasantah-kalam, lasting during Meenm & Madum. 
ii. Grishmah-kalam, __,, » Adavam & Mithunam. 
iii. Varshah-kalam, z » Karkadagam & Singham. 





iv. Saral~kalam, 5 » Kanni apd Tulam. 
v. Hemantah-kalam, _,, »  Vrishe & Dhanu. 
vi. Shiserah-kalam, 3 »  Magaram & Kumbham.. 


The south-west monsoon takes full effect upon the Travancore 
coast. The north-east monsoon is but partially felt. 


The former monsoon commences about the beginning of Idavam 
and ends in Kunni. 

It is ushered in by frequent thunder and lightening and showers 
of rain ; and during its continuance the rains are very heavy. 

In March, April and May, the sun increases in power. At the 
beginning of May occasional thunderstorms and showers indicate the 
approach of the South-west Moonson, they cool the atmosphere. The 
thunderstorms during this season are very impressive: Tho natives 
call this monsoon Exlavapathy because the rain commences about 
the middle of that month. Mountains of clouds in double and treble 
ranges float in the sky. ‘The sound of thunder is heard froma dis- 
tance. Discharges of the elective fiuid shoot through the gloom, and 
rain pours down in torrents. The sun is not often seen for days 
together in state of the weather. This continues during June, July 
and in August the rain will be considerably less. 

During these rains the smaller members of the animal kingdom 
disappear the flies and moths are destroyed by the excessive mois- 
ture, and the birds migrate to some more genial climate. In the 
neighbourhood of Cape Comorin this monsoon is marked only by 
@ succession of drizzling showers of rain. 

The average number of rainy days during the south-west mon- 
soon is eighty-four which is equal to one-half of the time during 
which it prevailg, The average fall of rain during this monsoon 
during a term of twenty years is forty-one inches. The north-east 
monsoon prevails in Travancore during the month of Tulam and 
Vrishchikam. The avermge number of rainy days in this monsoon 
is sixteen in the former month and thirteen in the latter, a mean of 
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vighteen inches of rain falls during these two months. The ayeragd 
rain fall of the remaining months of the year is about ten inches. 

The mean of the fall of rain throughout the year during twenty 
years of observations was sixty-eight inches and a half. 

The greatest monthly fall of rain in Travancore upon record 
occurred in the year 1852. A. D. when upwards of thirty-eight 
inches fell in the month of May. 

The smallest monthly rain fall occurs in the month of February 
when the monthly mean is only half-an-inch. For nine years out 
of the twenty years of observations, no rain fell in the month of 
February, 

The month of January is also sometimes but less frequently 
without rain. 

The highest temperature of the air occurs in the month of April 
in which month the greatest heat upon record was 81 degrees of 
Fahrenheits thermometer. 

The lowest reading of the thermometer occurs in the month of 
December in which month it has been as low as 64 degrees. The 
mean temperature throughout the yoar at Trevandrum is a little 
under 78° Fahr. 

From Dhanu to Edavum the heat of the middle of the day is 
very intense in the inland parts nearer the coast it is much allayed 
by mild and damp sea-breezes which usually set in the early part 
of the day. 

The sea-breezes gradually veer round from the north to the west and 
ultimately to the south-west. They blow rather strongly at times, 
and they continue though not quite regularly throughout the year. 

The mornings and the evenings during the continuance of the 
hot weather are usually soft and salubrious. 

During this season the parts along the foot of the mountains are 
very unhealthy owing very much to the sudden changes of tempe~ 
rature excessive dews and heavy fogs which then prevail. 

The land-winds from the north-east and east are -prevalent from 
Vrichigum to Kumbhum sometimes they commence a month earlier 
than this and they have been known to continue as late as Idavum. 
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* Whey iistially set iti soon after sun-set; and last until dey-break; 
but they sometimes cotitinue to blow until noon of the next day. 

Thesd Wihtls become heated as they travel bver the scotched 
country through which they pass before réachily Travancore and 
carry down with them feverish influences from the hills and jungles 

They ate mst sévetely felt in the line of the passes of the moun- 
tains through which they rush violehtly towards the coast: 

The prevailing direction of the winds however is westerly through- 
out the year and the mean direction for thé whole year is west= 
north-west. 

Hailstoriis have been known td becur on the coast though they 
are of very rare dccurrence. 

The climate of Travancore is on thé whule enervating depressing 
the nervous system and retatding the recovery of strength wher 
it has been prostrated by illness: 

The most prevalent diseases are imalarious fevers, afféctions of 
the intestines, dropsies, skin diseases, elephantiasis, leprosy; ulcers, 
cancers of the mouth. 

The mean fall of rain from 27 years’ observations (1888—64) in 
January at Trevandrum Observatory is °8 of an inch. 

The mean temperaturo in the shade for January , 

from eleven years’ observations (1853—1864) is... 76°44 Fahr:; 


The highest observed temperattire is ....scccesseeeeess 85°4 

The lowest 18 scieieesesiscssdiosscasesedsass sevedecseedecdee BUR gy 

The rain fall in Feburary is °55 of an inch. The mean tempes 
rdture 77° ‘89 Fahr., the highest and lowest being 92° and 69-1. 

In March the rain fall is 1:99 inches. The mean teniperaturé 
80°33, the highest and lowest being 91:8 and 68:8. 


In April the mican fall is 5-08 inches. The mean temperatura 
80-95 Fahr., the highest and lowest being 92-7 and 71-3. 

In May tlaymean fell is 11°64 inches. The mean temperature 
is 80°19, the highest and lowest being 94°5 and 71:3. 


In June the fall of fain is 12°45. The mean temperature 77°67; 
the highest and lowest being 89°0 and 70°} 
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In July the mean fall is 7:22 inches. The temperature 76°66 
Fahr., the highest and lowest being 85:4 and 68°2. 

In August the fall js 4°80 inches. The temperature 70°66 Fahr. - 
the highest and lowest being 86°3 and 70-0. 


In September the fall is 3°85 inches, and temperature 77°02, the 
highest and lowest 87:3 and 70-2. 


in. tem. hr. Ir, 
In October the rain fall is ...... 10°97 7690 867 692 
November ssissscevsvedetseecssess 652 75°88 86:5 65°8 
December .......ceseeseveevsesees 251 T7615 873 69:2 


14, Watter supply, Tunks and Irrigation Channels. 


The country is generally well supplied with water. In the hills 
during summer it is by no means abundant and also at the sandy 
tract that runs along the sea and lake. In some places the supply 
is obtained from little shallow stagnant pools often the receptacles 
of putrid matter and generally covered with a coat of vegetation. 
In other places there are ponds and wells and the water is obtain- 
ed in great purity and abundance. 

It is only in South Travancore and Shenkottah that the necessity 
exists for tanks and artificial works of Irrigation and it is here alone 
that such are met with. The Augusteeswerum District contains 
130 tanks of all sizes, of these those of Shooshindrum, Parakay 
and Tairoor are of the greatest extent and capacity and supplied 
by channels from Pullay river. 

The number of tanks at Thovallay is about 120. The largest 
are those at Pootairy, Taulakoody, Vaimbadoor and Ulagiapandi- 
purum. 

In Kalculum and Eraneel Districts, the tanks decrease in size 
ihough the actual number is greater, the only one of any capacity 
being that near Cudiaputnum called the Periakulam. 

In Vilavancode, the reservoirs estimated at 475 in ‘number be- 
come less and less in extent of bund the generality being formed 
simply by Embankments across valleys. In Shenkotiah the prin- 
cipal tanks are those at Eelatoor which irrigates 417 Kottas of land. 
Shamburyadagaray, Iyecoody and Clangat. Channels of irrigation 
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have been formed to” great advantage in the southern Districts 
called Nanjenaud. 

The chief supplying source is the Patidian and Pootter anicuts on 
the Paralay river near the village of Ponmana. 

The former sends off a channel to supply the Pullay river which 
rises from the hills to the east of Poonmana and flows through a 
rich and fertile valley composing the Thovala and Augustees- 
werum Districts. This is of essential service to irrigation. It is 
crossed by 11 anicuts and of these the Anandan, Shatapoodoor, 
Pootapandy, Veeranamungalum anicuts in Thovalay, and the Moo- 
cover, Shooshindrum, Ashramum in Augusteeswerum are of the 
greatest utility in supplying numerous tanks and extensive tracts 
' Of cultivation by means of their respective channels. 

The most important of these anicuts is the one near Poothapandy 
which sends a channel called Pootanaur which waters 17 miles, 
supplies a considerable number of tanks along its borders the last 
being within half-a-mile from Cape. From the lower or Poonten- 
anna across the Purlry river near Poonmana a channel is drawn off for 
the supply of the Kalculum District. This was executed 60 years 
ago and displays great enterprise and energy. 

The Palace at Pudmanabhapoorum is likewise supplied with water 
from this channel. The total length of which is 18 miles. 

It is now proposed to connect the Coday and Purlyar above the 
Pandian Dam so as to turn the waters of the same for irrigation 


purposes. 
15. Soil. 


The soil is very irregular according to the diversity of the situ- 
ation. That of the elevated lands reposes on a basis of the laterite. 
The more elevated parts present some variety of barrenness, produc- 
ing only coarse grass and few meagre shrubs, Byt the soil of 
their sides and hises is very fertile and they support a luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The soil of the lower parts of the valleys consists of a brownish 
coloured clay of some ‘depth but of great varieties sometimes a 
“vegetable ‘loamy mixture washed from the neighbouring uplands 
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perous, permeable and readily giving te the plough, at other times 
a stiff clay requiring some exertion to turn it. 

The soil of the coast is fine sand with a mixture of calcarious 
clay as a lower stratum combined with vegetable matter. 

The uplands during the rains display some strength ef — 
tion but are comparatively arid for nearly half the year. si 

On the whole the soil of Travancore is not very poor thouglr not 
very rich. The general return of the best lamds does not exceed 
20 fold. A very small portion is subject to cultivation, much waste 
space is abandoned to its nateral state as not capable of compen- 
satory the labor but a large extent remains that might be cultivated 
with success. This extention of cultivation is not wanting. Every 
year acres of waste lands are reclaimed by enterprising Natives and 
others and European enterprise is converting the desolate mountain- 
ous regions into centres of wealth and i mats More will be said 
under the head ef Agriculture, 

The most fertile parts are Nanjenaud in the south and Kutanaud 
in the centre. The former being a deposit of calcartous clayey soil 
watered by excellent stream and the latter being composed of allu- 
vial depositions formed by the flooding of the rivers that flow 
through each inundation adding a scarcely perceptible layer of soil. 

The luxuriant growth of cocoanut plantation all along the coast 
up to the south of the Tamraparn fora distance of an average of 
10 miles inland is to be attributed to the soil and to the impregna- 
tion of marine salt. The tree deteriorates as it recedes from the 
coast. 


I6. Production. 


With a few exceptions every produce of the soil is of an edible 
nature. The principal part of the arable lands is oceupied by grain of 
which rice, the chief product of the country, isthe most important. 
It is extensively cultivated in the valleys aad along the edges of 
backwaters and in the tract of flab country near Cape Comorin. 
Kutanad also supplies and the northern districts with this article 
which is never applied to any other purpose than that of- - food. 
The other grains are of inferior value, and infinitely less abundant,, 
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‘they ‘are those common (but not here grown to the like extent) 
throughout the other coast. Raggy, Shaummay, Thennay, Horse 
gram, Oolundo and Green gram thrive in Nanjenaud. The Gingely 
and Ammanaku are cultivated for their oils. Superadded to these and 
that of the Coooanut, vegetable oils are also extracted from the fruits 
and kernels of several trees and shrubs, but particularly the Pinnay 
cultivated for this purpose in the southern parts. The Sugar-cane is 
raised to some extent. but its culture might be greatly increased, 
and it is singular that it does not more frequently occupy the atten- 
tion of the farmer as it is much more profitable than rice, and only 
liable to the same assessment : it finds a ready sale at all the tem-~ 
ples. The yam of which there are great varities and other farina- 
ceous roots, Cucumbers, Guavas, Gardenstuffx, Potherbs, and indeed 
almost every esculent vegetable grow here with considerable luxuri- 
ance. There are but few fruits te enumerate : the Jack is the most com= 
mon ; the Mango and Plantain are also seen in abundance ; the Lime, 
Citron ,Pumplemoose and Orange, are less plentiful, but if the fruit pro- 
duce is limited, it is to be ascribed more to the indifference of the peo- 
ple to their culture, rather than any inaptness of the soil. They have 
but few condiments; the khumendary pepper serves principally 
for this purpose. The Mooringakai is amongst the best culinary 
vegetables here. The climate is particularly favorable to the plan- 
tion of which there are several sorts, differing in flavour and size ; 
the liberality of nature has tempted the industry of the people to 
enlarge its cultivation as also that of the Cocoanut; this palm so _ 
variously and extensively useful constitutes the chief’ riches of the 

maritime districts, and in Travancore may be considered almost as 
much the staff of life as rice. This palm together with the Areca 
and Borassus, is more at home here than in any other parts of the 
peninsula ; the same inducement that leads to the extension of those 
plantations should also excite to increasé those of the Jack and Man- 
go that thrive’svith equal success. The Borassus, it has been seen 
is confined to the most southern parts ; its root, after the sixth 
month, dryed, is made into tolerable flour; the fruit is of but little 
importance ; a course sugar is made from it, the tree itself is cheap- 
ly valued. for the spirit it yields. The corypha is chiefly observed 
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in the northern parts, where it grows with singular laxuriance. The 
Areca is a more general production ; its nat always meets a ready 
sale in the country ; it is used raw, but it is exported in a prepared 
state. The principal hill productions are Cardamoms, Honey (the 
largest combs are seen suspended from the majestic cotton tree 
often seventy and eighty feet high) Wax, Ivory, Ginger, Saffron, or 
Turmeric, Vassumboo, Dammer or Coonjelli, Coomburruck or Lack, 
some odoriferous gums as Cassia, frankincenses, Muttepaul, Cacculus 
Indicus and a few aromatic reots and grasses. Arrowroot, of which 
thers are two kinds the red and white; the latter is most prized. 
Olive and Nutmeg are also seen in a wild state. The Auggilcuttay 
a fragrant wood mistaken for species of the Sandal is eommon in 
the jungles ; the Sandal itself is rarely mat with in the country 
never in a wild state. Cloves are also produced in smaller abund- 
ance. The list of simples and drags are numerous, and has been 
already given, Tea and Coffee have been jntroduced of late years 
and of v.hich the latter is becoming a valuable article of export. 
English Kitchen garden vegetables are also cultivated here and there. 
The above is an imperfect list of the indigenous productions but the 
subject is sufficiently interesting to deserve a minute scientific 
investigation. 


The subjoined Agricultural calendar for the country will furnish 
some further information regarding the prodactions of the country. 


J ANUARY—(Thye.) 
In this month 


Jack Tree (.irtocarpus integrifolia)—Begins to flower. 

Pepper Vine (Piper nigrum)—The crop this month is gathered. 

Ginger (Amomimn Zingiber)—Dig out and store prior to planting. 

Banana (Jf/usa tertilts)-or Large Plantain—ceases fruiting this 
month, 

Turmeric (Curcuma longa)—Dig out by the end of the month. 

Cocoanyt Tree (Cucos nucifera)—Largest crop to be expected 
this month. Ia the sandy taluqs of N. Travancore grown trees 
must be watered, they yield toddy all the year round. 


if 
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‘Horse gram (Dolichos uniflorus)—is reaped: 

Coffee ( Coffea Arabica)—Forest felling continues and trees flower 
according to early or late season. 

Cholum (Serghum vulgare)—is gathered ir this month, South 
Travancore. 

Paddy Crop (Cumbha Poo)—commences: 

The Punjah Backwater, fields of N. Travancore are drained and. 
sown with paddy. 

Tamarind (Famarindus Indica)—fruit ripens about this time.. 

Avarakai (Dolichos lablab)— harvest commences. 

Palmyra Palm ( Borassus flabelliformis)—Jaggery season has closed... 

Pine Apple (Ananas sativus)—flowers appear. 

Cardamoms (Elettaria cardamomum)—The Magara Elum matures. 

Palmyra Palm Tree (Borassus flabelliformis)—toddy extracted six 
months of the year ending with this month. 

Punnai Tree (Calophyllum inophyllum)—flowering season com- 
mences. 

Cucumber (Cucumis uttlissimus)—gathered. 

Vendakai (Abelmoscus esculentus) and Seeni Avarakai, Small bean, 
yield crops. 

Pavaikai (Momordiea Charantia)—season continues. 

Koova, Arrowroot (Curcuma Angustifolia)—planted. 


FEBRUARY—( Masi.) 


Tho Illuppai Tree (Bassta longifolia)—flowering commences. 

Cocoanut Tree (Cocos nucifera)—yields large crops. 

Coffee (Coffea Arabica)—flowers : felling over. 

Jinjilie (Sesamum Indicum)—sowing begins. 

Mango Tree (Mangifera Indica )—flowers. 

Yam (Dioscorea alata)—is planted in gardens. 

Tamarind Tree (Zamarindus Indica)—fruit ripens and is gathered 
at the end of the month. 

Paddy harvest closes. 

Cocoanut Tree (Coces nuct/era)—watered in North Travancore in 
sandy spots. 


7% 
Pooshanikai, Pumpkin (Cucurbita maxima)—matures and gather- 


ing commences. 

Thadiankai (Cucurbita Pepo}—matures. 

Vendaikai ( Abelmoscus esculentus) and SeeniAvarakai (Small bean) 
-—begin to be gathered. 

Avarakai (Dolichos lablab)—continues to yield. 

Pavaikai (Momordica Charantia)—ends this month. 

Murungai Tree (Moringa Pterygosperma)—bears fruit. 
: Marca—(Panguny.) 

Paddy straw stacked this month. 

Coffee ( Coffea Arabica )—barning of forest &c. commences; flower- 
ing continues. 

Jinjilie (Sesamum Indieum)—sown after Paddy ei in North 
Travancore. : 

Yams of different species are planted—Cenee, Kachel and Podit- 
filangu. 

Chemboo (Caladium eseulentum)—planting continues. 

Cocoanut Tree (Cocos nucifera)—continues to yield good crops. 

Felling for Cardamom gardens commences. 

Cashew nut Tree (Anaeardium oceidentale)—fruit matures. 

Chilli (Capsicum annuum)—ripen. 

Cocoanut Trees—watering continued. 

Cloves ( Carophyllus aromaticus)—ripen, and gathering commences. 

Pooshanikai (Cucurdtta mazima)—abundant. 

Thadiankai (Cucurbita Pepo}\—matures and is gathered.. 

Vendaikai and Seeni Averaikai—astill in season. 

Avaraikai—ends this month. 

Onions (Allium cepo) and Garlic (Allium sativum)-—gathered. 

Marungai (Moringa Pterygosperma)—yields its crop. 


Apani—(Chittray.) 
Vanilla (Vanilla Aromatica)—gathering commences. 
Tamarind (Tamarindus Indica}—blossoms. 
Varaga, (Panicum miliaceum), Samai (Panicum frumentaceum) 
and Lentils (Zreum Lens)—are sown. 
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Fields are ploughed after fall of first or second rain (Cunny Poo 
Crops.) 

Céop of Punjah lands reaped (Mada Poo.) 

The Pannai Tree (Calophyllum inophyllum)—blossoms. 

Coffee (Coffea Arabica)}—Proceas of holing, 

Jinjilie (Sesamum Indicum) is sown in garden lands. 

Mango Tree (Mangifera Indica)—fruit begins to ripen. 

‘Cardamom (Eletaria cardamomum), the Magara elum—begin to 
- Hower abont this time. Felling for cardamom gardens is concluded 
by end of this month. 

Cashew nut Tree (Anacardium occidentale) —fruit and nuts mature. 

Chillies (Capsicum annuwm)—ripen and are gathered and dried. 

‘Cocoanut Trees (Cocos nucifera)—are watered and also planted. 

Nutmegs (Myristica moschata)—ripen in small quantities. 

‘Cereal lands sown broadcast. 

Sugar Cane (Sacoharum officinarum)—cuttings are planted this 
month. 

Brinjal or Egg Plant (‘Solanum melongena)—sown and transplanted. 

Cucumber (Cucumis utilissimus)—planting commences. 

Vendaikai (Abelmoscus esculentus)—seeds sown. 

Avarakai (Dolichos lablab) and Seeni Avarakai (Small bean)— 
seeds put down. 

Peerkankai (Lugfa acutangula)—seeds sown. 

Chooraykai, Bottlegourd (Lagenaria cucurbita}—seeds sown. 

Onions and Garlic (Allium cepo, and Allium satirwm)—gathered. 
_+ Morunga (Drumaetick)—cuttings planted. : 


Mar—{Vaikausy.) 
Sowing of Varagu (Pantcum miliaceum), Samai (P. frumentaceum) 
and Lentils (Zrvum lens)—is over by this month. 
Black gram (Phaseolouse mungo)—sown. 
Sowing season in Paddy ( Oriza Nepaiensis) commences (Cunni Poo.) 
Ginger (Amomum Zinjiber) and turmeric (Crrcuma longa)— 
planted. 
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Mango Tree (Mangifera Indica)—frait season closes. 

Cardamoms (Llettarta cardamomum)—continue to flower (Magara 
Alum.) 

Betel (Chavica betle) leaves are cut all the year round but plant- 
ing of the vines commences about this time. 

Cucumber (Cucumis utilissimus) is gathered. 

Vendakai ( Abebmosous esculentum) and Avarakai (Dolichoe lablab) 
are over. 

Pavai (Momordica Charantia)—seeds put down 

Vanilla (Vanilla aromatica)—gathering continues during this 
time. 

Coffee (Cofea Arabica)—planting commences according to early 
or late monsoon. 

JuNE—(Auny.) | 

Alexandrian Laurel (Calophyllum inophyllum)—first crop ripens 
this month. 

The Jack Tree (Artocarpus integrifolia)—fruits ripen before the 
end of the month. 

Pepper vines (Piper nigrum) —bud profusely after the Tiruvathira 
rains. 

Coffee (Cofiea Arabica)—planting commences or continues. 

Paddy (Oriza Nepalensis)—sowing season ends (Canny Poo.) 

Pine apple (Ananas sativus)—begins to ripen. 

Tamarind (Zamarindus Indicus)—fruit matures. 

Areca or Betel nut Palm (Areca catechu)—flowers. 

Brinjals (Solanum melongena)—yield good crop. 

Cucumbers ( Cucumis utilissimus)—continued to be gathered. 

Peerkankai (Lujfa acutangula)—season commences. 

Chooraykai, bottle gourd, (Lagenaria cucurbita)—begins to be 
gathered. 

Vanilla ( Vanilla aromatica)—harvest ends with end of this month: 


JuLY—( Andy.) 


Tamarind ( Tamarindus Indicum)—fruit ripens. 
The Ilupai Tree (Bassia longifolia-Mahwa Tree)—fruit ripens. 
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Tapioca (Janipha Manihot)—-tubers are dug. 

Yams (Dioscorea alata) are gathered. 

Palmyra Tree (Boraseus flabelliformis)—fiowers. 

Jack Tree (Artocarpus intergrifolia)—fruit is over. 

Pine Apple (Ananas sativus)}—continue to ripen. 

Punnai Tree (Calophyllum inophylium)—oil expressed from the 
nuts. 

Pumpkin (Cucurbita Maxima)—seeds sown. 

Brinja!s (Solanum melongena)—begin to mature. 

Vendakai (Abelmosens esculentus) and Avarakai (Dolichos lablab}— 
plucking commences. Seeds of latter also planied. 

Pavaikai (Momordica Charantia)—continues. 

Peerkankai (Luffa acutangula)—procurable, Chooraykai (Cetbash) 
— continues. 

Onions and Garlie (Allium cepa and Allium sativum)—gathered. 

Padalangai (Tyichosanthes anguina)—seeds sown. 

| Avaust—(Auvany.) 

Maize (Indian Corn, Zea Maize) Ragghee (Eleusine coracana) 
and Lentils (Zrvum lens)—barvesting commences. 

Black gram (Phaseolus mungo)—gathered in this month. 

Jinjilie (Sesamum Indicum) is reaped. 

Paddy ( Orize Nepalensis)—reaped and fields prepared for, fresh 
crop. . 

Chemboo (Caladium esculentum)—continues to be dug out. 

Palmyra Tree (Borassus flabelliformis)—continues to flower, the 
first stalk comes out in this month, and toddy is drawn. 

Pine Apples (Ananas sativus)—are over by this month. 

Jaggery (Sugar fram Borassus flabelliformis)—season. 

The Laurel Tree ( Calophyllum imophyllum)—OQil is expressed. 

The Cocoanut (Cocos nucifera)}—planted this month. 

Brinjals (Solanum melongena)—mature, and gathering commences. 

Vendakai (Abelmoscus esculentus) and Avarakai (Dolichos lablab) 
continue to be plucked. 

Pavaikai (Momordica Charantia)-—over. 

Peerkankai (Lujfa acutangula)—continue. 

Chooraykai (Bottle gourd;—are. procurable, 


Serremszn-—(Puratiasy.) 

Sowing season for Lentils (Zrowm lens)—oommences. 
Paddy (Oryza Nepalensis)—straw is stacked, Cunny Poo harvest 
over, fields prepared. 

Horse gtam (Dolichos uniforus)—sown. 

Tapioca (Janipha Manihot)—cuttings planted. 

The Palmyra (Boraseus flabelliformis)—Toddy and Feseuce wane 
continue, 

Laurel Tree (Calophylium inophylium)—oil expressed. 

Limes (Citrus acida)—ripen. 

Cereal land harvest season commences. 

The Clove (Carophyliue aromaticus)—flowers. 

Kattirikai, Brinjals (Solanum melongena), and Avareakai nee 
lablab)—gathering continues. 

Peerkankai (Luffa acutangula)}—continve, and Podalankai (Trt- 
chosanthes angutna)-—season continue. 

Coffee (Coffea Avabica)—gathering in this month and in October 
and November according to flowering, 

Ocrosan—(Alpazi.) 

planted with top cuttings. 

Coffes ( Coffea, Arabica}—becomes ripe and gathering commences. 

Palmyra (Boraseus flabelliformis)—Jaggery and Toddy season 
continue. 

The Clove (Carophyllue arematious)—continues to flower. 

The illuppai tree fruit ripen. 

Paddy fields ploughed. 

Chemboo (Caladium eseulentsum)—Second crop taken out. 

Cardamom (Elettaria cardamomum)—ripen. 

Horse gram (Dolichos unjflorus)—sowing continues. 

Limes (Citrus acida)-—continue to ripen. 

Pumpkin (Cucurbita mazima)—mature about this time. 

Thadiankai (Cucurbita Pepo)—matuare. 

Kattirikai, Brinjals (Solanum melongena)—are gathered 
out the year. Vendakai (Abelmoscus esculentus) and Avarakai 
( Dolizhos lablab)—continue. to be plucked. 
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Poerkankai (Luffa acutangula)—continues, and Pudalankai ( Tri- 
chosanthes anguina) is plucked. 


NovemMBER—(Kartigay.) 


Embanking,, and water baled out of Punjah fields. 

Laurel tree (Calophyllum Inophyllum)—ripens. 

Athenkai, Plantain—( Musa tertilis)—matures, other kinds grow 
all the year round. 

Chemboo (Caladium esculentum)—gathering continues. 

Areca Palm (Areca Catechu)—nuts ripen. 

The Palmyra (Borassus flabelliformis)—Jaggery and Toddy season 
continue, now most productive. 

Cardamoms (Elettaria cardamomum), Cunny elum—matare. 

Cashew nut (Anacardium occidentale) —flowers. 

Paddy fields sown. 

Cocoanut Tree (Cocos nucifera)—roots opened and gardens tilled. 

Pumpkin (C#curbtta mazima)—planting commences this month. 

Thadiankai (Cucurbita Pepo‘\—planting commences. 

Brinjals (Solanum melongena)—sown and transplanted. 

Cucumber (Cucumis utilissimus)—planting commences. 

Vendaikai (Abelmoscus esculentus), Avarakai (Doltchos lablab)— 
seeds sown. 

Peerkankai (Lujfa acutangula) and Choorakai (Bottlegourd)— 
seeds sown. 

Pudalankai (Trichosanthes anguina}—continues to be plucked. 

Murungai (Moringa Pterygosperma)—cuttings planted. 


DaceMBER—(Margaly.) 


Punjah fields drained and sown. 

The Alexandrian Laurel Tree (Calophyllum inophyllum)—flowers 
once more. 

Areca Tree (Areca catechu)—nuts continue to ripen. 

Jinjilie (Sesamum Indicum)—sown in fields N. Travancore. 

Chena, (Amorphophallus cee aee) Kachil (Dioscorea alata) 
and Podikilangoo—dug out. 

Athenkai Plantain (J/usa textilis)—planting and frait gathered. 
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Mango Tres (Mangifera 'ndica)—flowering cétamictices. | 

Chemboo (Caladium esculentum)—planted in paddy fields and 
removed from gardens. 

Toddy drawing finished. 

Pine apples (Ananas sativus)}—ripen, and some flower. 

Cardamom ( Elettaria cardamomum )—fruit matures, (Magara elam) 

Cashew nut Tree ( Anacardium occidentale)—flowers. 

Gooseberry, Nellikai ( Emblica officinalis)—matures and is gathered. 

Brinjals (Solanum melongena)—gathered. 

Cucumber (Cucumis utilissimus)—plucked. 

Vendakai (Abelmoscus esculentus), and Avarakai (Dolichos lablab) 
and Pavakai (Momordica charantia'—gathered. 

Padalankai, ( Trichosanthes anguina)—matures. 

Onions (Allium cepo) and Garlic (Allium sativa)—planting com- 
mences. 

Coffee (Coffea Arabica)—Flowering according to season and 
elevation. 


Koova, Arrowroot (Curcuma Angustifolia)—dug up. 


17. Mineral Productions. 


The mineral productions are exceedingly limited. - Laterite is 
the commen stone particularly throughout the western parts ; coarse 
granite is seen on the hills ; some limestone in the southern districts 
where molybdana and tufa (on the coast) are also observable, ron 
is found in no great quantity ; most of the rivers however deposit 
it in a sandy ore, but too poor to pay the expense of working. That 
the rocks are impregnated with it, is seen from their occasional 
effects on the needle. Ssome fine specimens of copper have been seen, 
though it is not known from whence they were obtained. There 
ig no reason to suppose thatthis or any other metal exists here to 
any great extent. A substance resembling though not coal,(it is like 
chared wood) is found at Wurkallay where also is observable a bitu- 
minous matter similar to dammer which readily ignites ; it is col- 
lected by the poorer classes and sold as incense. Alum has been 
observed in a dull colored laminated clay found in this vicinity and 
jron sulphate of green yitriol is extracted from a dark earthy mat- 
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ter procured im the satne place. In fact the tract immtediately in 
the vicinity of Wurkallay seein probably the chief mineral pro- 
ductions of the country. This piace has already been described as 
a series of low hills bordering the sez ;' the superficies, a coarse 
rock reposes on several successive stratas of black, blue, and dark- 
greyish laminated earth which ere found to contain those several 
mineral and fossil substances. A small stream is seen issuing from 
the foot of those heighis : its waters have a taste slightly sulphu- 
rous, (there are no other springs tainted with mineral solution) but 
they are more celebrated for their sanctity than medicinal virtues. 
Precious stones are scarcely ever met with although numerous 
pebbles of inferior value are frequently found and many are thrown 
up by the sea along the shore in the vicinity of Quilon. Zoophy 
tresporge fuci, are found on the coast. 

A remarkable deposit of Lignite is found below the Laterite of 
the Wurkallay cliffs at the depth of 100 ft. from the surface. Below 
this again Limestone have been dug out. 

Plumbago or granite is not uncommon sometimes being found in 
lumps at various depths and at other times running in veins through 
Laterite especially close to Nedoovungaud or Puthanapurom. Fossil 
Limestone occurs at Cape Comorin and so also deposits of flint— 
Hamites or Fossil sponges. The geological features of the country 
consist chiefly of granite, greciss and Laterite. Some mineral springs 
are also seen in the country specially in the mountainous Districts 
of Kottaracurray, Puthanapurom and Neduvengaud. Some sul- 
pherated springs are also seen in Sheringeel. 

The Laterite is a rock peculiar to India and sufficiently soft to 
be cut into blocks for building purposes with a hatchet. It is com- 
posed of a ramified mass of tubes whose walls are gerierally a hard 
ferruginous clay. These tubes and the interspaces are filled with 
lighter colored clays. ‘In some, the stratification indistinct or in- 
visible and in others it is distinct. Laterite in short is a fossiliferous 
- deposit containgig organism eile, genius and stratified 
pigmatite. 
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POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





1. Divisions. 


Travancore is divided into thirty-two districts called by the = 
name of Mundapathum-vatil. They are as follows :— 


Thovalay, Kartigapully, 
Augusteeswarem, Ambalapolay, 
apace re Remeled 
coolum enganoor, 
Velavencode, Thiravellah 
Trevandrum South, Vycome, 

Do. North, Shertalay, 
Neduvangaud, Yettoomanoor, 
Neyattinourray, Cottayam, 
Sheraingil, Chunganacherry, 
Quilon, Meshachel 
Kottaracurray, pasar 
Puthanapurom, Thodopolay, 
Shencottah, Cunnathunand, 
Kunnathoor, Alungaud, 
Karunagapully, Paravoor. 


Each of these districts has several sub-divisions which are in dif 
ferent places differently termed Pravurti, Maniyum, Kelvi and 
Pidakai. . 

The talooks were first called Mundapathum-vathukal (the gate or 
presence of the Pagoda) in the year 995 M. E, when the then reign- 

1750 A.D. 


ing Prince made the kingdom of Travangore the property of Sree 
Pudmanabha and converted the denomination ef the.Btate. servanta 
into Sree Pundayakeriyam chaywarkal (men who. perform. the duty 
of the holy or nancial administration.) 


Taovata District is bounded on the north and east by the province 
of Tinnevelly ; south by the district of Augusteeswarum 5 and on 
the west by the district of Kalculum. 

Its greatest length is 19 miles. Its greatest breadth is 12 miles. 

The area is 121 square miles. It has a + population of sags or 
an average of 244 to a square mile, 
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It is subdivided into six Pravartis called Pidakais, viz : 


Mel-Pidakai, Thovala, 
Anentapoorum, Thalakudi, 
Alakiyapandipoorum, Nadu-pidakai. 


The principal towns in this district are Alakiapandipoorum, 
the ancient capital of Nanjanaud containing extensive agrams ; 
Bhoothapandi on the right bank of the Palayar river is am extensive 
town the residence of the Tahsildar, and possessing a celebrated 
Hindu Temple and agram and rich cultivation all around. 


Thalakudi is a fine village celebrated for its large tank ; and Thova- 
la which gives its name to the district and has a public charitable 
Establishment belonging to it. 

Arambooly imparts its name to the fortified lines guarding the 
southern entrance to Travancore. 


AGUSTEESWARUM is bousded on the north by Thovala ; east by 
Tinnevelly ;: south by sea ; and west by Eraneel. 

Ite length is 12 miles; breadth 10 miles. It contains 97 square 
miles, and has a population of 81,613 or un average of 841 persons 
to a square mile. 

It is subdivided into six Pidakais : 


Parakka-Pidakai, Augusteeswaram-Pidakai, 
Padappattu-Pidakai, Shushindrum, 
Kottaru-Pidakai, Terur-Pidakai, 


The principal places are Kunnia-Kumari or Cape Comorin, one 
of the principal places of Hindu Pilgrimage. It is celebrated for 
its Temple dedicated to the Virgin goddess of this name remarkable 
for its sanctity. There are but few houses. 

Shushindrum is remarkable for its Pagoda built in the Carnatic 
style and dedicated to Thanoo Moorthy, and is the largest place of 
Hindu-worship in Travancore. It is the residence of the Tahsildar, 
and is regular but small town. 

Nagercoil, the head quarters of the. London Missionary Society 
in Travancore, and formerly the seat of Government. It is the 
station of the southern Zillah Court. 

Kottar is a large market-town of remote antiquity of censiderable 
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extent to which the merchants from the southern parts of India 
resort. ‘The streets are irregular and narrow, extending 1} mile from 
north to south. It contains some public buildings, a granary and a 
large Tobacco Bankshall. The most regular part of the Town is near 
the Pagoda of Vadeveeswarum, where the Brahmins reside in houses 
well built and neatly arranged in streets. It is the seat of an English 
‘District School. It has 1,897 houses, and a population of 7,338. 

Agusteeswarum which gives its name to the district, is a place of 
small note. 

Mylaudy is a considerable village in the base of the southern hills, 
contains the first Protestant church built in Travancore in the year 
1810 by the Rev. Mr. Ringeltaube. 

Mannacoody is distinguished by its church, situated on the edge 
of a small lake. 


Katcuium is bounded on the north by the province of Tinnevelly ; 
on the east by the district of Thovala ; south by Eraneel ; and west 
by Vilavencode. 


Its area is 142 square miles ; and has a population of 62,146, or 


489 to a square mile. & 
It is subdivided into eight Pravertis : 
Kaleulum, Ponmana, 
Brahmapurum, Tiruvattar, 
Kotanallore, Attur, 
Mekkodu, Kappiyara. 


The chief places here are Paranal ansaid the seat of (tovern- 
inent previous to its removal to Trevandrum, and the Cutcherry 
station of the Tahsildar of Kalculum, and the Southern Division 
Peishear. It has a celebrated palace and Pagodas and has an exten- 
sive fortification. 

Thuckalay, the principal market adjoining the town where there is 
an English District School, is a place of some trade. Both the places 
together contain a population of 8,906, and 1,944 houses. 

Pooliacarichy or Oodayagherry, # fort and Town in which is buried 
- M. E. De’ Lanoy, a European adventurer to whose genius Travancore 
owes much of % wdonquests. It was he who constructed this fort. 
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« Tiruvatiar is famous for its Pagoda, and the seat of a Police 
_Ameen’s Cutcherry. It is situated on a picturesque winding of the 
Tamrapurni. It has 461 houses, and a population of 2,048. 
Tirunandikaray is also famous for its Pagoda. . 
Tirupparappoo bas a Pagoda near a cataract on the Codayar. 


ERANEEL is bounded on the north by Kalculum ; east by Augus- 
teeswaram ; south by the sea ; and on the west by Vilavencode. 

Its length is 18 miles; breadth 8 miles. Its area is 142 square 
miles, containing a population of 1,06,732, or 751 persons to a 
square mile. 


It is subdivided into eight Pravertis : 


Eraneel, Midalum, 
Kadi yapattanum ; Tiruvankodu, 
Nindakaray, Nattalum, 
Kulachel, Killiyoor. 


The prineipal towns are Colachel, is formerly a commercial port in 
which the Danes had a factory commercial Resident. It is now 
a rising port, having a Master Attendant ; and it is also the station 
of agSub-Magistrate. It has 1,038 houses, and 4,768 persons. 

Eraneel, the residence of the Tahsildar, is an irregular town with 
narrow strects. It has 1,085 houses, and a population of 4,878. 

Thiravithancode, formerly the residence of the Royal family, and 
from which the whole State takes its name. There is a celebrated 
Mahommedan mosque. 

Neyoor, a Mission station anes a school and a Hospital. Here 
a weekly market is held every Monday. 

Keralapurum is the town built by a Kerala Vurmah, one of the 
ancient kings of Travancore. It is also the seat of a Pagoda. 

Killiyoor, tho seat of a Police Ameen’s Cutcherry. Raja- 
kamungulum, on the beach, is the Head-quarter of the Salt She- 
ristadar. 


VELAVANCODE is bounded on the north by Tinnevelly ; east by 
Kaleuwlam and Erancel ; and south by sea; and west by Neyattin- 
karays 
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Its length is 24 miles ; breadth seven miles. 


Its area is 145 square miles ; and has a population of 69,553 or 
476 to a square mile, 


It is subdivided into eight Pravertis : 


Vilavancode, Arudeshappatty, - 
Arumana, Irudeshappattu, 
Pakodu, Kunnatur, 
Kaliyal, j Painkulam. 


The most remagkable places are Kullithoray, a large Nair town, 
the residence of the Tahsildar having a Chuttrum for travellers on 
the right bank of the Tambraparni, English School, Travellers’ 
Bungalow and Palace. 


Tengaputnum, a sea-port town on the mouth of the Tambraparni — 


having some trade. 


NEYATTINKARAY is bounded on the north by Tinnevelly ; on 
the east by Velavankodu ; on the south by sea ; aud on the west by 
Trevandrum and Nedumangadu. 

Its length is 25 miles ; and its breadth 16 miles. 

Its area is 213 square miles ; and its population 1,06,128, or 498 
to a square mile. 

It is subdivided into ten Pravertis : 


Neyattinkaray, Parayichala, 
Nemum, Kunattukal, 
Kottukal, Perunkatavila, 
Marukil, Kollayil, 
Vilappu, Kulattur. 


The principal places of Neyattinkaray are Vilanjam, a sea-port, and 
formerly a Dutch factory, and the site of which is still pointed out. 

Tiruvallam, remarkable for its temple on tho banks of the Kara- 
manay river. 

Neyattinkaray, a a large Nair town, and the residence of the Tahsil- 
dar with a Palace and Pagoda. It is situated on the southern bank 
of the Neyaur. It contains also a public Agarum or alms-house or 
Choultry where Brahmins are fed. 

Balaramapoorum, comparatively of recent date, founded by Dewan, 
Oomany Tamby, about the year 1808. It was his intention to have 
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" yaade it a principal commercial town, and to have cnt a naviguble 
eanal to communicate with the sea at Vilingum. Artificers and 
merchants were invited. It now remains in an unfinished state 
ecupied by oilmongers and weavers with a bazaar. 

Covelom is a sanitarium of the Europeans close to Thiruvellum 
on the sea-coast. 

Pooaur, a sea-port on the mouth of the Neyaur. Small crafts are 
built here. 


& 
TrevanpruM Sours is bounded on the north by Trevandrum 
North ; on the east by Neyattinkaray ; on the south by the sea; 
on the west by Trevandrum North. 


TREVANDRUM NorrH is bounded on the north by Nedumangadz ; 
on the east by Neyattinkaray and South Trevandrum ; on the south 
by South Trevandrum and the sea ; and on the west by Chirayinkeel. 

Both together has an area of 99 square miles ; the population is 
South 49,927 and North by 90,486, or both together 1,014 persons 
to a square mile. 

South Trevandrum is subdivided into five Pravertis : 


Nellamun, Kulattur, 
Puttum, Pullipoorum. 
Ullore, 

North Trevandrum is subdivided into five : 
Vanjiyur, Kalacuttum, 
Palkulangara, Tonnakil. 
Vattiyarkavu, 


Poontoray on the coast is the sea-port town of Trevandrum and of 
minor importance as a place of trade. 
A Description of the Metropolis will be given in another place. 


NEDUVANGAUD is bounded on the north by Kottarakaray and 
Pattanapoorum ; on the south by Neyattinkaray ; and on the west 
by Trevandrum and Chirayankil. 

Its length is 29°mniles ; and its breadth is 25 miles, 

Its area is 340 square miles ; and has a population of 47,668, 
or 140 to a square mile, 
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It is subdivided into eight Pravertis.: 


Neduvan ‘ Aryanad, 
Vembayikunam, Perungulam, 
Karakulam, Kulattumel, 
Ulamalakal, Vamanapooram. 


The chief places are Neduvangaud, also called Ellavalluvarnadu, 
formerly the capital of a race of petty chieftains, is at present the 
residence of the Tahsildar. It is now becoming a place of some 
importance. : 

Aryanad, once a flourishing market-town for the trade of Travan- 
core with Tinnevelly by a pass in the Ghauts now shut. 


CHERAYANKEEL is bounded on the north by Kollum and Kotta- 
rakaray ; on the east by Nedumungaud ; on the south by Trevan- 
drum ; and on the west by sea. 

Its length is 14, and breadth 8. 

Its area is 143 square miles ; and has a population of 87,992, or 
615 to a square mile. 

It is subdivided into eleven Pravertis : 


Cherayinkeel, Madavur, 
Kuntallur, Nagarur, 
Kadekkavur, Attangal, 
Manambnur, Idakkodu, 
Wurkalay, Kilimanur. 
Navoikulam, 


The most remarkable places are Attangal, the personal domain of 
the Royal family, on the bank of the river with Pagodas and palace ; 
Waurkalay famous for its tank and temple situated on the top of the 
headland. It contains 1,366 houses, and a population of 6,502. 

Cherayankceel, an extensive Nair town, and the seat of the Tahsil- 
dar’s and Moonsiff’s Cutcherries. 

Anjengo, a British Possession situated on the coast consists of a 
narrow strip between the backwatyr and the sea. The inhabitants 
are the descendants of the Portugnese and the Dutch. Here is the 
remains of a square fort in the interior of which the Commercial 
Resident formerly resided. There are remains of a large Roman 
Catholic church and several ancient monuments mostly Dutch. In 
oue is inscribed the name J. Toller, the first British Resident 
A. D. 1777, 
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Korranakaaay is bounded on the north and east by Puthana- 
poorum ; south by Nedumungaud and Cherayankeel ; and on the 
west by Quilon. | 

Its length is 21 miles ; and its breadth is 10 miles. 

Its area is 284 square miles ; and has a population of 53,137, or 
227 to a square mile. 

It is stbdivided into seven Pravertis : 


Kottarakaray, Vellayath, 
Chadayamangalum, Kummil, ° 
Anjal, Ummanur. 
Alukone, 


The principal places are Kottarakaray containing a palace and an 
ancient Syrian church, and the Cutcherry of the Tahsildar. 

Vellinallur is where an annual fair is held. Close to this is a 
Pagoda situated on a small cataract. 

Kondaray, a small but regular town situated amidst some fine 
open heights. 


PUTHANAPOORUM is bounded on the north by Kunnattoor and 
Kartigapully ; on the east by Shenkotta; on the south by Nedu- 
mungaud ; and on the west by Kottarakaray. 

Its length is 24 miles ; and its breadth is 16 miles. 

Its area is 400 square miles ; and has a population of 36,816, or 
92 persons to a square mile. 

It is subdivided into 8 Pravertis : 


Puthanapoorum, Talavur, 
Vilakudi, Kulakkada, 
Mayilum, Malur, 
Vettikavala, Pattari desham. 


The principal plices are Koolathoorpoolay containing a famous 
temple—oaths taken at it being considered of peculiar sacredness. 

Puthanapoorum on the banks of a fine river, one of the marts re- 
sorted to by Tinnevelly merchants. It has temple and Oottoopooray. 

Arienkoil situgfed at the top of one of the chief passes over the 
Ghauts. There is a temple of great celebrity and antiquity. In its 
vicinity is the frontier Chowkey or Custom House. Aaroor market 
frequented by Tinnevelly merchants. 

Poonalore is a small town on the High road. 
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SHENKOTTA is on the eastern side of the-Ghauts, and is bounded 
on the north, east and south by the British Province of Tinnevelly ; 
and on the west by Puthanapoorum and Nedoomungaud. 

Its length is 16 miles. Its breadth is unequal running into Tin- 
nevelly in a narrow strip of country 19 miles in length. 

Its area is 65 square miles ; and has a population of 28,756, or 
442 to a square mile. 

It is subdivided into cight Pravertis : 


Shenkotta, Tlattur, 

Karkkudi, Ayikkudi, 
Shivalanallore, Klangadu, 

Puliyera, Chambur Vadakara., 


The chief places in this district are Shenkotta, the residence of 
the Tahsildar situated on the east of the Ghauts, and is an extensive 
town built in a compact form having a Brahmin population. It has 
2,621 houses, and a population of 9,752. 

Puliyera at the eastern foot of the Ariyanku: il pass. 

Vaillatur, an extensive village on the banks of a large reservoir. 

Chambur Vadakara, a large village on the eastern precincts of 
Shenkotta. 


Ko.1um or Quilon is bounded on the north by Karunagapully and 
Kunnattur ; on the south by Chirayinkil ; and on the west by the sea. 

Its length is 25 miles ; and breadth 10 miles. 

Its area is 154 square miles ; and has a population of 1,006,091, 
or 683 to a square mile. 


It is subdivided into eight Pravertis : 


Kollum, Irevipurant, 
Kilikollur, Eastern Kallada, 
Atichanallur, Western Kalladg, 
Paravur, Perunadu. 


The principal places are Paroor, an extensive town between the 
backwater and the sea, and the station of a Police Ameen’s Cutcherry. 
It has 1,273 houses, and a population of 6,678. 

Tangacherry, a British settlement on the coast, formerly a Dutcly 


possession. It had ange a fort. It is a headland of laterite jutting 
into the sea. | . 
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, Quilon with a Cantonmént occupied by a regiment of Her Majesty’s 
Madras Native Infantry. This place is remarkable as the Chrone- 
logical Era of the country being fixed from the foundation of this 
town. It owes much of its present extent and importance to the 
large military force which was stationed there in 1809 to 1830. It 
has now only one regiment. The Huzzoor Cutcherry and Appeal 


Court were also held there previous to its removal in 1004. It is 
1829. 


a populous town and contains extensive bazaars and several shops 
which are supplied with articles from Bombay. The Cantonment 
is to the east of the town. It has a Protestant church and several 
Bungalows for the accommodation of Officers. The British Resi- 
dency at Ashramum is the most conspicuous building on the north 
of the Cantonment, and commanding a beautiful view of the back- 
water and surrounding country. There are also some temples. 
Here is Sea Custom House under the charge of a Master Attendant. 
It has 2,877 houses, and a population of 14,366. 





Kunatroor is bounded on the north by Mavelikurray and Chen- 
ganoor; on the east by hills ; on the south by Puthanapuram, 
Kottarakaray and Kollum ; and on the west by Karunagapully. 

Its length is fourteen miles ; and its breadth is 25 miles. 

Tts area is 185. It has a population of 59,947, or 325 to a 
square mile. 

It is subdivided into eight Pravertis : ; 

Kunnattur, Vallikodu, 


Poruvari, Adur, 
Churanadu, Pattikkal, 
Aatimangalum, Koduman. 


The principal places are Satankotta containing a temple of great 
celebrity and having a weekly market. 

Kunnattyr a large but irregular town containing the Tahsildar’s 
Cutcherry. 
_ Poruvali is another large town ; Kuddumbanaud ig an ancient 
Syrian church now gane to decay. 

Addoor on the northern High road to Cottayam having a Travel- 
4ers’ Bungalow. 
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« KARUNAGAPULLY is bonded on the north by Kartigapully ; on 
the east by Mavolikkatay and Kunnattoor 5 on the south by pollens ; 
and on the west by the sea. 

It is fifteen miles in length ; and eight.miles in breadth. 

Its aréa is 89 square iniles ; and has a ‘population of 95,470, or 
1,072 to a squate mile. 

It is subdivided into eight Pravertis : 


Karuriagapully Tarava, 
Kulashegharapurtm; ; Tavalukara; 
Patuppalli, Chavara, 
Krishnapoorum, Panmana. 


The principal towns in Karunagapully aro Padanairakdlangaray 
containing the Tahsildar’s Cutcherry. 

Karunagapully, which gives its name to the distfict is inhabit- 
ed by Mahommedans who have an éxtensive mosque. There are 
the ruins of a small fort and palace. ; 

Krishnapoorum, a populous town chiefly Nair. It had an ex- 
tensive fori depended by strong bamboo hedge. It has also a 
Pagoda. 

KARTIGAPULLY is bounded on the north by Athbalapoolay ; east 
by Chenganore ind Mavelikara; south by Karunagupully ; and - 
on the west by the sea. 

It is fifteen miles in length ; and seven miles in breadth, 

Iis area is 70 square ntiiles ; and has a population of 80,263, of 
1,146 to a square mile. 

It is subdivided into ten Pravartis : 


reer mie Pallipadu, 
ee ; Mutukkulum, 
vet Kilakkakkara, 
Kc kadu, Kumarapurum, 
Cheppadu, Tirukunapoolay. 


The most noteworthy places in Kartigapulli aie— 
Aripada, containing the Tahsildar’s Cutcherry and a Pagoda of , 
great cclebrity and sanctity. There is also a Kottarum. ) 
Kayankulam, formerly « Dutclt commercial station. There are 
txtensive bazaars kept by Konkanis. 
Tirakkunappula containing a temple and palace on the coast 
situated in an estaie of Edapully Rajah. 
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Kartigapully, here is a general bazaar forming a long street and 
kept by Maupuleys and Cheities, at which a daily market is held. 
There is also a Syrian church here. 


MAVELIKARAY is boanded on the north by Chenganore ; on the 
east and south by Kunattar ; weet by Karunagapally and Kar- 
tigapally. | 

Its lergth is 10 miles ; and its breadth is 17 miles. 

Tts area is 200 square miles ; and _ a population of 169,191, 
or 159 to a squmre mile. 

It is subdivided into nine Pravertis ¢ 


Moavelikaray, Pallikal, 
Kimamangalum, Tama 
Tekkekkam Nuranads, 


Pandalam Tekkekkary, Ala. 
Pandalum Vadakkekkara, 


The principal places of interest are— 

Mavelikaray, a large fortified town, and the residence of the Tah- 
sildar. The fort was built of red stone and mud about 2 miles im 
circumference. It is now in ruins. 

Pandalum, once tbe capital of an independent principality, called 
Troor-suroopum subjagated in 931, and assumed in 1812. It has 
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1,007 houses, and‘ sw population of 4,870. Here is also a Kottarunr 


where some of the rolatiens of the present Royal family reside. 
There is a Syrian church and population. 
Sheanitulla is a most perfect Nair village, 


CHENGANORE is bounded on the north by Ambalapafa and Tiru- 
valla ; on the cast by hills ; on the south by Kunattore aml Mave- 
likaray ; and on the west by Kartigapally. 

Its length is 1Z miles ; and breadth 20 miles. 

Tts area is 160 square miles ; and’ has a population of 75,998, or 
159 to a square mile: 

It is subdivided into seven Prevortis ¢ 


Chenganore, Kumbara, 
Manarn, Chenittala, 
Vadakkehkara, Omallore. 


Rani, 
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The chief places in Chenganore are— 

Manara, an extensive town with a mixed population on the 
Pambay. 

Chenganore containing the Tahsildar’s Cutcherry, and a temple of 
considerable celebrity dedicated to Siva, containing a mixed popu- 
lation, alse the banks of the Pambay. . 

Rani has a Syrian church situated on o rock over hanging the 
river. 

Atchenkoil is a pass and temple of that.aansa,. 

Pootuncas has a large Syrian church and a mixed populatton. 

Pathanumtlitta is also a town of some lapoertance contnining a 
Police Ameen’s Caicherry. 


TrmvvELLa is bounded on the north by Chenganpre ; east by 
hills ; on the south by Chenganore ; and west by Ambalapulay, 

Ita length is 9 miles ; and breadth 20 miles. 

Its area is 125 square miles ; and has a population of 97,820, or 
787 to a square mile. 


It is subdivided into seven Pravertis : 


Tiravella, Aranmula, 
Nedumbram, Ayirur, 
Kaviyur, Kalluppara, 
Kadappira, 


The principal places are— 


Kalluppara, once the capital of a petty State. 

Tiruvella, containing a richly endowed temple of great magnitude 
and sanctity founded in B.C. 83, and the Tahsildar’s Cutcherry. 

There are ranges of shops and also a Syrian church. 

Kaviyur, remarkable for its temple and large tank. 

Caljlaurparay, belonging to Eddappulli Rajah has a large Nair 
population and Christians. 

Vaypoor has a church and pettah. 

Niranum, contains one of the most ancient Syrian churches in 
the country. 

Aranmula contains a temple which has the reputation of possess 
ing uncommon sanctity, 
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AMBALAPULAY is bounded on the north by Shertallay and the . 
Cochin State ; an the east by Changangchery and Tiruvella ; on 
the south by Chenganore and Kartigapully ; and on the west by 
the sea, 

Jts length is 15 miles ; breadth is 10 miles, 

Its area is 121 square miles ; and has a population of 89,022, ar 
(05 to a square mile, 


It ia subdivided into twelve Pravertis : 


Ambualapulay, Chambakkulam, 
Alappulay, Talavadi, 
Kainakari, Kolimuka, 
Kavalam, Takari, 
Palinguna, Pilakkada, 
Nedumudi, Karumadi. 


The principal places sre— 


Ambalapulay, the residence ofsthe Tabsilday, and the former 
eapjtul of the Chembagacherry Rajahs. I¢ has a most eminent 
Pagoda. 

Pirakkadavu or Pooracaad, a Jarge Konkani town on the coast, 
and once one of the commercial stations of the Portuguese. 

Alleppy, the chief sea-port town of Travancore, having 6,231 
houses, and 29,918 porsens, 

Kovalum, Shembakulam and Tallavaddy are the most remarkable 
places in tho pynjay tracts. : 


_SHERTALLAY is bounded on the north by the Cochin Territory ; 
on the enst by Vembanaud Lake ; en the soyth by Ambalapulay ; 
and on the west by the sea, 

Its length is 25 miles ; and its breadth is 7 miles. 
Its area is 12) square miles ; and hag a population of 1,14,931, 
or 890 to a square mile. 


It is subdivided into seven Pravertis : 


Shertallay, Mararikkulam, 
Vayalaru, Ariadu, 
Arur, Taunirmukkam, 


Taravur, 
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The chief places are— 

Shertallay, the residence of the Tuhsildar, has a temple dedicated 
to Bahgavathy. It has 2,190 houses, and a population of 9,229. ° 

Maraikkulam is a town of some ‘importance. 

Munanjainy, a Pagoda and a street of bazaars once a mart. 

Tannirmukkam, 2 Pagoda and ghoultry, very prettily situated 
on a cape. 

Tourour is a Pagoda, near which is Manaeoduna ehureh. 

Moocoomail having 1,356 houses, and a pepeaeee of 4,912. 


ValkKaM is bounded on the north and east by the Cochin Terri i- 
tory ; on the south by Ettamancor ; and on the west by the Vem- 
banaud Lake. 

Its length is 15 miles ; and its breadth is ten miles, 

Its area is 88 square miles ; and has a population of 72,151, or 
819 to a square mile, | 

It is subdivided into seven Pravertis : 


; 


Vadayarn, Manakkunam, 
Kulashegharamangalam, Vaikkam, 
Pallipuram, Mulakkulam, 

Panavalii, 


The most remarkable places in Vaikkam are— 


Pallipuram and Paunnairully situated op a large and beautiful 
island on the Lake. 

Vadayaru, the principal market-town in the neighbourhood, of 
ready access with a pettah kept by Christians, 

Vaikkam, the residence of the Tahsildar, and containing one of 
the most celebrated Shaiva temples in Travancore. It is situated 
on the borders of the lake, It has 1,013 houses, and a population 
pf 4,937. | 

Peravum, once the capita] of a petty State, It has a church 
and pagoda. 

Thuddutanette has three spacious ail handsome churches and ¢ 
Hindu temple, 
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Errumanoor is bounded on the north by Vaikkam and the Cochin 
Territory ; on the east by Muvattapulay and Meenachal ; and on 
the south by Kottayum, 

Its length is 12 miles, and breadth 15. 

Its area is 140 square miles ; and has a population of 76,890, or 
549 to a square mile. 

It is subdivided into seven Pravertis : 


Ettumanoor, Kaippira, 
Manjur, Aymanam, 

m, Kadutturutti. 
Vechur, 


The principal places are— 

Kumarakam, a great mart on the borders of the Lake; and 

Imanam, an extensive Nuyar village scattered through extensive 
topes. 

Ettumanoor containing the Tahsildar’ s Cutcherry, and a hand- 
somé Siva temple, the usual point of attraction—whose principal 
annual festival is attended by great crowds of worshippers, and aw 
ring a great fair is held. 

Corraevallengaad, an extensive but scattored village, inhabited by 
Christians who have a large handsome church. At some distant 
period this was the seat of a monastery of Nestorian monks. 

Kyepully, a small round, which is an interesting scenery. 


Korrayum is bounded on the north by Ettumanoor ; east Mee- 
nachal and Changanachery ; south Changanachery ; and west 
Vembanaud Lake. 

Its length is 10 miles ; breadth 20 miles. 

Iis area is 147 square miles ; and has a population of 60,867, or 
212 to a square mile. 

It is subdivided into six Pravertis : 


Kottayum, Vija apuram, 

Nattakam, Akalakunam, 

Pambadi, Kidangur. 
The principal places gre— 


Tirunakara, the residence of the Tabsildar. 
Kottayum, the principal seat of the Syrian church, -and head- 
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qtarters of the Church Missionaty Society in Travancore—tiberall y 
endowed and built by the Ranee at the time of Colonel Munro. 
There are several churches and a college. It has 1,271 houses, and 
a population of 6,333. 

Vijayapuram, a large Nair village. 

Kidangur, onco the capital of a small religious Independency. 

Pullum has been once a place of some note. It is now an oxten- 
sive village. 


CHaNdaNacnteny is bounded on the north tty Kottayum and 
Meenachal ;. on the east by the hills ; on the south by Firuvella ; 
and on the west by Ambalappulay and Vembanaud Lake. 


Its length is 12 ntiles ; and brendth 27 milos. 


Its area is 260 square miles ; and has a population of 69,420, or — 
867 to a square mile. 


It is subdivided inte seven Pravertis : 


Changanachery, Muttaru, 
Manjadikkara, Kanjarappalli, 
Putuppalli, Veli sania 
Nilamperur, 


The chiof places in Chenganachery ate the town of 


Changanachery, the principal ntarket-town of these parts having. 
a large church and a mixed population of 5,807. It has 1,191 houses. 

Tirukodisthanam, a large Nair village with a Pagoda. | 

Kanjarappalli, a place of considerable traffic with the Easter 
coast carried on by its Lebbai popubwtion hag a Romo-Syrian church. 

Putuppalli is a fine modern Syrian church. 

Perumundaraum is a small Lebbai village on the puss. 


Meenaciat is bounded or the north and cnst by Todupulai ; on 
the south by Changanachery, Kottayum and Ettumanoor ; and or! 
the west by Muvattoopoolay. 

Its length is 14 niles ; and its breadth is 11 miles. 

Hes area is 812 square miles ; and has a population of 53,140, or 
170 to a square mile. 
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. it is subdivided into six Pravertis : 


Meenachal, "+ ‘Kondar, 

Lalum, Ramapuram, 

Parananganani, Puliyanur. 
The chief places are— 


Poonjatu, the residence of the Chief of that name has 1 036 
houses, and a popilation of 4,990. 

: Meenachal, which gives its nathe to the district consisting of a 
few straggling huts and a Nair population. 

Parananganam, a large and populous village. | 

Laluin or Pola is ao tolcrable large Christian town and church. : 
There is a Kottaruuti, ard the Tubsildat’s Cutcherry. It carries ori _ 
trade in supari: 


MUVATTOOPOOLAY is bounded on the north by Alangadu ; on the 
east by Todupulay and Meenachal ; on the south by Ettumanoor ; 
und on the west by Kunattunadu and the Cochin Territory. 

Its longth is 30 miles ; and its broadth is 18 miles. 

lis area is 516 square milés ; and has a population of 91,674, or 
177 to a square mile. 

It is subdivided into eight Pravertis : ; 


Muvattoopoolay, -  Enanallur, 
Kotainangalani, Blakkadu, 
‘Kuttattukulam, amaman galam, 
Eramallur, Piravam. 


The principal places ate— 
Muvattoopoolay containing the residence of tle Tuhsildar, and 
place of trade in Areca nuts. 
Kotamangalam, a town of some importance on account of its trade 
with Tinnevelly and Dindigal. 


Tuopurunay is bounded on the north by Muvattipulay and the 
Cochin Territory 3 on the east and south by the hills and Changa- 
nacherry ; and on the west by Mcenachel and Mavattupulay, 

Its length is 30 miles ; ‘and its breadth is also 30 iniles. 

Its area is 612 square miles ; and has a population of 25,700. or 
40 to a square mile, 
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It is sabilivided into five Pravertis : 






Manakkada, 
Kumaramangalam. 
ane Bias pal places are— 
a * é a, » the residence of the Tahsildar. 


édupulay, a large town at the foot of the Gheuts inhabited 
chiefly by Mahommedans and Lebbays. 


Naramungalum, formerly an important market situated at the 
foot of the Ghauts. 


Curitchutavum, is remarkable for its celebrated Pagoda. 
Vyelah is a large village and temple on a low hill 


KvcnnaTTcxatp is bounded on the north by Alangand ; en the 
east by Moovattupulay ; on the south and west by Cochin Territory. 

lis length is 20 miles ; and breadth is 18. 

Its aren is 221 square miles ; and has a population of 97,015, 
or 433 to a square mile. 


It is subdivided into twelve Pravortis : 


Kunnattunaud, Ashamanur, 

Trikarur, ee 

Alwaye, karnadu, 
Perumbavur, Vemakhelaea, 

Iramallur, _ Adappalli Tekkeb 
Cheranallar, Idappalli Vadakk agum. 


The most remarkable towns are— 
Perumbavur, the residence of the Tabsildar, and is situated in an 
open tract. 


Cheranallur, a large Nair village and Pagoda on the banks of 
the Periar. 


Alwaye, the sanitarium. remarkable for its annual fair situated on 
the banks of the Periar river. 


Nombaratte, a small island in the stream. 
Kullellam, is conspicnous for its large Numboory population. 


Raimungalum, has a pagoda and church, Christians forming ite 
principal inhabitants. 
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Eddapully, is the capital of a small prineipality, formed of seve- 
ral detached portions. This is the residence of its chief a Num- 
boory of rank. 


ALANGAUD is bounded on the north and east by the Cochin Terri- 
tory ; on the south by Todupulay, Moovattupulay and Kunnattn- 
naud ; and on the west and north-west by Paravoor. 

Ita length is 25 miles; and breadth 10 miles. 

Ita area is 208 square miles ; and has a population of 64,903, or 
312 to a square mile. 


It is subdivided into seven Pravertis : 


Alangaud, Puttanchiray, 
ra eal Manjappira, 
Chengamanadu. Kotakulangara. 
Puttanvelikkara, 


The principal towns are— 
Alangaud, contains the ruins of the larzest Romo-Syrian chareh 
in Travancore. 
Puttanvelikkara, is a small bazaar and church. 
Puttanchira, the chief place of an insulated tract of Travancore, 
remarkable as to the residence of the Bishop of Kodungalore. 
Kotakulangara, is a large Nair village. 


PARAVOOR ig bounded on the north by the Cochin Territory ; on 
the east by Alangaud ; and on the south and west also by the Cochin 
Territory. 

It is of an irregular shape and unequal dimensions : its extreme 
north and south points are seventeen miles apart ; and its extreme 
east and west points are twelve miles apart. 

Ita area is 47 square miles ; and has a population of 60,156, or 
1,279 to a square mile. 


It is subdivided into six Pravertis - 


Paravoor, Varappulay, 
Vadakkekkara, Kottupalli, 
Arikkara, Parakkadavoo. 


The chief places in Paravoor are— 
Kunankulangaray, the residence of the Tahsildar. 
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Paravoor, formerly a large military station, and ig still one of the 
important marts of northern Districts. It is not very miarkable for 
size or regularity. It dates its decay from the time of: Tippoo’s 
invasion, who destroyed most of its churches and — There 
is a Zillah Oourt here. 

Munanbum or Palliport or Pallypurum, at one ee a Dutch 
posseasion. It was purchased by the Travancore Government from 
them. It was once held on rent by Mr. Vernede like a Zemindar. 
It is highly cultivated and extremely fertile. 

Parakkadavu, the residence of the nominal Chief of hl sal on 
the banks of the river. It has a Pagoda. 

Verapoolay, the head-quarters of the Roman Catholic Mission in 
Travancore, having a Church and Seminary, and on this rests its 
pretentions to notice. 

Jacolay, is the termination of the fortified Hines originally intend- 
ed to defeud the northern frontier of Travancore which pass for 34 
miles through the district of Paravoor. 

Curreapully, is a small work on the line intended as a magnificence 
the whole has fallen into complete decay. 

Vaillyourra, is a place of little consequence though the principal 
one of a small but rich tract. 

Kottuwully, is distinguished by a handsome Pagoda at which an 
annual festival isheld. Cochin Dewan, Nanjappa Iyen got a Jaghir 
in this village. 


2. Population. 


The population of Travancore according to the Consus taken on 


18th May 1875. 
the Sth Vycausy 1050 is 28,11,379. 


The result of the several previous Censuses is as follows :— 
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athe tewults show that they esmmot all be satisfactory. The entire 
absence of system and the utter want of appreciation in the utility 
of a Census show that inaccuracy exists in the fermer Census. 
The present is free from such defects as it is a systematic onc. 


Besides the numerous guarantees which vouch for the accuracy 
of the present Census there are others such as the vast productive 
capabilities of Travancore, the amount of foreign and native 
evpital spent of late years in opening out the country and 
providing means of decent livelihood to thousands of the labouring 
classes, the vast stimulus given to the cultivation of the Indus- 
trial Arts, the increased wealth of the nation, the enjoyments of 
bonefits heretofore unknown, the multiplicity of Government employ- 
ment, the fresh impetus given to trade by an enlightened and (vigo- 
rous administration and the pecuiiar facilities for habitg’“7q, ' “ch 
the country present on all sides. These and other sjf&seg . = 


point out the probability of an overflowing and peace§ ation ; 


the agravato of which may be reckoned to be not le. : ‘i 


Travancore thus has a greater population than ay 4 2... 110 
Madras Presidency. Tho resident population on the Consus day 
distributed over 5,07,425 houses gives an average of between 4 and 
5 souls to each house. 


The total population of the State distributed among the various 
religions stands as follows :— 


Hindus. ........0.. nee Tene rere 17,00,317 
Mahomunedans ........ssccseesseseescecceeeees 1,309,905 
Buropeans — ........seeeseeees 261 

Christians ... ; HWurasians .......cccceeeevecees 1,383 
Natives ..ccccceesccecees eee 4,66,%74 

OWS Levesond sees vacsenscsaceveantasaceceoasqaveees 151 
Total cccapsctecieiesecs 23,08,891 


In respect of the number of population, Shertallay is the first in 
the list as it has a population of 1,14,931 persons. Thodupulay is 
the last having only 23,353. 


‘ 
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Totalling the figure among the Divisions 
Palpanabhapuram has .......cccccccsse 3,49,679 


Trevandrum Has: -acésesssens esseses 3,42, 201 
Quilon Hag? exicpaeeaecieds $32,571 
Shertallay TAS: cis ssancoxseesini 7,86,988 


The Hindus thus form 73 per cent. of the aggregate population. 
The Mahommedans form 6 per cent., and the Christians 20 per cent. 

Each Taluq has on an average 15,857 houses, and 72,231 people 
in them. A Praverty has 2,080 houses and 9,473 souls, and a Kara 
has 153 houses and 697 souls. 


Density.—The average density of population for the whole 
country is 344 to a square mile, a result which is not surpassed by 
any district in the Madras Presidency except Tanjore which has 540. 

The Talugs present the widest divergence in respect of their 
density. 

Paroor has 1,279 to a square mile. 

Thodupulay has only 37 to a square mile. 

Vycome has 1,000 to a square mile. 

Trevandrum (both N. & S.) has 1,200 to a square mile. 

In the other Taluqs it ranges from 200 to 400, and 400 to 600, 
and 600 to 800 persons to a square mile, 

Travancore is more thickly populated than any country of Europe 
(England and Belgium excepted). It is densest on the sea-coust 
and it becomes more and more sparse as we recede inland to the 
line of Ghauts on the East. 


Proportion oF SEXES.—The population of the country distribut- 
ed among the Sexes gives the following result : 


Females 22, 11.60°202 f Total «+++, 23,08,891. 

Thus there are 11,513 females more than males ; or there are 101 
females for every 100 males. 

The proportions full or rise considerably when we view the child- 
ren and adult populations separately. Below the adult age there 
are less girls than boys while above that age the females are more 
numerous than males, 
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. fhe number of Adults in Travancore is 15,18,495. Of these 


7,18,984 are males, and 7,94,441 are females ; showing that there are 
110°5 women for every 100 men. 


The total namber of Children of all ages in the country is 7,95,466. 
Of these thero are 4,29,705 males, and 3,65,761 females ; or 85°12 
girls to every 100 boys. The universal rule of Physiology is that 
there will be a slight excess on the side of male births. In Travan- 
core we find the contrary. But it is no exception. More boys are 
born here than girls ; but the mortality is greater among boys than 
girls because the parents are partial in bestowing greater care on 
their female issues, as under the Malabar. law females are more 
prized. 

Of 17,00,817 Hindus in the country 8,43,530 are males, and 
8,56,787 females. In other words there are 101 females to 100 
males. 


Among Mahommedans, the proportion is much smaller, there 
being only 98 females to 100 males. Out of a total Mahommedan 
population of 1,39,905 there are 70,369 males, while the females 
number only 69,536. 


The Christian population shows a greater approach to equalization 
of the sexes. Out of the total Christian population of 4,68,518, 
there are 2,34,718 males, and 233,800 females, 


Among the Jews 151 in number there are 72 males, and 79 
females. 


The ratio of women to men in Travancore is higher than in most 
provinces of the Madras Presidency. In European countries the 
proportion is just the reverse. One writer says that, this excess of 
women added to the isolation of the people in locality as well as in - 
manners and customs account for the looseness of the prevailing 
morals. This is by no means true. I humbly think that in Tra- 
vancore among its genuine inhabitants there is not so much loose- 
negs of morals as in the other parts of India and Europe. 


Hinda Children, there are 5,69,672 of them. Of these 3,07,716 
are boys, and 2,61,956 are girls ; that is, 45 girls to 100 boys. 
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Hindu Adults. Their total is 11,30,645, of whom 5,385,814 — 
are males, and 5,94,831 are females ; that is, 110 females to 
100 males. | | 

Mshommedan Children number in all 51,239 ; and there are 27,873 
males, and 23,366 females ; or 83 females to every 100 males. 


Mahommedan Adults number in all 88,666 ; and there are 42,496 
men and 46,170 women ; or 108 females to 100 males. 


Of 4,68,518 Christians in the country, 261 are Europeans, 1,383 
are Eurasians, and 4,66,874 are Natives. — 


Among Europeans there are 66 Children, of whom 37 are boys 
and 29 girls. 


European Adults number 195, of whom 118 are males, and 82 
females. This disparity is due to the fact of most of the settlers 
being those who come to the country as a field of énterprise. 


Eurasian Children number 479, of whom 245 are boys, arid 
234 girls. 


Eurasian Acults. There are 451 men and 40 women to a total 
of 904 adults. 


Native Christian Children number 1,783,956, of these 93,808 are 
boys, and 80,148 are girls ; or 85 girls to 100 boys. 


Native Christian Adults number 2,92,918 in all, of whom 
1,40,064 are males, and 1,52,854 are females; or 109 women 
to 100 men. 


Of the total Christian population, Children namber 1,74,501, and 
Adults 2,94,017 ; or 37 children to 68 adults. Among children there 
ure 85 females to 100 males. Of the adults there are 100 women 
to 109 men. 


In every country where it is found that the numbers under each 
quinquennial period decrease gradually with advancing age. Tra- 
vancore forms no exception to this rule. 

Half the population of the country is within the age of 20. A 
litle more than 3 per cent. are sex aginarians. The population 
between the ages of 20 and 50 who form the life blood of the 
country number but 40 in every 100; 
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3. Reltgion. 


All religions have existed in Travancore side by side from the 
remotest antiquity under the wise and tolerant policy which has 
always characterised its native government long before the English - 
or any other European name came in contact. 

From the earliest ages of the sway of Hindu monarchs in Mala- 
‘bar, the mild Hindu and the fanatic Jew have equally enjoyed the 
protection and the friendship and sympathy of the Government 
while on their part they have all willingly laboured for the prospe- 
rity of the Commonwealth without any of those unpleasant asperities 
and collisions that have disfigured their later relationship. 

The age of Hinduism in Travancore is difficult to settle as tradi- 
tion carries us back to the days of Parasurama, when he reclaimed 
and colonised the country. 

Mahommedanism is traced to the earliest Arab setilers on 
this coast. 

While Christianity is at least 1,500 years old the earliest conver- 
sions being believed to have taken place under the eye of one of 
the Apostles St. Thomas. 


HINDUISM. 


Hinduism in Travancore is coeval with the colonization of the 
country. Here it exists in all its primitive simplicity and purity 
unoontaminated by foreign influences. 

Isolated from the rest of the Peninsula by its physical barriers 
and national peculiarities it has escaped the successive waves of 
domination which has passed over the rest of the Indian continent. 

Its numerous population shows its vitality, its magnificent tem- 
ples and magnificent endowments, its prosperity and its immaculate 
purity, its antiquity. 

The Brahmins form its bulwark the pagodas conserve it ; the 
customs and manners perpetuate and maintain it. 

Templee.—The Pagodas have been divided into two great classes 


one including those dedieated to higher divinities, and the other to 
those dedicated to the lower divinities, 
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Whe first order of buildings belongs to the higher castes of the 
Hindu population who as a rule do not worship the divinities in the 
temples of the inferior castes. But the gods in the Pagodas of the 
superior divinities are worshipped by all classes of the population » 
high or low, distinction being observed with regard to the distance 
within which each class may approach the image. 

The number of Pagodas dedicated to superior divinities is 
6,065. 

Those to inferior divinities are 3,242. 


Of the 6,065 superior Pagodas, 1,220 are under Government 
manayement, and 4,845 belong to private socioties or individuals, 


Of the 3,242 inferior Pagodas, 75 are under. Government manage 
ment, and 3,167 belong to private societies or individuals. 


In both the classes of Pagodas together tho Government has 
charge of only 1,295, while 8,012 of them are th» property of’ pri- 
vate companes or ryots. 


The private societies referred to as owning thousands of Pago-: 
das in the country are corporations of Numburi Brahmins or Potis, 
who from the surplus accumulation of their private property have 
contributed from time immemorial to the religious edification of 
their village communities. Some of their temples are renowned for 
their antiquity. The ceremonies in them are well conducted on ac- 
count of the personal interest, the expenditure being limited by the 
standard of sufficiency. 


There is nothing more impressive to the fervent admirer of nature 
than the spectacle of a Hindu Pagoda in Travancore. Viewed either 
in respect of its religious importance, its axchitectural beauty, its 
health and commodiousness, or the feclings which it creates in the 
mind of the imposing scene around it is alike useful and instructive. 
Unlike the habitations of men the habitations of the gods aro on the 
tops of distant hills, among cool groves, in seclided valleys and by 
the side of beneficent waters. 


The religious devotee, the Brahmin Pundit, the student of the 
Vedas, the nunrerons votarics for the favors of the gods, alike find 
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it. pleasant and sufficing for their purposes. On its festive oc- 
casions which send a thrill into the neighbourhood, and call 
forth those great social gatherings unknown otherwise in the 
country, it alike attracts the commerce of the youth and the 
fashion of the land. The procession of the gods, the illumination 
of the temple, the devout altitude of the old, the clasped hands of 
the thousands, the happy faces of the children, the solemn stillness 
around, all fill the mind with serene emotions and relieve the mono- 
tony of life. 


Hinduism is thus prevailing faith or in other words the Estab- 
lished Church of Travancore. It has been said that 1,295 Pagodas 
, are under Government management. The total number is 1,549, 
but of these 1,295 alone are regularly well-built edifices. In these 
the ceremonies and Oolsavums are not so well conducted as the ex- 
penses have been long ago settled on a permanent basis which in most 
cases are barely sufficient owing to altered times and circumstances. 


The value of all the Pagodas in Travancore high and low includ- 
ed is estimated to be 1,39,22,426 Rupees, or 1} miliien “Pounds 
Sterling in round numbers. 


The most famous Pagodas are those at 


1. Bhoothapandy, 19. Moghathala, 

2. Tiroopathisarum, 20. Quilon, 

3. Shooshindrum, 21. Cundiyoor, 
4, Cape Comorin, 22. Mavelikaray, 

5. Vadashery, 23. Chenganore, 
6. Nagercoil, 24. Atchencoil, 

7. Parakkay, 25. Arenmulay, 

8. Tiruvancode, 26. Tiruvella, 

9. Calculan, 27. pele 
10. Tirupura 28. Ambalapulay, 
11. Coonsrakoil” 29. Vycome, 

12. Tiruvattar, 30. , 

18. Keralapuram, 31. Valupully, 

14. Tiruvallum, 32. Yettumanoor, 
15. Parachallay, 33. Tricaroor, 

16. Valiashallay, 34. Hlangoonapulay, 
17. Trevandrum, 35. Paroormurum, 


18. Wurkallav, 36. Arienkavoo. 
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MAHOMMEDANIEM. 


The Mahommedans are mostly converts from the Hindu popule- - 


tion whom they resemble in features and follow in many of their 
manners and customs. 


They understand very little of their religion and do not care 
much abont knowing it. Attending at mosques and observances of 
religious rites wears loose with them though they still retain that 
fanatism which distinguishes the notaries of that creed in the great 
centres of Mahommedan population. They seldom furnish converts 
to the Christian faith, and the catechists are afraid to preach to them. 
They are strong and hardy race but not ferocious as their brethren 
the “ Moplahs of Malabar.” Their mosques number 833 in Travan- 
core, and their priests who are known under the name of Tangul 
exercise considerable influence over them. The native Mahomme- 
dans inherit according to the Mahommedan Law. The total value 
of the Mosques is 1,76,094 Rupees, and the average value of each 
is 528 Rupees. = 


JUDAISM, 


The Jews are peculiar to Cochin and the northern frontier of 
Travancore. There are only 151 of them in Travancore. The 
white Jews still preserve their purity of blood. A race of 
black Jews are also known in the country. There is only one 
synagogue in Travancore, and this is found in the northernmost 
Taluq, viz., Paravoor. 
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CHRISTIANITY. 
The Christians and their Churches. 


There are 4,68,518 Christians of all denominations. The nume- 
Yical strength being as follows : 





§ Roman Catholic ... 82 

BHuropeans ......ccseacees | Protestant... 479 
261 

' :; Roman Catholic ... 1 953 

| Kurasians  «...... oe Protestant sw .eea. 130 
1,383 

Roman Catholic ... 1,09;890 

Native Christians......... rotestant — .eesereee 61,284 
U SYMAD fccsigecccaeese 295,77 

466,874 


Taking the different nationalitios together there are 
1,11,155 Roman Catholics. 
61,593 Protestants. 
2,95,770 Syrians. (Proper) 

The European Roman Catholics are most numerous in the north- 
ern Talugs. They number 33 in Alangad ; 28 in Trevandrum North ; 
13 in Paravoor ; 6 in Meenachel ; and 2 in Velavancode. 

The Huropean Protestants are found in 18 Taluqs. There are 53 
of them in Trevandrum ; 18 at Kunathnaud ; 10 in Sheraingeel ; 
10 in Quilon ; 10 in Ambalapoolay ; 9 in Thovallay ; 9 in Putha- 
napurum ; 9 in Cottayum ; 8 in Augusteeswarum ; 7 at Neduven- 
guad ; 6 in Shertallay ; 6 in Changanacherry : 5 in Kalculum ; 3 
in Paroor ; and ] in Mavelikurray. 

Protestant native Christians are found only in 2.) Talugs out of 32. 

Roman Catholic native Christians of whom there are 1,09,820 
distributed between the seaboard and interior Talugqs as follows : 

In 13 seaboard Talugs 86,531. 
Jn 16 interior Talugs 23.289, 
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’ The large namber of Roman Catholics are converts from the 
fishing castes, and abound in the seaboard Talugs, This is one of 
the remaining vestiges of former Portuguese supremacy. 

Syrian Christians are peculiar to this Coast. They number 
2,95,770 in Travancore, and by for the largest prcportion of them 
reside to the north of Quilon. 

The Christian population form 20 per cent. of the total population 
of the country. 

.There are 840 buildings in Travancore dedicated to the Christian 
worship of all denominations. 

The greatest number is at Eranial, and the least is at Puthana- 
poorum having only two. The total value of these buildings is 
15,27,855 Rupees. 


Syrian Mission. 


The earliest Christian Mission is supposed to have been the 
advent of St. Thomas one of the Apostles to the Malabar ceast 
about the year A. D. 52, He labored in the land: for many years 
made numerous converts and built churches. The Syrian Chris-~ 
tians have thus a history of at least 1,800 years in the country. 


The death of the Apostle first relaxed and then extinguished the 
zeal of his converts who rapidly sunk into their old superstition. 


Their number after the lapse of two conturies was reduced to 
8 families, At this eventful period they wore re-inforced by a fresh 
colony of Christians. In A. D. 345 the Patriarchs of Antioch who 
exercised nominal sway despatched under the guidance of Konnai 
Thomay a wealthy merchant, a bishop, some clergymen, and faur- 
hundred and seventy Christian families to their rolief. They were 
established at Kodungalore, and patronized by the kings’of Malabar. 
This raised the drooping spirits of the Syrians. -They increased in 
number and power, They were allowed extensive privileges among 
“which the principal were the grant of an Inaum villuge to their 
chieftain with permission to use certain ornaments and musical 
instraments and emblems of authority, to collect particular, taxes 
and duties allowed to him, and to exercise jurisdiction over his own 
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tribe. This speaks much for liberality und toleration of the Hindu 
kings. But their days of prosperity were however numbered. 

Antioch supplied an uninterrupted succession of Bishops who 
governed in spiritual concerns till the arrival of the Portuguese 
in 1498. 

The Portuguese Government when it became all powerful in the 
east wanted to propagate Christianity while they held power. 
Syrians were converted by force as well as the natives. While this 
conversion took place the Syrian Church became a divided one. 
The adherents of the new faith were henceforward called Romo- 
Syrians or Syro-Romans. Their number was very small, and they 
received the Romish bishops and priests even when forced with 
great reluctance. They tried every means of intimidation and per- 
suation to restore the Syrians to their faith. 


In 1545 the Archbishop of Goa sent a Franciscan friar to Cran- 
ganore te preach the Gospel and built a College there in which 
Syrian youths were instructed in the Latin rites and language, 
and when they had become fitted to enter the monastery the 
Syrians refused to admit the Romish form of worship into their 
churches. 


A new College was again erected at Vypeen to instruct the 
Syrians in their own language, when the Syrian custom was 
allowed to be retained, and some of their rites observed. Bat 
still the Syrians refused to permit the new clergy supported 
by a Bishop. 

There was forco adopted. The Bishop Mar Joseph was made 
& prisoner and sent to Portugal, but he ingratiated himself so much 
with the Spanish Queen that he was permitted to return with letters 
patent from her directing her nation not to interfere. In the mean- 
time the Malabar Syrians wrote to the Patriarch of Babylon for a 
bishop who despatched Bishop Abraham. 

On Mar Joseph’s return dissentions arose. The greater part of the 
Syrians sided with Mar Joseph. Mar Abraham was arrested in 
Travancore and sent to Europe. He escaped at Mozambique, and 
reached Babylon where the Patriarch re-conferred on him the title 
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of Bishop of Malabar. He then proceeded to Rome, ‘appealed to 
the Pope and was confirmed by the Pope in his appointment. 
Mar Joseph commenced to preach according to the tenets of the 
Syrian Church. The Pope on being informed of this issued a bull 
for his arrest in 1567, and he was captured and sent to Rome 
where he died. 

Mar Abraham came to Goa he was detained there but he con- 
trived to escape, and reached his flock, where he was joyfally 
received. The Pope Gregory XII on hearing these ordered a 
council to assemble at Goa, and directed Mar Abraham to attend it. 
He attended—abjured his faith, and swore allegiance to the Pope. 
He was thus allowed to return. But when he came to Malabar he 
taught the Syrian faith. He applied to the Patriarch for some one 
to assist him, and on his decease to succeed him : and for this Mar 
Bimeon was sent. The two Bishops very soon fell out each falmi- 
nating excommunication against one another. Mar Abraham de- 
nounced Mar Simeon to the Portuguese who managed to send Mar 
Simeon to Portagal to have his title ratified by the Pope but was 
never heard of afterwards. 

In 1590, the Archbishop of Goa summoned Mar Abraham to 
another council ; but he refused compliance and adhered to the 
tites of the Syrian Church. 

In 1595, Pope Clement VIII despatched to Meneze Archbishop 
of Goa a brief to enquire into the faith of the Malabar Bishop and 
his flock, and in the event of his being heretical he was directed to 
supersede him and place a Vicar Apostolic of the Romish common 
over his bishop and thus bring the congregation to the Papal See. 
He was found guilty. 

The synod of Uddiumpayoor under the guidance of the Arch- 
bishop in 1599 dictated the faith of the Syrians. The union of the 
Churches continued from 1598 to 1653 when it was dissolved. 
This was hastened by the downfall of the Portuguese power in India. 

When Pertuguese power in India fell reaction set in ; the 
Romish bishops were refused ; the Papal power was disowned ; 
application was made to Antioch for a Bishop ; and the nominal 
eonformity to the Romish sacrament and celibacy was openly 
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‘disavowed. ‘The converts to the Romish faith are called in Malaya- 
jum Palayakur while those who remained steadfast to their old * 
Syrian faith are called Puttenkur. The largest body of the Syrians 
remained attached to the new faith. 7 

A code drawn up by the Syrians A. D. 985 still. continues 
to regulate the religious affairs of the Syrians which their Metro- 
politan superintends. The connection with Antioch having ceased 
the above dignity became hereditary—the nephew succeeds celi- 
bacy being a necessary observance. The head of the Syrian Church 
is the Metropolitan : the inferior clergy are termed Catanars 
and are divided into two grades. Besides these they have 
their doctors. Clergymen are permitted to hold secular offices 
and also to marry. 

Then came the Dutch Dissentions marked the internal state of 
the Malabar Church, and disunion reigned almost supreme. The 
Syrians had then partially thrown off allegiance to the Roman See. 

Dutch were superseded by the English who had scarcely com- 
menced political power. They were too much engaged in temporal 
matters to occupy themselves with the requirements of the 
Church of the Syrians. 

The Syrians applied to them to obtain a Bishop from Babylon 
in 1747. 

Many Romo-Syrian congregations attempted in 1709 to join 
the Syrians. 

In 1773 they declared themselves under the Latin Church ; and 
in 1777 sent to Rome and requested that a Romo-Syrian Bishop 
might be sent exclusively for them. 

In 1787 they tried to shake off all connection with the Carmelites 
of Verapulay but were reduced by force. 

In 1714 two bishops ruled the divided Syrian Church of Malabar, 
Mar Thomas a Jacobite in the south, and Mar Gabriel a Nestorian 
in the North. . 

In 1751 the Patriarch of Antioch was no longer able to send a 
Bishop and for many years subsequently the Syrians elected and 
consecrated one from amongst themselves. - 
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c~ iu 1280 tise Tevandote "Minister wrote Wo ths ‘Reomas- Celtis 
at Vorapulay announcing tu+them that they wWeie-dedidiied fide Stunt 
ail pobliobacdent. Four yeam subsoquently euinesty- Nak Hoe 
the Missionary cstablishment ist fatare from all‘ imponts! 
‘ In 1813 Major Munro, ‘Resident of ‘Travancore and Goohifi 
ihquired inte the egnditien of the various Syriat Churches in’ tieed 
Siates and the result showed that there was exfremé dupression. 
When they separated from the Romish- Church t  beckuke expo 
ed to the attacke of numerous enemies with no one ' protadt ahent: 
fhe Roman Catholics persecuted them as apostates atid ‘ rebels; 
the Brahmins and Nairs domineered over them, and ‘the: bfisiah 
phindered and insulted them. Their books were all déitrayed, and. 
their pastors were without instruction. Still many virtagni inert 
perceived in them, and an attempt was nar eng eS 
gporer faith. 

Major Munro found that there was great dissension among’ <filte. 
On the death of their Bishop a-piows and gedd natered maak waned, 
doseph succeeded. The Resident with his aseistance brought aibout 
a little more unanimity and made arrangements for the eretdion’ ‘af 
‘@ Syrian College at Cottayum. . 

As the Syrians were far too deficient in energy, knowledge und 
ability to effect mach good in the way of training youths in a mora 
enlightened manner. It was found necessary to have an educated 
English clorgyman. An application was made to the Church Mis- 
sienary Society for their assistance the Resident proposing to en- 
dow the College and Printing Press for the support of a certain 
mumber of students and masters to teach English, Syriac, and the 
Seriptures, and’ to raise up efficient Native Priests and Catanars to 
officiate in the churches as well as‘ School Masters to diffuse learning. 

It was not originally intended to altpr. the Syrian form of wete 
ship, ta ety way, but merely - ‘to’ educate ‘the ‘people so that they 


may on commsence thd work of reform. Tn other words it 
was intended te raise ap the prostrete chufch and assist it in en- 
deayouring to fellow the righVsompse. 


' Yn April 4816 Sis. Norton, a Missionary arrived at Alleppy . for 
thie purpose, and in July visited Metran Joseph st Cottayam. He 
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‘pron lest regarded with some suspicion,, but. the se soon wore 
away, and his arrival was hailed with joy. 

. ja 1816 Trevancore Government made the Syrians 3 de nation of 
8,000 Ra, to enable them to prosecute the study of the Bible accord- 
ing to the custom of their sect. Colonel Munro was the mover in 
this matter. A College was established for the purposes above. related. 

The Ranee also gave the timber fer erecting a ehurch at Alleppy. 
It was opened in 1819. But was subsequently pulled down to build 
a larger one which is now in rains and almost deserted. The Ranee 
also endowed the Syrian Cojlege at Cottayum with 20,000 Rs. in 
1818, and also the ground 9n which it stands. 

The College was intended te accommodate 40 or 50 students, and 
the maney.invested in land as an endowment for the support of the 
College, The title deed was drawn up in the names of Syrian 
Metropolitan and one of the Missionaries. The object of all these 
wag9s already said the political, moral and religious renovation of 
the whole. Syrian people through the instructions of English Mis~ 
wignaries. Shortly afterwards the Bishop died and his coadjutor 
Pheloxenus succecded. 

All went on smoothly at Cottayum with a reisident Syrian Bishop 
at the head. The Protestant Missionaries acted under his — 
and the Scriptures were translated into Malayalum. 

But after a time when the novelty were off, the result of this was 
found ofa less favourable character. Disputes about the various 
creeds and tenets of the Protestants and Syrians ensued : The 
Syrians denounced those taught by the Missionaries. 

The Bishop of Calcutta then addressed a letter to the Syrian 
Metropolitan, who in 1836 held a conclave of his cleagy drew up 
an answer stating that they were Jacobites under the Patriarch of 
Antioch , and that if the Missionaries wished to preach the doctrine 
of the.dacobites i in their churches they are at liberty todo so. Tho 
Metron then imposed o solemn oath on the clergy not to have any 
* intercourse with the Protestant Missionaries in future and prevented 
the Deacons fromvaggin attending the Syrian College. 

, Thus cegsed the connection between these two Churches which 
had heen i in existence aince 1816, 
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Now disseristons tespecting money matiers arose. 

In 1838 a Government Gommissioner was sent to arrange wai 
ters, who directed the lands to be sold and the money deposited in 
the Trevandrum Treasury, (Munro Island was not disposed.) * 

{n 1840 three arbitrators were nominated by the Travancore 
Government, the Missionaries and the Syrian Metropolitan finally 
4o arrange division of property who retarned some of’ the maa 
and the title deeds to the Syrians. 

In 1848 the Patriarch of ‘Antioch had five bishops: in "Malabar 
each denouncing the other four as intruders. 

The Syrian Christians of Travancore profess spiritual. sllogiavice 
to the Patriarch of Antioch whose ordaimed bishops’ used’: to be 
received and recognised as the Metropolitan of aia The 
Head-quarter is at Cottayum. 

There-are now two rival sects in this Church, one vilcecodiatihi 
the power of the present Metran Mar Athanasius who resides ‘at 
Cetimyam,.and the other disowning him awd acknowledging: his 
rival Bishop Mar Déenysiug, Thia schism in the Syrian a 
has lasted for at least 30 years. 

The Vicar of Verapulay holds jurisdiction over a part ‘of the 
Romo-Syrians and Latin Christians. 


Catholic. 


(soavere or the Roman Catholic Mission is the second Christian 
Mission in Travancore. 

Francis Xavier was its earliest Missionary, 2 man of much know- 
ledge and iatrinsic worth. His labors commenced in A. D. 1542, 
and terminated in about 1552. 

Their Bishops used to be appointed by the King of Portugul 
though placed ander the direct authority of the Archbishop of Gon. 

When the Portuguese power in India fell, the Popes nominees 
disputed the aathority of the Gonvese Bishops and Priests thua 
leading to a schism in that Church which for a long time embar- 
rassed its affairs till recently’when terms of annuity and friendship 
‘were entered into and established betw een fos Pope and thé Ring 
of en 
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There are two Caiholic Missions in Travancere, one of’ which is 
distributed into two Vicariate Apostolic. 

I. Roman Branch—(1) Vicariate pices of: Malabar estab- 
lished in December 1859. 

(2) Vicariate Apostolic of Qnilon established on the li 
March 1845. 

II. Bishopric of Cochin—Head-quarter, Quilon is under the 
Archbishop of Goa. 

The Head-quarter of the Vicariate Apostolic of Malabar is Vera- 
pulay. Jt is under the spiritual government of His Grace the Most 
. Revd. Fre Leonard of St. Louis, O. D.C., Archbishop of Nicomedia, 
and Vicar Apostolic arrived in Travancore in 1851. 

The Right Revd. Fre Marcelline of St. Teresa, O. D.C., Bishop of 
Vario, and Coadjutor to the Archbishop, entitled with the right of 
future succéssion as Vicar Apostolic arrived in 1854. 

‘ There are 14 stations and 14 European Missionaries both in 
Travancore and Cochin. There are 196 Parochial churches, 39 
vhapels, 39 Latin Priests, 336 Syrian Priests, 4 Seminaries with 206 
students, and 4 Printing Establishments. There are 9 convents hay- 
ing116 male and 23 female inmates. There are also 6 English and 
600 Malayalum Schools educating about 6,346 boys, and 2,929 girls, 

The principal stations are, Coonemaw, Cochin, Chathiath, Puthem- 
pully, Magnamay. Verapulay, Alleppy, Atthingel and Varacollam. 

The Head-quarter of the second is at Quilon. It is under the 
apiritual government of a Bishop as Vicar Apostelic of Quilon. 
The Right Revd. Fre Ildephonsus of St. John Bapst, O. D.C., Bishop 
_ot Amyzon and is the Vicar Apostolic of Quilon arrived in Travan- 
core in 1852. 

It has 22 chief Stations and 127 Sub-stations. 28 European 
. Missionaries of whom 9 are Latin, 2 Syrian. The total number 
of Christians in this Mission is about 73,710. There are 3 English 
and 78 Vernacular schools educating about 2,540 boys and 314 girls. 
There are also 2 Conventes at Quilon with 12 male and 9 female 
inmates. 

_ The Very Revd. C. C. Nazareth Vicar General residence Quilon 
is the head of the Bishop of Cochin, It has in Travancore 15 Sta- 
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tions and 15 Européan Missionaries, 50 Churches, 29 ‘Schools, ‘Se 
Vernacular Schools and 1 Seminary at Alleppy. It has other stat 
tions in Cochin, on the Coromandel, &. It has in Travancore 
about 20,000 Christians. This is under the primeval’ authority: of 
‘the Archbishop of Goa. The Head-quarter is near Olikkara, Quiloa.. 
It is under the spiritual government of the titular Ecclesiastical 
‘Governor of the Archbishopric of Cranganore and Bishopric: of 
Sochin. The Church is under the Primatical eau of the 
Archbishop of Goa. s 
The Stations are: Kattur, Vattalankal, Tangacheri, Trevandrum, 
Valiaturay, Vally, Kanjarakotu, Olikara and Thattur. ty 


Protestant. 


There are two Protestant Missions in Travancore fer the propoga- 
tion of Christianity. The Lonponw Mission which commenced its 
operations in South Travancore about 1805 A. D., and the CHurRcH 
Mission which commenced operations 10 ;-ars later jn North 
Travancore. The Head quarters of the former is at Nagercoil: and 
that of the latter at the hilly stations of Cottayam.. 

The first preaching of the Gospel in connection with the Lonpon 
Mission appears to be as follows :— 

Towards the close of the 18th Century, a native of Mylaudy* 
numed Muharasen, Pariah by caste, but a man of some education 
and good character, a worshipper of Siva went on a pilgrimage tu 
Shithambarum to worship at a celebrated Shrine of Siva. After 
performing the pilgrimage, he visited Tanjore where he had a sister 
and brother-in-law who had already become converts, Here ho 
chanced to hear the Rev. J. C. Kohloff of the Tranguebar Mission 
preach. He embraced Christian religion with all his soul and was 
baptized and received the name of Vedamanicum. He stayed there 
and Tranquebar for some months and received more instruction both 
from Missionaries and from various tracts and books presented ‘by 
them. Returning to Mylaudy, he lost no time in proclaiming the 
Good News and urged upon his relatives and friends with all earn- 


* It is in the south-east of Travancore about 8 miles from the 
boundary between ‘it and ‘the Collectorate of Tinevelly. 
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estness the isiipurtance of giving themselves to Christ without delay. 
The first to obey the call were his nesrest relations. Other relations 
at Ooyaravily, a neihbouring village, followed after much difficulty. 
He called them by names which were in use among Christians at 
Tanjore and Tranquebar. Mortiing and evening they met together 
in Vedamanicum’s house for divine worship and were instructed by 
hima in the Christian doctrines. So, without a Missionary, by the 
inflwence and teaching of one Christian native only recently con- 
verted, originated Protestant Christianity in Sonth Travancore. — 

Shortly after, when the Rev. William Tobias Ringeltanbe by the 
invitation and.enireaty of Vedamanicum came to Mylaudy from 
Tranquebar about March 1806, he found a namber of poople quite 
ready for baptism. He stayed in a Muddum and in Vedamanicum’s 
house for some weeks and was obliged to go back to Palamcottah 
owing to an excitement in the village. But afterwards came to 
Mylaudy and baptized the people in a small hut recently pat up by 
Vedamanicum for divine worship. Thus on two occasions Mr. Rin- 
geitaube privately visited the Christians at Mylaudy before the 
storming of the Aramboly lines and the conquest of the country 
by the English. Vedamanicum was subject to the greatest distress 
and calamity and still continued in his work. 

In 1809 Mr. Ringeltaube obtained permission from the Ranee to 
reside in the country and to build a chapel which was accordingly 
erected at Mylaudy in Vedamanicum’s own ground and opened in 
the month of September. The construction of it was directed by 
Tahsildar Munnen Annavy by Royal order. Vedamanicum was 
made a catechist and was sent on to preach the Gospel to other 
villagers who were ignorant of Christianity. Many Shannars were 
converted at Thamuracoolum, Poothalum and Eathamoly and chapels 
were built. His eldest son Devasagayum and his nephew Massilla- 
mony were made catecbists for the last two places. At this time 
Mr. Ringeltaube was engaged in preaching the Gospel to the heathens 
in several districts subjecting himself to hardships and privations. 
Several other congregations were established at Pitchacudiyiruppoo, 
Kovilvilay, Authikaudoo, &., and catechists were got down from 
Tanjore and Trichinapoly and engaged temporarily and were soon 
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recalled. Meanwhile, Mr. Ringeltaube had been visiting the Mikita- 
ry station at Quilon, and making his occasional Missionary tours 
through Palamcottah, Madura and Trichinapoly to Tanjere, Tranque- 
bar, Nagupatam and other places. But becoming unwell, Mr. 
Ringeltaube was obliged to leave the country and went to Batavia. 
Before doing so however, at the repeated requests of Vedamanicum, 
Mr. Ringeltaube represented to Government and released the Shan- 
nurs from the Head Tax (Thalai Irrai) with which thev wete heavily 
distressed, and received from the Ranee a grant of paddy lands for 
the support of schools which are at present devoted to the support of 
the Seminary at Nagercoil. He ordained and gave his surplice and 
left Vedamanicum in charge of the Mission and introduced him to 
the kind attention of Col. Munro, the then British Resident who 
thereafter continued to supply him with the necessary things for 
administering Holy Communion, stationery, &c. till the arrival: of 
a European Missionary, and generally protected him. The Dewan 
being convinced of the trustworthiness of Ve 'amanicum through 
Col. Munro asked him in one of his circuits to the South to supetine 
tend certain Marhamut works there which he gladly did. Mission 
was also benefited by this work. . 


In 1818, the Revd. Charles Mead arrived at Mylaudy and took 
charge of the Mission. There were then 900 Converts. A Mission 
at Nagercoil was established and made the Iead-quarters. The 
Ranee had been pleased to mako a grant of a Sircar Bungalow 
with an extensive compound, and made a further grant ef 5,000 
Rs. for purchasing more lands for the benefit of the Seminary there, 
Tho tax on the 100 Kottahs of Paddy land granted te Mr. Ringel- 
taube was reduced to one Kottah. A granary was ereeted at 
Mylaudy. Mr. Mead was afterwards assisted by the Rev. R. Knill, 
Mault, Smith and other Missionaries. The number of aol 
tions soon increased on all quarters. . 

In 1819 Rev. Knill Jaid the foundation of the Nagercoil vas 
which ia the largest in Southern India. 

In 1827 Vedamanicum died in the midst of his icles: which 
were in a prosperous state. He laboured 26 years—8 years before 
the conquest, and 18 years in connection with the Mission. - 
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- In 1828 tho. Mission was divided into fwo Divisions eastern add. 
western: Bastérn Division iricuded congregtions_ from Koodun- 
coolum to Adunkottaivilay under Rev. C. Mault assisted by Rev. W. 
B. Addis, Head-quarters Nagercoil. Western Division from Amman 
divilay to Trevandrum under Rev. C. Mead assisted by Mr. H. Bee; 
Head-quarters, Neyoor. 

At present. the Lerndon Mission Society has five Mission Sta- 
tions and three. Native Pastorates. The Mission Stations ar¢ 
(1) ‘at Nagercoil commenced in 1818, at present under James’ 
Bathie and William Leo having 64 Congregations, 53 Schools and 
7,507 Chriatians. 

(2) Neyoor commenced in 1828, at present under Rev. J. H. 
Hacker and Dr. Thomson, having 58 Congregations, 40 Schools 
and 7,922 Christians. 

(3) Parachallay commenced in 1845, at present under Rev. 
William Lee and James Emlyn, having 75 Congregations, 45 School¢ 
and 13,564 Christians. 

{4) Trevandrum commenced in 1838, at present under Rev. S- 
Mateer, having 37 Congregations, 19 Schools and 4,752 Christians. 

(5) Quilon commenced in 1821, at present under the charge of 
§. Mateer, having 10 Congregations, 8 Schools and 738 Christians, 

The Native Pastorates are (1) at Nagercoil commenced in 1866 
ander Rev. J. Joshua, having 2 Congregations, 4 Schools and 1,168 
Christians. 

(2) Tittavilai commenced in 1866 under Rev. C. Yesudian, 
having 12 Congregations, 11 Schools and 1,739 Christians. 

(3). Neyoor commenced in 1866 at present under Rev. S. Zecha- 
giah, having 2 Congregations and 728 Christians. 

There is a Seminary and a Press at the Head-quarter Station, 
‘Nagercoil, under Rev. J: Duthie. 

These Mission Shools educate about 6,745 boys and 1,651 girls 
of the country. 

There are altogether 262 nEreaee ont 176 Schools and 38,120 
‘Christians. 


Altogether there are 6 — Missionaries and 18 naine 
Missionavies-and Pasters: 
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The Seminary under the Rev. Mr. J. Duthie, the senior Missionary 
js on a better standard. The object of this Institution is chiefly to 
impart Scripture knowledge and to train yp youths for Mission 
work and Mr, Duthie is working hard to this end, The Institu- 
tion now stands second in the Catar Examination of the Madras 
Presidency. 

Mr. Duthie having represented to the Government a grant of some 
100 acres of Coffee and has been made by His Highness the Maha 
Rajah to meet additional expenses in connection with the Institu- 
tion, and thia land is baing cultivated by him, 

A considerable portion of his time is occupied in conducting the 
ptticial business of the Mission. He is the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee and is rendering timely help and suggestion to his fellow 
brethren Missionaries both for efficiency in the Mission work and 
for starting new Pustorates, 


The Nagercoil Home station, the largest in the Presidency, re- 
ceives the yreatest help and advice of this Missionary. The Zenana 
Mission work is conducted with great zeal and spirit by Mra, Duthie 
nnd other Missionary ladies. 


The earliest Missionaries of the CHurcn Mission were Messrs. 
Bailey, Baker and Fenn, who selected Cottayym as the centre of 
operations in North Tyavancore. 


At first they laboured amongst the Syrian community working 
zealously and introducing useful reforms into the Syrian Church. 
But a change touk place in 1838 A misunderstanding between 
the Church Mission and the Syrian Metran arising the friendly rela- 
tion between them was breached. Sinee then the two Churches 
have stood aloof, A branch station was almost simultaneously 
opened at Alleppy. 

The Church Mission Society has two Conncils, viz., the Northern 
and Southern. The Northern Council has 13, chief stations ; and 
the Southera Council consists of: 11 Stations. These are 6 Europe- 
en Missionaries and 16 Native Clergymen, The Senior Native 
Pastors are made the Yice-Chairmen in the Church Councils and 
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the lay members are entering with more spirit into the discussion of 
the questions brought before them. 


The itinerating work in the northern portion of the district has 
made steady advance. The hostility of the Syrian Christians of 
those parts is diminishing. Their zeal for the absent Patriarch, the 
head of their Church is giving way. In the extreme north, the two 
small Protestant communities of Trichoor and Kunnankulum have 
been much cheered by being united in one Church Council with the 
more powerful Congregations of the south. 


In 1879 His Highness the Maharajah received from the European 
Missionaries and Native Clergy a petition for a Bishop. His High- 
ness was pleased to signify that His Highness has no objection to 
the appointment of one. 

Accordingly the consecration of the Right Rev. John Martindale 
Speechly, D. D., to be Bishop of the Church of England in Travan- 
core and in Cochin, took place in St. Paul’s Cathedrat en St. James’ 
day 1879, when four Bishops were set apart, for their holy office, 
the largest number consecrated at one time in the Church since 
the Reformation. Thereby the Secs of Bedford, Jerusalem, New 
Caledonia and Travancore were filled, and episcopal care was pro- 
vided for Jews and Gentiles, for Europeans, Asiatics and North 
Americans. 

On December 31st 1879, Bishop Speechly arrived, in Madras. 
On February Ist 1880 his installation took place, and the first Mission- 
ary Conference, and Prov incial Council, were held shortly afterwards. 

The Bishop's first episcopal act was the Confirmation of 80 young 
people of both sexes jn the Cathedral Church of Cottayum. More 
than fifteen were reserved as not sufficiently prepared, and besides, 
some Syrian Christians who wished {9 be confirmed were not 
received. 

The Chaplaincy of Trevandrum and Quilon are now under the 
Episcopal care of the Bishop. By an arrangement with the Dioce- 
ann, monthly visits of Clergy are being paid. 

There is the interesting fact that there are under Missionary 
superintendence in Cottayum Schools alone uo less than 347 girls, 
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of whori about 200 are Christians. Of these the largest number i3 
found in Miss Baker’s Boarding School, in which there are more 
than 100. Mrs. Baker (senior) is responsible for 40, and the re- 
mainder are divided between the Model School and the Mission 
Schools for boys and girls under the superinteridence of the Rev. 
W. J. Richards. There are about 140 on the books of the four 
non-Christian girl schools 5 three of which schools wete founded by 
Mrs. Bishop at present in England. ' 

The Church Mission Society has three Educational Institutions 
at Cottayuni. The College, Cambridge Nicholson Institution, and 
a Model School—all under European Missionaries. There aro 133 
Schools, 16,781 Christians im all the stations together. Tho eduva- 
tional institutions educate 2,981 boys and 1,094 girls. The Colleye 
educates up to the Matriculation standard and has about 250 students. 
The Institution has a Divinity Class and trains Catechists and School 
Masters. . | 

Thero are tive Printing Presses employing about 38 men and 
Boys. Printing is done ia Malayalum and English. Binding and 
Type founding are also carried on. There is also a Book Depdt. 

Trevandrum was only a visiting station of the Chaplaincy of 
Quilon. There was 2 chutch for divine worship for the Gentriex, 
but owirig to cettain private ownership in it, a purely Government 
church had to be built. Accordingly the foundation for a now 
church ‘ Christ Church’ was laid in Deceniber 1858 by Lt.~-Genl.- 
W. Cullen the then British Resident, and was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Madras in November 1859. His Highness the Maha- 
rajah allowed timber free for its construction. Shortty after Tye- 
vandrum was made the Claplaincy. The old church is now used 
by the London Missionary Society. 

There is a Tamil Congregation in connection with the (haplaii ¢7 
founded by one Christian David in the year 1837 under the generous 
auspices of Col. Fraser, the then British liesident in the courts of Tra- 
vancore and Cochin. He was conducting the divine service for this 
Congregation many years under the manugement of various 
Chaplains beginning from the Rev. Messrs. Kinloch, Whitford, 
Nlowlandson, Stone and other Chaplains one of whom the Rev. 
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John Rowlandson established a Preliminary English School in 
connection with the Trevandrtim Chaplaincy and appointed Christian 
David as School Master in addition to his duties in the church, and 
he was assisted by one John Palmer who was algo his successor in 
the charge of the Congregation till 1877 theti he retited: This 
School existed till the opetiing of the Sircar District Schools and 
had been the feeding institution to the Free Seheol of His Highness 
the Maha Rajah. 


4, Caste. 


The study of Caste with the rticety of its divisions and the ex- 
treme subtilty with which they are discriminated, is very puzzling 
and attended with instperable difficulty. 

As a social institution caste exists in all countries. But in India 
and especially in Travancore it is a religious institution: A Brah- 
min is born and not made. He may become an outcaste by the 
neglect of performing his religious ceremonies, but no member of a 
lower caste can ris¢ to a higher caste. 

The Sanscrit word for caste is Varia or Jati. The Chaturvarna 
of Manu refers to the fourfold classification of the Hindus ints, Brah- 
mins, Kshetryas, Vyseas end Sudras. This fourfold dgtinction 
of caste owing to the manifold exigenoies of social hfe did not con- 
tinue long. 

The illogal intercourse between the sexes originated new castes 
and this accounts for the multiplicity of castes existing in Travan- 
core. There aro abottt 420 castes at present. 

In the Malabar coast there are distinctions among the Hindus 
which are unknown in other parts of India. They are peculiar 
to this coast. 

Of the fourfold castes Vyseas ate not found in Malabar. 


According to Jati Nirnayunt there are 72 castes in Malabar. 


8 classes of Brahmins 6 classes of Artisans 

2 classes of Nuna Jatis 10 classes of Patita Jatis 
12 classes of Antarala Jatis § & classes of Nicha Jatis 
18 classes of Sudras 8 classes of extra Jatis. 


§3 
The 8 classés of Brahniins are, 


1 Thumbrakal 

2 Ashta Grahatel Adhian Paani 

$8 Visishta Brahmana Bepegrasthan 
4 Samanya Brahtiana Papis 


The first class Thumbrakal has no sub-division. At present theta 
is only drié singls family in the whole of Malabar. It {8 the Alai- 
cheri Thumbrakal. He is respected and tecognised as one of the 
first rank and intportance: 

His privileges are Bhadrasana or the chief seat in an assembly ; 
Brahma Samrajyum or Brahminical sovereignty ; Brahama Var- 
chas or holiness resulting from the study arid observance of the 
Vedas ; and Sarvamanyami or universal respectability. 

The second class has no sub-division. Théso 8 priricipal families 
hold the first placé aniong the Brahmins. They are known as 
Numboori patds. Their privilege i8 to attain he-atittide without the 
due performance of Yagas or sacrifices. 

The third class hits thfde sub-divisions} Akithri or those who have 
performed the cereniony culled Agtichaydna ; Sontathiri of thos’ who 
have performed the Soniayaga ; Atithiri or tliose whd have per- 
formed the ceremony called Adhana. They can perforrl sacrifi- 
ces, they have Bhtitta Virthes, Sanyasd, and riakirig others td 
perform sacrifice, 

Under the fourth class are included ordinary Brahniins, Tunth- 
recs, Exorcisers, Purohits, &. 

The fifth class is divided irito four stib-divisiotis: 

(1) The Ashta Vaidyan or Doctors. 

(2) Those who Have become soldiers: 

(3) Those who are nisntally or physically incapable of read- 
ing the Vedas. 

(4) Those wht have beconte thd slaves to passiétis and hericé 
do not read the Vedas: 

The sword was received from Parasti Rania for admtiniatrativd 
functions, which is derogatory to the dignity of thé Priestly class; 
The Mooevos and Nambies belong to the Vydians of this class. 


Jati Matreyuri 
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: The sword receivers are ‘called Shastra Numboories or Yathra 
Numboories. 


The sixth class hus wix stb-divisiotis. They are known at the pre- 
sent day as Ksmprans. 


1 Akaradesi 4 Thiruvella desi 
E ® Ekaradesi 5 Carnatacadesi 
8 Tiruppunithuradesi 6 Toulan:. 


These are the first colony of Brahmins who went ‘away being 
‘unable to endure the difficulties and hardships of the newly reclaimed 
land and who returned oh hearing that the country is habitable, un- 
asked and uhinvited 


The 4th class of the above is under the patronage of the Koln 
Bworoopa Rajah, 3rd of the Cochin Rajah, 1st and 2nd of Travan- 
core Rajahs. Their occupation is study of Vedas, Santhy, Namag- 

ra-Bhakshanum and Perikurmum: These were ordained to do the 
sbove duties by Parasu Rama. 


The seventh class are the “receivers of the curse” who are said 
to have suspected the Godhead of Parasu Rama for which act of 
impiety they were visited with his wrath. They are not entitled 
to study the Vedas, to be seated for meals in Pagodas, to officiate 
as Pa agoda Priests nor associate with other Brahmins in meals, 
rites or other ceremonial observances. 


The 8th Class (those Who have by their conduct disentitled them- 
selves to respect and equal rights with other Brahmins) has 5 sub- 
Uivisions. 

(1) Those who have received danum (gift) of land from Parasu 
Rama hid took upon therhselves Pitasu Rama’s sin. They are called 
Dorila Parisha Moosoos. 

(2) Those who gave permission to the death of Bhutaraya 
Perumal. 

(3) Those who killed the Perumal. 

(4) Ilayathus or Nambidee. 


(5) The inhabitants of Pannior Grama who removed Varaha 
Marti: 
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The eight extra Jatis are, 


(1) Ammomars or the Inhabitants of Panniore Grama who 
follow the Marumakkathayum ling of succession, to please Paragn, 


(2) Nampiti, with thread. 


(3 Do. without. do. 
(4) Putuval ) 
(5) Pilapully. 

(6) Samanthan. 


(7) Karivelathu Nair. 
(8) Vellalars of Nanjanaud. 


The twelve clagses of Antarala Jatis are Atikal, Pushapakan, 
Nambi, Puppalli, Pisharati, Variyar, Chakkyar, Nambiar, Tiattoony, 
Kurukal, Pitaran, Nattupattan. 


Antarala dati is the Ambala Vasi Caste. 


e Of the 18 clsses of Sudras the Kiriatil Nairs oceupy tho fore-. 
most place. The cause of this is their decent .rom the first of the 
three classes of females brought to Malabar by Parasu Rama, 
Their peculiar privilege is that they need not serve the Brahmins. 


The remaining seventeen classes aro the follow: ing : they are ob- 
liged to serve the Brahmins. 


Illakar Chempukotti Ashtikyrichhi 
Swarupakar Otathu Nair * Chetti 
Padamungalum = Pallichan * Chalian 
Tamilpadam Matavay, * Veluthatan 
Itacheri Nair Kalankotti * Kshavarakaran, 
Maran Vattakatan 


* These are not allowed to touch Sudras. They are merchants, 
weavers, washermen and barbers. 


The six classes of Arkiaang are, 
Asari (Carpenters) 
Marsan ae 
Kallasari (Stone _— 
Thattan (Guldsmit 
Kollan (Blackemith 
Ikichbakollan (Blacksmith) 


Of the above six only Goldsmith and Brasiers can approach the, 
Sudras without polluting them, 
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The ten classes of Patita Jatis are, 


niar Velan 
acl eee 
urup aravan 
Elavan M kkuvan 
Thoal Kurup a Valen. 
heyan 
Shannan 
The etght classeg of Nicha Jatis are, 
Pariah llatan Velan 
Pulaya urumpar Kaniyar. 
Nayadi Malayar 


The Byahmins amount to 38,434 of whom Malayala Byahmaina 
number 10,763, Foreign Brahmins 27,672. The number of: 
Malayala Brahying in the different Taluqs present are varying. 

Yettoomanoor hag $21. Alangaud, Maovautoopolay, Firuvella, 
Cottayum and Chenganore, Kunnattunaud, Vycome has between 
700 and 600. In Mavelikaray and Chungangcherry, Sheraingeel, 
Kartigapully, Meenachel, Tyevandrum has between 400 and 300. 
Thovalay has 34, Auguateeswarum, and 2? in Shenkottgh. In all the 
yemaining, Taluga theye are between 100 to 300, ‘Jhere ig no Taluq 
in which thoy. are not ta be yet with, but their number varieg accord- 
ing to the convenience of the localities fer the secluded, and devo- 
tional habits. The few found in South Travancore are nos permanent 
residents. They aro sojourners connected with the Pagoda service. 

The present Nalayala, Brahmina of Malabax are the descendants of. 
the 64 villageys brought down by the yenowned sage and warrior 
Parasu Rama from, the disjant north. Their original place of settle- 
ment is known as Ahichattrum, whence they are supposed; to, have. 
migrated to, the city of Ariapuram. Henco, the, Numboories are to, 
this day calkod Aria Brahmanar, a name indicating that they belong 
the Aryan family of nations. 

The whole of Malabar was divided into two Gramums for these 
Brahmins to live in called the Talu Grama and the Malayala Grama, 
the boundary being the river Chandragini. 

Each of these Gramag was divided into 32 sub-divisions. At 
first they did not show any disposition to leave the land, but after 
rometine they returned to their patiye places being ‘troubled by. 
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serpents. A second colony was brought. Theit langtiage was 
changed ; and their Kudame or topknot was ordered to be worn on 
the front side instead of being on the back. It was this second 
colony that was brought from Ahichuttrum and among whom the 
whole Kerala was divided. 

The serpents were cons¢crated, and the Brahmins were ordered 
to consider them as deities, and offer them Poojahs. The whole 
land was thus given te them for the support of temples and other 
religious endowments 


The 64 Gramas are as follow : 


1 
2 


g 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
y 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Ciocurnum 
(zomuttum 
Caravulli 
Calloor 
Appennoor 
empennor 
Cadalloor 
Callannoor 
Cariachira 
Payenchira 
Tricunni 
Triccada 
Triccunpalla 
Trichola 
Kolloor 
Comalum 
Vellaroo 
Vengadov 
Vencarnm 
Chongodvo 
Coteesworem 
Mancheesworeni 
Oodooppu 
Sankaranarayanam 
Cottum 
Sreevalli 
Mora 
Pancha 
Vittila . 
Comaraminyalem 
Anenthapurain 
Cunnaparam 


Payannoor 
Perinchellooy 
Cariccaudou 
Kshanamungalem 
Alathoor 
Carentho! sn 
Panniyeor 
Chopuram 
Shivapuram or Trichoot 
Paroomanum 
Kroongalicodco 
Paruvoor 
Ayranicoolum 
ooshicacooluni - 
Adavoor 
Chengonandeo 
Ooliyannoor 
Caloothanatidvo 
Calappoor 
Elibhiyani 
Choomanna 
Avattathoor 
Cadacearooka 
Kedangoor 
Comaranellour 
Caviyoor 
Yettoomanvor 
Nimanna 
Venmani 
Arenmoola 
Tiravallah 
Chengennoor, 
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These Brabmins are known as Numboothiris. New laws and regu- 
lations, mew manners and customs were also introduced by Parasui— 
Rama... In modification of these laws annd. ordinances Sankara 
Acharyar introduced various improvements in the 8th Century of. 
the Christian Era. These are called Anacharas as they are not 
found to exist among any other nation or people. South of 
Quilon the Numboory Brahmins are called Pottis. Paud is a title 
bestowed on superior rank, sanctity or learning as Numbooripaud, 
Chomathiripaud. There are Sunniasees of various appellation, 
ranks and shades of difference though such a life does not 
here imply the observance of any very inconvenient austerities. 
They have no Agarams nor do they live segregated ; loving retire- 
ment, they court the seclution afforded by the valleys of the interior ; 
their illums, large and commodious canopied in foliage and seated 
on the bank of some river or stream, breath an air of undisturbed 
repose, and evince a considerable share of afftuence. 


The investiture of the Brahmin boy with the sacred thread is 
essential with all Brahusins and the ceremony generally takes place 
at the 7th or 9th year. The performance of the ceremony for tho 
wearing of the thread constitutes the regeneration of the youth with- 
out which he does not become entitled to the designation Dwija or 
“ twice-born.” Before Upanayana a Bralimin boy is no better than 
a Soodra. 

“ The first birth is from the natural mother the second from the 
‘binding on of the girdle’, (manji bhandhanam)” (Menu). The 
sacred thread or Yajnopavita as it is called, is a thin coil of three 
cotton threads worn over the left shoulder and allowed to hang down 
diagonally across the body to the right hip. The number éhree of 
the coils is emblematical of the three Divinities Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva who constitute the Trimoorti or Hindu Trmity. The 
number of coils is doubled or trebled after marriage. The ceremo- 
ny of investiture begins by the youth’s standing opposite the sun 
and walking thrice round the fire. Then girt with the thread he 
asks alms from the assembled company. This begging for alms 
indicates that the youth, undertakes to provide himself and his pre- 
ceptor with food. On this occasion. he is taught the Holy Gayatri, 
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The youth’s studentship commences immediately after Upanaya- 
na, during the whole course of which he is to reside with his Guru 
or Spiritual Father. According to Menu, the term of .studentship 
may be 36, 18 or 9 years. In these days it is even much less. 
During his course of study he is “ not to use betel nor put flowers 
‘‘in his hair, nor ornament his body or forehead with sandal.” 
The young Brahmin must every day bathe, perform his Sandhya- 
vandanums at the three sandhys (Sunrise, Noon, Sunset), which he 
has been taught during the Upanayana ceremony, offer oblations 
of fuel to the sacred fire (Samidadhanum) and abstain from “‘ per- 
‘‘ fumes, unguents, sensuality, wrath, covetousness, dancing, music, 
“ gambling, detraction of others, falsehood, impurity of all kinda, 
“and is never to injure any being.” 


Till Samavarthanam or the ceremony of returning home after the 
course of studentship, the Numboori youth has also to abstain from 
clothing of all kinds except a small strip of cotton texture to cover 
his nudity. He must also woara strap of leather (krishnaganam 
taken from the Krishna mrigam) an inch in breadth across the 
shoulder hanging down in the same direction as the sacred thread. 
A twist of Muncha grass is tied round him in his waist. These are 
renewed us often as necessary during the prescribed term of 
Brahmachariyam. The Vedas are “ Oathu”’ as it is called form 
the most important part of the whole course. 


The Vivaha or marriage ceremony comes next in order though 
on account of the strict law of entail which is deemed necessary for 
the preservation of the property and dignity of the family, marriago 
is generally undergone only by the eldest male member in it. Tho 
Numboori woman unlike her Brahmin sisters on the other coast, 
may remain unmarried even after attaining the age of puberty and 
there are many among them who die virgins at an advanced age. 


Numerous daughters are considered a misfortune, as their dowry 
and other marriage expenses will impoverish any, but the wealthiest 
‘Numboories. They do not however kill their female children on 
this account though similar customs prevailing among the Rajpooty 
have given rise to a most. shocking system of infanticide. If 
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# Numboori has no issue by one wife he may marry another 
and another, or his younger brother may marry till the i 
be attained. 


The Numboori anxious to dispose of his sisters in marriage very 
often takes one or more wives in exchange for them from families 
where he gives them in marriage. Dowries also induce additional 
marriage contracts. The younger sons of the Numboori invariably 
take to women of the Ambalavasi and Svodra classes, who live with 
them in a state of concubinage receiving their visits more for 
the honor than for the gain which they bring. Though concu- 
binage is certainly not recommended in preference to celibacy, 
it is still allowed to avoid the disintegration of property by division 
which the marriage of all the collateral heirs may necessitate. 


The women are guarded with more than moslem jealousy. Even 
brothers and sisters are separated at an early age. When the 
Numboori Lady goes to worship the village God or visit a neigh- 
bouring Illum, a Nair maid who accompanies her commands the 
retirement of all the males on the road while the lady moves all 
shrouded in cloth with a mighty umbrella which protects her from 
the gaze of profane eyes. At home, they are simple in their habits 
dressing like Nair women up to the waist. The way in which the 
cloth is worn is slightly difforent with them, one end of the cloth 
being passed between the legs in addition to covering all round 
while with the Nair wamen the cloth is simply wrapped round the 
waist. The males wear only a Moondoo like all other Travancore- 
ans with the usual complements of a waist string, an undercloth 
and a Nariathoo or Nanamoondoo (a scarf used as an uppercloth). 


Among other virtues chastity is reekoned as of the highest impor- 
tance the least suspicion either in man or woman entailing loss, of 
caste, social position and separation from the family. The investi- 
gation into such cases being not considered complete without the 
woman's confessing the act of adultery-=it very often takes great 
Jongth of time during which the Master of the house where the 
trial is held has to feed the Committee of Enquiry ; and the result 
ig that suspected families are generally ruined whether the enquiry 
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ends in conviction or acquittal. But cases of this kind are very 
rarely met with. 


When the Numboori eats alone, the wife generally serves him ; 
but if strangers are invited, the Master of house, or one of the 
younger members in it serves them while the wife sends on the 
dishes from within the kitchen where only the husband could go. 
The Numboori’s hospitality and charity are proverbial. The Brah- 
min guest in the family, especially if he combines with that character 
some little influence, is most kindly treated and in spite of the ‘un- 
couth manners and queer conversation which he may meet with, 
he is certain to carry away the happiest recollections of the Hlum, 
On entering the gate of the extensive property in the midst of 
which is situated the Palatial Mansion with its suburban buildings 
severally dedicated for the house-hold God, the younger members 
of the Family, the Cutcherry of the Proverty officers and for the 
wearied Brahmin traveller, the visitor is received by the Lord of the 
Manor who in his Native simplicity enquires if he has bathed with- 
out any further ado about the health or other concems of his guest. 
If the answer is in the negative, he himself leads the guest to the 
bathing tank with its cool shed and refreshing waters most politely 
enquiring if oil, énja (Acacia [ntsia) and Thali aro requirod—all the 
time innocently gaping at the Dhowti, the walk, the arrangement 
of the hair, the mustaches in the face, the absence of the Nana- 
moondoo and the conventional waist string and undercloth, while 
the stranger accustomed to more formal societies smarts with shy- 
ness at the queer looks of his hast, The Numboori must be asked 
to leave the bath for a short time before he can be expected to go. 
The visitor is next led into the Illum and asked to sit before tho 
Jeaf spread out, not where the inmates generally eat, but in one of 
the outer rooms, respectable though hut the inevitable thought 
occurs that you are treated like an out-caste. Even the ghee and 
dholl eating propensities of the visitor are attended to, though they 
are carefully eschewed and even disliked hy the Numboori in his 
own meals, Before serving rice, the Numboori enquires if the 
morning prayers are over which he thinks improbable on account 
of the speed with which the visitor has returned from the tank and 
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feels a conscientious but unexpressed hatred of the light manner in 
which religious observances are regarded by the Brahmins of the 
other Coast. The feeding of Brahmin travellers is not however such 
a rare or difficult business with the Numboori. It is a matter of 
course with him ; he makes it a rule of his life to treat the hungry 
Brahmin ; the traditions of his family are full of the proudest feats 
of charity and hospitality and the number which he daily feeds is 
limited only by tho measure of his affluence. “ The proud Num- 
* boori Brahmin Land-lord, who traces his ancestry and his tenure 
‘ through several thousands of years, and whose anxiety to preserve 
“ the dignity of the family is indicated by the strict law of entail 
“ by which the disintegration of his property is prevented is yet a 
“ victim of indebtedness, caused chiefly as elsewhere in India by 
“ the ruinously expensive character of the marriage of his daughters 
and by his unbounded charity and hospitality.” 


Succession is from father to son, unlike their Soodra tenants who 
are bound by the law of Maroomakkathayem. Parasu Rama beg- 
ged of his Brahmin colonists to adopt his peculiar law of inheri- 
-tance but they made a bold stand and steadfastly refused his request. 
Ono of the villagers, the Brahmins of Panniyoor yielded to him 
and adopted the system in their laws, marriage and inheritance they 
still being guided by the rules which hold in the case of Kshetryas 
and other classes. 

The Numboori women are not extravagant on the score of their 
ornaments, A necklace consisting of a number of gold coins through 
the eyes of which a silk cord is passed constitutes the most impor- 
tant of the set; gold bangles, and in the case of the poor, silver and 
‘metallic ones nearly exhaust the list. 

Their occupations are mostly in connection with the learning of 
the Vedas or the worship of God as is evident from the large num- 
ber (1,345) of them returned under the “ Learned Professions. ” 
A still larger number (1,947) are returned under men of “ rank 
and property” ; 527 are Cultivators ; 260 are returned under mi- 
‘nor professions ; and 158 government service. Cleanliness of per- 
son and dress is a characteristic of them. They are as a body fair 
in color and their women are distinguished for beauty, 
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Forzten Branwins.—The prospect gain and high veneration ox 
perienced by the Brahmin caste in Travancore attract crowds from 
the surrounding countries. They trace their origin or the date of 
their first emigration to the period of the earliest Kshetria Princes, 
when their numbers were few and their reputation high : ost of: 
them are chiefly engaged in the pursuit of commerce which leads 
them frequently during their residence, to visit their native yillag- 
es with the hoarded up treasure. They traverse all parts of the 
interior and find a ready subsistence in the Ootoopooras or Pago- 
das. In the accumulation of wealth they are indefatigable and 
their singular perseverance and economy generally enable them to 
accomplish this. 

The Foreign Brahmins who number 27,672 form one per cent. of 
the total population. The natives call them Pattar. Trevandrum 
has the largest number having 6,596. They are also numerous at 
Shenkottah and in the southern Taluqs which are most contiguous 
to the British Province of Tinnevelly from which most of them 
are emigrants. In one or two Talugs in the north such as Umba- 
lapoolay and Vycome they are also numerous, most probably at- 
tracted by the facilities for living and enterprise, which the places 
offer being the seats of two of the most famous pagodas in the 
country. 

Ambitious of office they often attain it. Itis only the few eda- 
cated that follow Government service. The bulk of them is gener~ 
ally seen performing seme ef the: mimer duties. of the temples or 
engaged bs merguntiie enberprises. 


The KsHergyas.—The family of Solar race is now extinct. The 
Kshetryas of the present day are of the Lunar tace. They are 
known by different names in Malabar as Rajahs, Coil Pandalas, 
Tambans, Covils, Thirupauds and Pandarathil. 

The children of a Brahmin by a Khetrya wife go under the name 
of Samanthars. 

The Malayala Kshetryas follow the Marumakkathayum law. 
They ara supposed to belong to one Gotram and trace their origin 
from one parent stock ; they cannot intermarry. Malayala Brahmins 
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‘Yeise them issue. Exception is made in favor of Koil Pandalas 
from which class the consorts to the Ranees are chosen. 

' Their origin is traced to times of the remotest antiquity. There 
were five families then, 2s Madathumpuray, Beypoor, Ayroor, 
Ghurkaray, Padycharattu, 

Their dress is of a most simple nature. They aré returned 
under property $27, Cultivators 125, Trade 40 Minor Profession 16, 
Tvearned profession 15. 

The military art is unknown antong them as it is unnecessary 
in these days. 

All shades of Kshetryas in Travancore are included in the num- 
ber 2,453. The greatest reside in Vycome which has 380. Tiru- 
vella, South Trevandrum, Ambalapoolay, Chenganore, Mavelikaray, 
Yettoomanoor, Kartigapully havo each between 300 and 100. 
Cottayum, Meenachel below hundred. There are no Kshetryas 
at Eraneel, Vilavancode, Puthanapoorum, Shenkotta and Tho- 
dupulay, 
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The AMBALAVaSIxs are literally dwellers in Pagodas. The occu- 
pations of the different orders of this class have therefore more or 
less some cofinection with service in Pagodas. Asa general rule 
tho Ambalavacies follow the Marumakkathayum Law. They are 
a neat body and are wholesome in their habit and manners. In 
all the great feasts which are locally known as sadhies the Ambala- 
vasies aro also fed and they do not object to eat in each others’ 
presence though some of them are punctilious about leading ono 
another or sitting in the same room or line. All Ambalavasies 
ubstain from animal food of every kind. 

Ambalavasies includes under this head Moothathoo, Adikul, 
Chakiar, Numbiar, Oonnee, Psharodi, Purhakin, Varier, Theattoonee 
Coorukkal, Alathee, Numbidi, and Thainumbadi. There ate 8,439 
persons of this class. As there is no Talugq without Pagoda and 
ai the dtity of this class is Pagoda setvice, so ner is no Talug 
without Ambalavasies. 


MootHatHvos are the first of the Arnbulavastes the tertti literally 
meaning eldest. Considerable difference of opinion as to their origin 
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custom and life exists. They are supposed to be Siva Dvijas who lost 
their equality with the Brahmins having partaken of Siva Nermal- 
yum, or the offerings in a S‘va temple. They are appointed by 
Paragu Rama to the office of cleaning the steps in the temples, 
carrying the idols on their heads in procession round the Pagoda 
and for other Pagoda services. They de not follow the Marumakka- 
thayum law nor de their women live in a state of concubinage. This 
is not free from doubt as they are traced to an illegal intercourse 
between the sexes of different castes and considered unqualified to: 
enjoy the privileges and rites of Brahmins which they have since 
adopted. They wear the thread. The law of succession is at pre- 
sent from father to son. In respect of marriage and other rites 
they follow the Brahmins. Their women are known by the name 
of Mana Ammamar. They are found in 19 Talugqs in Travancore. 
The total number is 695. They are engaged in miner professions 
135 ; in agriculture 47 ; in property 35. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the class of castes to which 
they belong. Some are of opinion that they co not belong to tho 
Aimbalavasi class but are above them. The members of the Amba- 
lavasi and lower classes partake of the meal coaked by them. Tho 
Brahmins cook their meals in their lums. It is said that the 
Moothathoo and Eliathoo form a middling race and are the two 
Nuna Jatis. 


Eiatioo or NAMBIATHI—bclong to the 8th order of Bralimins or 
(Papishtanmar). Once upon a time a Numboori dictated to a Sudra 
the funeral obsequies to be performed in honour of his departed an- 
eestors which was unbecoming him as a member of the Brahminical 
order. He was in consequence thrown cnt of casio along with his 
family whose progeny are supposed to be the Fliathoos, so named 
on account of the demeaning nature of their calling. 

They are a middling class. They are not entitled to meals or 
company with Brahmins, nor will they cat and associate with 
Sudras. 

Their occupation still is officiating as Purohits of Sudras. In all 
respects they follow the customs of the Brahmins. Property des 
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cends from father to son. Their women are called Elayar Ammamars 
and enjoy the privileges of Numboori women. In some places they 
are known by the name of Nambiathees. They are mostly of the 
learned profession, property, agriculture and Government service. 

They number 3,455 all together. They live chiefly at Kun- 
nathnaud, Moovatoopulay, Mavelikaray, Yettuumanoor, Cottayum, 
and Vycome, where their number ranges from 300 to 200 ; less 
than 200 and above 100 at Tiruvella, Meemachel and Chenganoor. 
There are only 3 in Trevandrum. There are none in Thovalay, 
Eraneel, Culcoolum, Velavancode and Shenkottah. 

They are divided into two classes one officiating for the higher 
classes of Sudras and the other for the lower classes. They are 
as already said ene of the two Nuna Jatis. 


1. NAMBIDEE.—The Nambidee wears the thread. He belongs to 
the last order of the Brahmins and was degraded for the sinful act 
of having murdered one of the Perumauls of Malabar. The word 
is derived from (Numbi = faith or confidence and Idivoo = breach). 
Hence one who forgot the heinousness of the sin of murder or 
whose: faith in the moral binding of the commandment not to kill 
was breached. Another and more probable derivation for the word 
is that the Brahmin murderer acknowledged his depravity and 
eontented himself with a seat on the threshold or sill of the door, 
not daring to enter the council of the Brahmins. Among them is 
another class who wear no thread. The members of this class are 
very limited in number there being only four. They are found 
enly in Ambalapulay. 


2. The-Numbidce withont thread is not found in Travancore. 
They are above Sudrag and below Ambalavasies. Their occupation 
is the supplying of materials for Yagum sacrifices of the Numboort 
Brahmins. 


3. Puruuva..—These are the sons of a Sudra wife of a Brahmin 
by any other than her husband. They do not wear the thread. They 
are the Kalavarakars or Storekeepers in Pagodas. This Caste is 
found in Travancore but they are numbered with the Moothathoos. 
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4, PLApPULLiss.—These were at one time Brahmins and were 
Purohits of the Chembagacherry Rajah. When it was their tara 
to wait upon H. H. a large fish was presented as nuzzar, and 
by the custom of that Court, the waiters-on were to profit by 
the presents during their turn. As unhappily these people came 
in for the fish presented, they were turned out of Court as well as 
out of caste. They were (Balal—Thalli=by forco—bundled off). 
This has been modified into Plapulli. They do not enjoy any of 
the privileges of the Ambalavasies. There are only 33 of them ; 


92 men of property, 7 under government service and 4 under 
learned profession. All of them live at Ambalapulay. 


5. Samantiman.—These do not wear the thread. They are a de- 
graded section of the pure Kshetryas. They have not got the privi- 
leges of the Kshetryas. They are found between Quilon and Kolath- 
naud, and are known by different names such as Thirupaud, Tamban, 
Rajah, Nedooagady, Eradi, Oonnyathiri, &e. i different localities. 
They exist in Travancore but are numbered with the Ambalavasies. 

The above five classes with the Ammamars or the inhabitants of 
the Panniore Grama, Karuvellathu Nair and Vellalars form the 8 
extra Jatis, An account of the last two classes will be found fur- 
ther on. 


The Ambalavasi caste literally are the 12 Antrala Jatis. 


1. Avicat.—These are the worshippers of the Bhadra Kali and 
are sometimes engaged in exorcising devils. They wear the sacred 
thread. Their women are called Adiammamar. They do not ob- 
serve seclusion like the other Namburi women. The same practice 
olds with the other Ambalavasi females. Marumakkathayum is 
the law of their succession and influences their marriage rites. 
In Travancore there are 2 of them found only in Tiruyella, 


2, PusHrakan.—The offspring of a Brahmin raised on a Brahmin 
woman during the state of her menses gave birth to this class which 
originally Pushpajen (literally Puashpani=a woman in a state of 
menses and jen to be born: hence one so born) has now been cor- 
rupted into Pushpakan, They live by Pagoda seryice; some of 
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them follow the natural law of succession while others are adher- 
ents of the Law of Nipotism. They are also known by the name 
of Pushpakan Oonnec. Their womer are known by the name of 
Brahminis ; with regard to those Pushpakans who follow the natu- 
ral law of succession, the law may be Liiefly laid down thus. 


1. Ifa Pushpakaa brings a wife home and raises issue in her, 
or if after his death she be:.‘s clildren to a man of the higher castes, 
her sons shall inherit the property of the deceased husband. 


2. In default of children the brothers and their heirs inherit 
a Pushpakan’s property, any contract of division between them 
notwithstanding. 


8. Butif there are grandsons or sons ot those grandsons or 
still remoter heirs in the male line, these inherit in preference to 
the brothers and their ehiklren. 


4. If a Pushpakan lepve male as well as female issue behind 
him, the sons inherit in preference to daughters ; but they are 
hound to defray their daughter's marriage expenses, and give them 
decent dowerics. 


5. The dowery &c. of a woman goes to the family of the 
husband if he is an undivided member and to him alone if he is 
divided. 

6. Thesons of a Pushpani inherit her property conjointly 
with her husband. 

Those among them who inherit according to Marumukkathayum 
Law bequeath to nephews only in the absence of sons. They inter- 
marry their own class. The numbers under the different orders 
show that they are mostly engaged in the Pagoda service. 24 are 
returned under minor professions ; 141 under cultivators ; 5¢ men 
of rank and property ; 26 under Public service ; and 17 under 
learned profession. Their total is only 475. 


38.-4. Numpr and Puprutii are similar to the Pushpakan thera 
being very little difference. The former has no Pagoda service They 
are in some places the Gurus in the Kaleries. The latter supply 
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flowers to Pagodas. They are not separately numbered but are 
included in the Pushpakan class. These three sects are found im 
23 Taluqs. 


5. The Psaapovi Cia, - whe ori-zin of this class is curious. A 
Saniyasi intendeu me of J: ‘evoted pupils belonging to the Brah- 
min cit. ta be omdiused a+ a member ct bis holy order. The 


pupil was fully cuudea to the distinction about to be conferred 
apon him, and he was almost prepared for the privileges of the new 
onler. But all ona sudden he was overwhelmed by the dismal 
prospect of a lifelong period of privation and austerities and ran 
a ray before eceiving the mark: of the order, lis progeny are 
Known by this name and as a relic of their origin their bodies are 
after death, buried with salt. They do not wear the sacred thread 
nor do they keep tufts -¢ hair. They are mostly engaged in the 
service of the Pagoda and 80 out of 143 of them are returned 
under this head. Alathee is a title of disti.ction among them, 
They are found in 21 Talugs mostly in the Quilon and Cottayum 
Divisions, 


6. Varirns.—They are the sons of a Brahmin by a Sudra wife. 
They consider themselves to be superior to the Sudras on account 
of the dignity of their parentage. Most of them are governed by 
the Marumakkathayum while some here and there follow the regu- 
‘ar law of succession. Their women are called Varishar. Their 
chief occupation is Pagoda service. The total number is 884— 
of which 591 are of the minor profession ; men of property num- 
ber 91; cultivation 70 ; learned profession 66 ; and Government 
service 48, 

They are found in all the Talugs except Thovallay, Augustees~ 
warum, KEraneel, Shenkotta and Nedoovengaud. A distinctive 
peculiarity in the social institution of this class is the liberty to 
introduce the general law of succession. Among these division of 
property is fully sanctioned by practice. 


¢. CHAKKIAR.—The Sanscrit form of the word is Shlaghy a Vak- 
kukar= those who chant the words of God. They recite Ramayana, 
Bharatha and Dramas often representing the personages themselves 
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during festivals in the Pagodas which give them an opportunity 
ef reproving and reforming the characters of the community by 
making them the butt of their sarcasm and satire. They are sup- 
posed to spring out of the unhallowed combinations of the highest 
caste with any of the lower ones. The male among them is known 
by the name of Chakkiar and the female by the name of Nungiar. 

Their wives are called Illodammamar. The Nangiar sounds 
the cymbal to the tune of Chakkiar’s play and is seated by his 
side while he is engaged in the performance. Their law of inheri- 
tance is Marumakkathayum. Their number is 24 and are found 
only in 8 Talugs in the north of Karunagapully. They are engaged 
in the Learned professions, property and Minor professions. 


8. Numsiar,—This class is composed of children raised by im- 
proper connections and brought up among them before the age of 
Upanayanum. They do not wear the Brahminical thread ; they con- 
tract connections with the Nangiar women but inherit only according 
to the Marumakkathayum law, Their profession is also by help- 
ing in the Koothoo of the Chakkiar which they do by playing upon 
the drum ealled Milavoo. Their number is 182. Numbiar women 
are married by Aria Putturs. They are returned under Minor 
Profession 32 ; Property 33 ; Laborers 24 ; Cultivators 22 ; Learn~ 
ed profession 14 ; Government Service 6: Personal Service 1. 
They are found in all but 11 Talugs, 


9, THEEATTOONNIs or o-herwise called Tazzattooss NamBis are 
supposed to be the ofispring of a Brahmin in an abandoned Brah- 
min woman. Like the Adiculs, they are exorcisers of the devil, 
worshippers and oracles of the Bhadrakali, Shamundi, Kali and 
Kodungali. They inherit from father to son and sometimes from 
uncle to nephew. They wear the sacred thread. Their women are 
guided by the samo rules as the Brahminis. Their number is only 
22 and are found only in 6 Talugs. They are engaged in Minor 
profession in which their Theattoo is included. 


10. The Coorooxxun.—Their origin is obscure. Their occupa- 
tion isto supply milk, ghee and flowers to Pagodas, and sweep and 
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cleanse them. They follow the Maroomukkathajum Law. They wear 
the sacred thread. They are employed in minor profession and, 
cultivation. Their number is 1,534. They are found in all Talugs 
but nine but are most numerous in the southern parts. 


Il. Prraran.--These are descended from the Adieul and are a 
little lower in rank. Their occupation is Bhadra Kali Poojah 
in Cuvoos or groves with arrack, flesh, &c. They are not sepa- 
rately numbered. 


12. Narrvu Purrar includes Puttar Qonnee and Oonttee proper. 
They are supposed to have sprung from the Brahmins. 

Their occupation is in Pagodas to which they generally supply 
flowers and garlands in addition to sweeping and cleansing the 
premises in them. They are retnrned mostly under minor Pro- 
fessions. A few are cultivators, men of Property, and members of 
the learned professions ; many follow the generil law of succession 
in the country. 

They are not separately numbered. The total number is 709 and 
are found in 17 Taluqs mostly in the Quilon Division. 


Ma.ayaa Supras who go under the broad name of Nats or 
MavaBak form the bulk of the nation numbering 4,40,932 persons. 
They constitute the agricultural portion of the population, the whole 
lauded property of the Kingdom being cultivated by them as te- 
nants to the Numboori Brahmin Land-lords who are known as the’ 
Jenmis of Malayalum. 

Fhe majority of them are even to this day the fenants of the” 
Jenmis who live remote from towns and cities, and far away from 
the busy walks of life. They pay their customary homage and 
treat their Jenmi as their liege lord. 

In Travancore the Nairs are generally knowu by the name of 
Malayala Sudras. The term Nair is also of common oecurrence. 

The different classes under this broad nomenclature are numerous.- 
Neither the Brahmins nor the Sudras of Malabar are the aborigines: 
of the land, but as already observed they were colonies brought here’ 
for peopling the newly reclaimed-Kerala. Such innovations of cus 
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“toms and manners were introduced among them that they may be 
alienated from their brethren in their Native land. 


The most striking feature of disziiuilarity is the position of the 
Kudumie which with them is on the crown of the head. Strong 
attachment to the land is now the characteristic of the Travan- 
coreans. A writer says that the Nair family or Tarawad consists of 
his uncles, brothers, sisters and sister’s children owing to the loose 
nature of the marriage contract which is almost a necessity induc- 
ed by the practice prevailing i. Numboori families of only the 
eldest male members marrying, the others having to scek wives 
from this class. 


I cannot but point out for the edification of the above writer that 
the family consists of uncles, brothers, sisters, &c., not on account 
of the looseness of the marriage contract but on account of the 
peculiar Law of Inheritance imposed on them by the sage Parasu 
Rama. They justly honor and reverence this law as it is of Divine 
Origin and as all other nations do with the laws which are sacred 
to them. The so called marriage among is as sacred as it is to all 
other nations. 


Again this learned writer proceeds to say that No man is able 
to look upon his wife’s children as his own and hence he centres 
his interest and his affection in the children of his sisters whom he 
regards as his own. 


The above statement again is as absurd as any thing could be. 
Every Travancorean looks upon his children as his own, as is done by 
‘all the other nations. A little more experience among the respectable 
families would have convinced the writer of the absurdity of his 
‘statement. In all respectable families a father during his life time 
gives enough to his children. He loves his children as his own, 
-and he is able to look upon them as his own. If there be any 
“loubt, that doubt is common to all other nations. In most families - 
after the father’s death, the wife and children receive maintenance 
from his Tarawad. After his death heirs to his property and to his 
person after death are his Anandravars. They have the sole right 
‘Yo all property left by the Karanavan (both uncle and elder brother 
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are included under this term) whether ancestral or selfsacqnired: 
The funeral obsequies are also performed by the Hefrs in preference 
to sons who also in most places perform sach rites conjomtly. 
This system of succession intended at firet’as an innovation upor 
the pustoms of forsign countries ie defended on the score of its 
Divine drigin having been imposed on them by Parasu Rerta. 


Though his wants are few and those generally puch ae can bo 
easily satisfied, the Nair cannot be said to be parsimonious in hia 
expenses. The construction of a honse, and the marriage ceremo- 
nies (tying of Tali) of bis. nieces and daughters are the engrossing 
cares of every respectable Nair and oftentimes oxhaust the earnings 
of a lifelong labor of a poor family: 


Every Nair girl must go throdigh this céremony at an early age. 
After the day arid the atispicious hot for the marriage have been 
determined upd», thé erectién of the marriage Pundal comniences, 
the decoration of wHich is in ca8és of affluont Tiniflies magnificent, 
nnd forms an important item of the mafriage expenditure. On the 
day of the rhatriagée the relative’, friends arid neighbdurs having 
arrived, the Tali is tied round the girl’s neck at the auspicious 
moment accompaiied by the usnal complenient of drums beating 
and musicians playing amidst the déafening hallods of the assem- 
bled womer. Tlie invited party ate then given betel and nut 
in the order of rank ard impvrtance afd treated to a rich 
and varied banquet. The cerentony lasts four days, but the period 
of mirth and rejoicing varies with the respectability of the family. 
The Tali is nécessarily ths badge of married life and does por- 
sess the importance which it has in the eyes of foreigners, The 
person who ties it on the girl’s neck is not always her hasband, 
and cannot always claim to receive her favors in after life. The 
Tali must be tied either by an Eliathoo, Tiruvapaud or Cholia Putter 
if the girl is of a very respectable family, or by any member of 
their own kindred who are hnown as Yenangar or Machambis. 
The Tali tier receives suitable presents at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, and in some cases becomes her husband. If not when she 
attains the age of puberty her parents or uncle choose for her a 
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fusband and she accepts him. In respectable families the selectiors 
is circumscribed by restrictions of rank, wealth and importance. 
Even in poor families no one below their own class is chosen. In 
token of this alliance the girl receives Cloth from the man, in a 
silver Tambalum at an auspicious hour, and this is done in the pre- 
sence of relatives and yeighbours. This is called the Cloth giving 
ceremony- ‘Tht understanding thus brought about between the 
parties lasts to the end—in all respectable families, dissolution being 
of very rare oteurrence. In cases where they are unable’ to pro~ 
cure sttitable husbands they have‘ recourse to the Numboories. It 
is only in towns and among the lower orders that the girl herself 
chooses her own husband and dissolves the union at her or his” 
pleasure. 


In some cases Cloth giving ceremony takes place before the girk 
attains her age of puberty in which case her husband condutts tho’ 
ceremonies in connection with the latter. It is also at his expense 
that the Valakappu' and Punkala ceremonies in the 7th month of 
her pregnancy are performed. Nothing of the customs and: man- 
ners of the Sudras cun be gathored from what takes place in such 
large towns as Trevandrum, Quilon, Alleppy, &. In such places 
very fow respectable families are see. The great bulk of them 
live like the Numboories in country parts. Only perso] observa- 
tion and local experience can eneble a writer to write on vie'r cus- 
toms. It is therefore a mmtter of no great surprise that learned 
gontlemen should write on such subjects and draw their conclusions 
(which are laid down as applicable to the whole class irrespectively) 
from the life of the dregs of the population in the towns. 


If a Numboor! gives cloth to'a Nair girl the alliance is not dis- 
sulved at their pleasure but only at the death of either of the parties, 
The issues by such ao marriage are brought up, supported and 
educated: by the Numbbory father himself. He looks upon such 
children with pride and gives them sufficient property for their 
support. Circumstances may bring about dissolution of marriage 
among Nairs. But this is no uncommon thing in other countries also. 
Among Pandy Brahmins marriages are often dissolved. Innume~ 
rable instances-may be cited if necessary. 
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The prevailing practice among the Nairs is therefore not subject 
fo criticism as is often done by those of other castes. 


Both men and women weary a piece of cotton cloth 4 or 5 cubits 
in length by 3 in breadth which is just enough to be wrapped 
round. The upper cloth of males is a Nariathoo which is generally 
tied reund the head when they walk out. Their women do not: 
venerally covey their basoms while at home, except in respectable 
families nor dg they do so out-doors ia North Travancore, Civiliza- 
tion iy steadily advancing from the South the effects of which are 
clearly discernible in Trevandrum, there being not one Nair girl 
here who will walk out without an upper eloth. At times they 
wear a Poodavai 9 or 10 cubits in length, and cover themselves 
with a rich Pattakara the cost of which varies from 5 to 150 Is. 
Their ornaments are not few and net less expensive as compared 
with those of their sisters in the neighbouring Provinces. A cylin- 
der covered with a gold plate set with precious stones (known as 
‘ Thakkay *) forms the most generally used ‘ Bar ornament’. 
£Nalu Panthi’ ‘ Kunta Saran’ ‘Jnali’ and § Arrumboo Mani’ 
are among the chicf neck ornaments while bangles (Moodookoos) 
for the hand, Mookhuthi and Jnathoo for the nose, finger rings 
and waistrings and a variety of others exhaust the list. The males 
wear earrings, rings, waistrings, and during childhood one or two 
neck ornaments iy addition to bangles. The old ornaments though 
waluable are now fast becoming out of fashion. The females 
adopt those of the neighbouring provinces. The men and women 
among Nairs are models of neajnesss and sijnplicity particularly in 
their dress, food and living. The men keep a small tuft of hair 
hanging in front which they fie in a knot and throw behind, while 
the women have long black hair growing luxuriantly which they 
keep neat and orderly by constant bathing, rubbing of oil, and tho 
use of the comb. They tic it jn.a large knot suspended on the left 
side in front. This is a yery pretty observance and one that is 
worth imitation in more civilized countries. 

' 


Malayala Sudras amount to 19 per cent. of the population, 
There are numeroys sub-divirions among them so pice and capric}s 
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oys that the men and women of one caste will not eat meals pre- 
pared by the members of another, nor sit for eating together in the 
same row though tLere is nu objection to eat in the presence of 
those of other castes. 


Mavelikaray and Neyattinkaray are pre-eminently Nair Talugs 
there being 30,097 and 29,568 Malayala Sudras in each respectively. 


Quilon has 26,252 | Ohunganachery has 14,123 
Wruvellah » 25,462 Kunnattoonaud ,, 13,966 
Sheraingcel 4 23,363 Shertalla » 13,6914 
Karunagapully —,,_ 21,253 Yettoomanoor ,, 18,150 
Chenganore 19,666 Nedoovengaud ,, 12,851 


Kartigapully yy 2KD95 Moovattoopoolay ,, 12,600. 
Ambalapookry »y 17,4006 Velaveneode 5 12,017 


Cunnattoor 5 £6,807 Vycome » 12,067 
Frevandrum North ,, 15,724 Kottarakaray » = =10,974 
lo. South,, 13,683 ‘uthanapuram—=—,,_—s:10, 961 


In the remaining Talus there are between 10,000 and 2,000. 
except at Agustecsw arum, Thovalay and Shenkottah each of which 
has only 985, 608, 417 regpectively, 

It has been said that theye are various sub-ilivisions under the, 
head of Malavala Sudra. Before proceeding further it is advisable, 
to state what they are and what is known of them, 


The first in order of precedence is the Airiathil Nair, They are. 
descended from the Deva Stri brought by Parasu Rama from heaven 
for the use of the Numboori Brahmins. They need not serve the 
Numboories. They are known by the names of Nair, Kuruppoo, 
Kymal aud Menon. They are great lande proprietors or Madam- 
bimars. Their occupation was Ministership, Commandership and 
Accountantship or Sthan: tkanaku i in former times. Their descendants 
exist even to this day, but most ‘of them are reduced to mdigence 
and poverty, A few are still in affluent circumstances and en joy 


many privileges. 
The second in order is the 2lekare who are also known by dif- 
ferent naines as Tambies, Kuruppoo, &e. They had to serve the 
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Numboory Brahmin and some of them even do so now. They 
enjoy many privileges. 


The third is the Sya tar whose occupation is service in the 
Kshetrya familjes which some of them do even now follow. They 
are also known by different names. 


The fourth is Pathamangalum who servo in the Pogodas. 
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The fifth is Tamtlpadum who do follow a variety of miscellaneous 
accupations, 

In these five classes the difference is not very great. An Hlaka- 
ren may mary any girl of the three lower classes. But no girl of. 
the higher class is allowed to be married by ono of the lower classes. 

This custom is fully and strictly observed in the country parts 
even at the present day. But in tuwns and in moro enlightened 
circles the differences are fast fading away, Any of the lower 
classes may, by a Neet of adoption from the sovereign on payment of. 
an Adyara (which is proportionate to the amount of the property 
of the family and the degree of relationship) become adopted to a 
higher or highest and enjoy their privileges. Their females may 
then eat with those of the higher classes but not before that. Privi- 
leges also may be conferred on any of these by the sovereign accord- 
ing to his pleasure on — of an Adyara. 

Tambyship, Chembakaramapattum, use of Pullakoo, &c. are some 
of the privileges that are obtained either by adoption or by the 
grace of the Sovereign's writ. 

' There are many respectable and wealthy families among them 
now. The male members hold important public offices. There ure 
also very poor families who haye to depend on the support of. 
others and who follow, their old occupations to pass their days, 
The manners and customs of these are varied and peculiar though, 
there is a great similarity with those of the other classes. They 


cannot with convenience be described here, 
The sixth are the J/tacheri Nairs otherwise called Pundariea, 


Their occupation is the feeding of cows and the selling of ghee, 


milk and curd, 
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The seventh class are the Marans, These live by Pagoda service.” 
By their neat habits and abstinence from meat they are considered . 
superior to other Sudras. They are employed as musicians in the 
Pagodas and play upon five different sorte of musical instruments. 
They are not allowed to eat with the higher classes of Sudras, 
They fallow the law of Marumakkathayum. The higher class re-' 
ccive the favors of Mayan women. Some of them act as Purohits 
in the performance pf the funeral ceremonies of the Sudras and 
other classes. Such of them are regarded as inferiors by others, 
Marans in Travancore amount to 14,61]. They gre known by differ-: 
ent names as Qachen, Marayacuruppoo, Pattoocooruppoo, Man- 
gallyuin, Pullikkamaran, Koghamaran and Nambicooruppoa, They 
are seen in every Talug, the largest is at Mayelikaray and the 
least at Shenkottah, viz., 16. 

There are 4,459 adult njale Marans, 2,148 of them follow minor 
orofessions ; 1,473 are cultivators ; 3871 men of rank and property ; 
304 learned profegsions ; 12} Government service ; and 49 Traders. 


The Karuvetitatuco Nain is the 7th order of extra Jatis, 
There are three gets of them in Travancore known by the name of 
Nullore, Cappeyara and Thiruvattar, Their occupation is service 
in the Maharajahs’ palace, the custodians of His Highness’ treasury 
and ¥aluables, They aye not allowed to intermarry or eat with 
fhe higher plagses of Sudras, They are supposed to have been 
brought here from Kolathnaud in former times when a member of 
that Royal family was adopted to this family. They are not 
separately numbered. There were 52 families of them in former 
times. But the number mus} be greater naw, 


The Ver1apars are the cighth class of the eight extra Jatisx, 
They emigrated to this country in yery early times. They are the 
farming classes in the Eastern Provinces. Some of them are settl- 
ql in Travancore. They are a very respectable and infiuencial class 
elsewhere. Succession is from father to son with a regular system 
of marriage contracts. Sume of them known as the Siva Vella- 
lars are total abstainers from animal food and rigid followers of the 
Sivaite sect, An offshoot of the same class in Travancore knowa 
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fis Nanjanand Vellalars are Travancoreans in their laws of marria ge 
and inheritance though several of the usages, rites and ceremonies 
indicate a foreign origins Among Vellalars the property descends 
from uncle to nephew, but the sons always come in for a good share. 

The wife who is always taken after a due coursd of marriage cannot 
be divorced without being given a share in thé Itusband’s property’: 
The divorced wife may live with dnother in the lifetime of her 
former hisband. In case the husband dies leaving no issue the 
wife is entitled to maintenance from the husbartd’s property ; but 
ho maintenance will be de if she lives with another. When a man 
fakes a concubine of the description just referred to, he must enter 
into an agreement of promise to pay he? a sum of money specified 
with their common assent which will become due on his death or on 
her divorce by the man witliout her giving causé. The sons by her 
former husband cannot lay claim to the sum su agreed upon. There 
are other details into which it is not necessary to enter. Many 
among ibem reprobate the Maruniakkathayum Law. Petitions 
have been addressed to His Highness tho Mahrajah praying to lega- 
lize their reversion to the natural law. 


Vellalars are met with in the Districts south of Quilon’ and at 
Shenkottah. The total number is 24,125. 

This Class includes” Coorukapandarum, Nanjanaud Vellalars, 
Ashira Vellalars, Paradesa Vellalars, &c. &c. Phovalay has 6,069 
the largest number. 


KRisHNENVAKAKARS afe supposed to be of the shepherd caste, 
Tradition attributes their origin to a place called Ampadi Nagarunt 
whence they are said to have migrated into Travancore before the’ 
commencement of the present @hmilon Era. They have thus a his- 
tory of 1056 years in the country. It seems that they présented’ a 
Vishnu Saligranrom to the Maharajah of Travancore which His’ 
Highness commanded to be placed in the Thirdvaniphdi Pagoda 
and attended upon. As a thark of favor His Highnesss permitted 
them to reside in Vanchiyoor near Trevandium. During the days 
of their pollution occasioned by the birth or death, they contended 
that the Saligramom was also affected and that the duily ceremonies 
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pen it cannot be performed within the precincts of the Pagoda. 
The inconvenience thus felt in removing and replacing was very 
great. They were therefore transported to a day’s distance in the 
south which in those days of bad roads and defective unjell system 
must have materially cut off communication with the capital: Sincd 
then they were allowed to supply peas to the Pagoda at Trevandrum 
most probably as a tax in kind upon land cultivated by them. This 
privilege granted i in the first year of the present era has sittce been 
disallowed. Their number, in Travancore is 8,298 and they are 
found mostly i in Calculum; Eraneel and other Talugs in the South. 
They correspond to the Gopala (cowherds) castes of other countries. 
They derive their name from Krishna. One of their class in Cun- 
namungalum Mavelikaray Taluq owns a grant from the Maharajah 
conferring upon him the title of Anantha Puthmanabha Krishna 
Pullava Rayen. Their occupation is eultivation. Some follow 
Makkathayum and others Marumakkathayum Law In their system 
of marriage they résemble Nanjanaud Vellalars. 


VELUTHADEN or Washérmnan.—The origin of this class looks 
strange, but the peculiar purifying influence ascribed to them in- 
duces some belief in the probability of that origin. Orice upon a 
time a Brahmin boy was detectéd washing arid statiching a cloth fot 
his friend and was on this account thrown out of caste by Parasu 
Rama in connection with Brahmins, The native washermen are 
supposed to trace their origin from him. Henoa in this country t 
this day the washed cloth from the Veluthaden is received into the 
Pagodas. Most of them are engaged in their caste ocoupatfon. 
Their inheritance is in the female line. 


_ The Konkans are emigrants from the Konkan Province in tho 
Bonibay Presidency. This order includes Brahmins, Sudras and 
other classes speaking that tongue. Their Brahmins are religious 
in their own way and observe the rites and ceremonies of that order 
to a great extent, but are not allowed to partake of meals in com- 
pany with the Native or Paradesee Brahmins. They are mostly 
engaged in mercantile operations. The law of succession is the 
sune a8 amoig the Malayala Brubmins. Their widows remove 
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their locks of hair and abstain from flowers, smells and betel. They 
are known under such names as Kiny, Pye, Prabhoo. Their total 
number is 14,260, of whom 3,994 reside at Shertallay; Paravoor, 
and Ambalapulay have each above 2,000. The least is at Moovattupu- 
lay where there is only one. There are none in-9 Talugs. There 
are only 5,016 male Kongani adults, of whom 2,845 are engaged 
in trade, and 878 are laborers. 

The remaining castes according to the Jati Nirnayum are not 
found pure in Travancore at present. Considerable additions have 
been received from the neighbouring provinces, and considerable 
changes were made in the manners and customs. 


According to the last Census there were 251 castes while 72 was 
the number according to the ancient records. The following parti- 
culars of the remaining castes will suffice for the present. 


Movodalees are found in 11 Taluqs. There are 336 of them. The 
largest number (79) is found at Thovallay, the least (2) at Nedu- 
vengaud, 

Pandy Sudras aye found in all parts of the country except Chen- 
ganoor and Thodupulay. There are 18,867 of them. Augustees- 
warom has 10,000 and Cottayum 4, 

Chetties number 16,948, and are found in all Talugs except Cun- 
nattunaud. The largest number (2,216) is in Hraneel and the least 
(33) in Yettoomanoor. This, class includes Comatti, Cuvara, Vellala 
Chetti, Nysiun, &c., &e. 

Vadooken or Nuiken or Naidoo number 1,764. Kalculum has 
730; Neyattinkaray has 1 

Putnoolkaren. amount to 1,686. All of whom aro in Augustees- 
warom alone. There are none in any other Taluqs of the country. 

Chaliergs form the weaving class. They amount to 6,691. There 
are none jn 18 Talugs. Augusteeswarom has 1,994, Trevandrum 
(South & North) 8. 

Sunkum Pundarum number 10,612. Nedoovengaud has 9,806 
and Shertallay 2. They are found in every Taluq. 

Panan gr the Tailor caste number 2,225 and are noun more or 
legs in every Tala. 
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Vanien and Elavanien.—Th»re are 27,181 persons of these castes. 
+ Cummalars or the Artisan class number 95,757. This includes 
Thattan (Goldsmiths) 14,009 ; Cunnan (Brasiers) 3,193 ; Cullen 
(Stone masons) 5,223 ; Collen (Blacksmiths) 19,211 ; Thutchen or 
Asharee (Carpenters) 33,185. Cunnattunaud has 5,018 and Thodu- 
pulay has only 812. 

The Chemboothattee or Coppersmiths call themselves a separate 
class, but are included in the Cummalar class. 

The Pondens number 459. They are mostly found in Kartiga- 
pully and Sherangheel. None of them are found in 18 Talugqs. 
This includes Boye and Pullishibikaen. 

Maravare.—These constitute a considerable proportion of the 
population in Tinnevelly and are most numerous in Shenkottah 
where they number 3,122 in all. 

Idyan or Shepherd castes number 6,319 of whom there are in 
Shenkottah and Augusteeswarom 3,377. These are not met with 
only 17 Talugs. 

Koshavan. or Potters are found in all Talaqs except Shertallay, 
Meenachel and Thodupulay. The total nember is 7,364. The 
largest number (841) at Kottarakaray. 

Chalooppen.—There are 742 persons of this class most of whom 
live at Trevandrum. 

Veluthaden or Washermen number 13,190 persons inelnding the 
lower class washermen they amount .29,446. There is no Taluq 
without washermen. They are known by different names. 

Chemman or Chuckler caste number 981 and are found in 24 
Talugs, and are known under different names also. 

Keshowraken or Barber caste number 14,521. There are different 
classes among them. They are most numerous at Neyattinkaray 
being 1,013. Thodupulay has only 104. 

Kanians are either Soothsayers or Umbrella makers. Their 
number is 9,107 and are found in all the Talugs of the country ex- 
copt Augusteeswarom. 

Paraven, Thundan Noolian, Elauvan and Shannan number 8,598 ; 
17,852 ; 1,495 ; 38,31,017 ; 97,730 persons respectively. or altogether 
9,08,692, 
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The Nooltars are most numerous in the Talugs of Neyattinkaray 
and the neighbourhood of Trevandrum. The Zhundens are found 
in the central Talugs of Sherangheel, Quilon, Karunagapully, Kar- 
tigapully and Mavelikaray. The large body of Elavers and Para- 
vars are residents of the Northern Talugs. They are also called 
Shegans. In North Malabar they are called Tiers. They are tn- 
gaged in manipulating the produce of cocoanut trees. Valens and 
Ellavu Panikars are also other names. Half a lac of them reside in 
Shertallay. Shannars are engaged in the utilization of the Palmyra 
produce and are mostly in the Southern Taluqs. 

Mookkooren or Fishermen number 12,725. Chavalakaren and 
Marakan are included under this class, The bulk of them have been 
converted to Christianity in Augusteeswarom, Eraneel, Velaven- 
code, Neyattinkaray, Travandrum (both), Sherungheel and Quilon- 
They are all included under Native Christians. Ambalapulay has 
3,773 Hindu Mookkuvars and Mavelikaray 16. 

Malayaruens amount to 11,918. These are hillmen. Their prin- 
ciple calling being hunting or in the cultivation of forest land. 

Vaden and Oolladen or Hunting castes number 10,122. They 
are most numerous in the mountainous Talugs. 

Pullers number 5,797 of whom 3,376 live in Shenkottah. 

Coravers number 56,274, the largest at Kunnattoor (11,212), 2 
at Cottayum. 

Partars number 63,688 and are most numerous in the Southern 
Talugs. Augusteeswarom has 5,797. They are found in every Taluq. 
In Trevandrum they are least numerous numbering only 102. 

Pulayers number 1,838,916 and are the lowest in the scale of 
Hindu society. They belong to the outcaste races of Hindus and 
live upon their work in the rice lands of their masters. They are 
an original race peculiar to this coast. They are a useful and 
hard-working. They are distributed through the whole land, but 
scarce at Shenkottah and Nanjanaud. At Tiruvella there are 15,399 
of them ; Shenkottah has 4. 

. There are others of various denomination not coming under 
any of the above 75 classes. They number 30,075 and include 
Vanien, Mooppen, &c. There are 146 classes altogether, 
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5. Houses. 


All sorts and classes of buildings included, Travancore has an 
augregate of 5,07,425 houses. Of this total 33 are terraced, 2,155 
tiled, 4,99,740 thatched, 49 shingled and 5,448 other kinds and 
unknown. 


Of the 4,99,740 thatched houses, 3,97,684 are covered with cad- 
jan leaves, while 1,02,056 are thatched with straw. The cadjan 
Jeaves are mostly those of the Cocoanut tree ; but the broad leaf of 
the Borassus in some of the Northern Taluys, and the Palmyra 
leaf in the South are substitutes where the leaves of the cocoanut 
are not easily procurable. They do not require to be renewed so 
often as the cocoanut leaves which however give a neater and more 
agreeable thatch. The straw referred to is not the rice straw so 
common in the Provinces of the Coromandel Coast, but a kind of 
reed grass known in the vernacular as Nanal (sacharwm spontaneum.) 
The roofs seldom show the rank or durability of the buildings which 
they cover. The cocoanut leaves’ thatch in addition to being a 
cheap one counts several other advantages in its favor. They (the 
cocoanut leaves) preserve the joists, rafters and heams infinitely 
hetter than tiles which on the contrary gradually oat them away 
and the buildings fast decay often in the lifetime of the persons 
who raised them. The segregation of the houses and their posi- 
tion in the centres of large Topes (Purayidems) almost climinate 
the chances of extensive and wholesale destruction from fire, the 
apprehension of which is one of the material causes of tiling so 
generally adopted on the other coast—so that—while the most 
flimsy houses on the other coast are protected by tiles, the most 
substantial mansions on this coast are left covered with thatch. 
The cocoanut leaves are renewed once or twice every year ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the buildings thoroughly examined 
and dusted and necessary precautions taken to prevent leakage 
or other decay. This cannot be done with tiled houses. A fur- 
ther advantage of thatched roofs is that they moderate the tem- 
perature within them. 
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For similar reasons, terraced houses are almost unknewn in 
Travancore. The schedules return only 33 terraced houses out of 
an aggregate of 5,07,425 houses for the whole country. Masonry 
work is but a rare luxury in a normal Malayali house. No terraced 
building can be rain-proof in this climate of violent and excessive 
showers—except at an enormous expense and out of all proportion 
to the cost of similar buildings. The thatched roof is therefore no 
indication whatever that the house is of an inferior sort. 


The terraced houses bear thus a yery small proportion to the 
total number of buildings are mostly confined to Thovallay, Augus- 
teeswarom, Trevandrum North and South and Shenkottah. 


Tiled houses number about 5 to every thousand! while thatched 
houses number 985 of that proportion. Shingled houses bear no 
perceptible proportion. In the majority of buildings here wood 
enters largely in their construction, which while costing less and 
affording neater workmenship is infinitely more substantial than 
other houses. 


A Malayali house though neither remarkable for its Joftiness, 
space or architectural beauty is undoubtedly neat and desorves the 
title, pretty. The Nair’s habitation is generally in the centre of a 
large and spacious cempound thickly planted with the valuable 
cocoanut, the prolific jack, the highly prized areca and the useful 
plantain. Around his main house and the little detached buildings, 
each of which serves its own purpose of accommodating either the 
Karanavan of the family or the venerated Bralimin traveller or the 
females of the house, is thrown a neat mudwall covering an oblong 
space which forms a ring fence separating the premises of the house 
from the outer compound. The house occupies an elevated platform, 
and the basement of stone has a flat plank ceiling overspread 
with a layer of mud to obstruct the progress of fire, and the 
usual pent roof covered with leaves ; it is sometimes half encom- 
passed by a rude corridor ; the centre forms a small magazine 
in which are deposited the whole valuables of the family ; around 
it are the chambers in which they sleep ; a small porch marks 
the entrance. 
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The better clasa of Nair houses can; ef course, count a few more 
advantages. One or two spacious yards in the centre which admit 
plenty of light and some air, numerous doorways connecting the 
different apartments which, in some houses count so many as a 
dozen. The kitchen or the cookiny apartment which generally 
abuts the northern end of the building is always at a respectable 
distance from the house, if under one roof, and not unfrequently 
forms a detached building. The construction of the house is pecu- 
liar, being a succession of Nalukettoos the number of which varies 
according to the opulence and respectability of the owners. The 
building Nalukettoo is in the form of a square with an open yard 
in the centre. A low but beautifully carved panelling often screens 
the roof and affords a cool retreat from the midday sun. Wood of 
course, enters largely in the construction, the body of the house 
being entirely in that material, the partitions of all the inner apart- 
ments as well as the granaries being generally wrought in very 
superior timber such as the Anjelly and the Jack. 


The Nair’s house almost invariably faces the East, its situation in 
the compound giving the owner free scope to choose his own direc- 
tion, which long established custom and superstitious belief enjoin. 


Every house has in addition to the “ Padipura” or “ Poomugum,” 
a “Tekkathoo’’ (simply meaning southern shed) or Matam, which 
is generally dedicated to the presiding deity of the house, and is 
kept neat and clean and without any furniture or household uten- 
sils, except a brass lamp which is lighted up every evening. The 
place is looked upon with reverence by the inmates of the house, 
who do not enter it except after purifying themselves by a bath 
which is generally done by dipping into cold water. The Brahmin 
visitor of the family often retires to the Tekkathoo for purposes of 
meals and drink. The wearied Brahmin Traveller also is treated to . 
this hospitable retreat. The spacious open yard, enclosed by this clus- 
ter of buildings so useful for drying paddy, gram, peas, and other 
annual stores, is kept scrupulously neat, the floor having been first 
hardened and made smooth by a solution of cowdung and charcoal, 
which is often repeate! during the hot weather. The master of 
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the house, most probably an old Proverty accountant or a pensioned 
Tahsildar not noted for over-scrapulousness while in office but now 
in affluent circumstances and respactable old age, sits in the Poo- 
mugum chewing away the tender betel and the narcoiic tobacco or 
beguiling the hours of the afternoon with anecdotes of his early 
prowess, achievements and successes, while the religious books: of 
his family the time-honored Ramayana and Maha Bharata alter- 
nately engage and exact his time and attention. 


The furniture of an ordinary Malayali house, as that of all native 
houses, is scanty in the extreme. A metal ewer with a wide spout, 
generally known by the name of “kindy,” a few metal plates and 
cups for eating and drinking, one or two Uralis of different kinds, 
brass lamp, betel box, mats, cot, and knives meet all demands. In 
the more respectable families there are different kinds of the above 
articles and Changalavattas of superior workmanship, Pidimonthays 
or narrow necked brass pitchers, Chellum>s or brass and silver 
boxes for betel and various other kinds of brass, copper and silver 
vessels are seen. Huropean articles of furniture are now being 
introduced. In the houses of the poorer classes earthen vessels are 
largely used. 


Augusteeswarom has the largest number of Tiled houses having 
812. Thodupulay has none. Vilavencode, Kottarakaray, Putha- 
napuram, Cunnattoor, and Meenachel have only one of this kind. 


Shencottah has 460; Trevandrum both together has 341 houses ; 
Ambalapulay 57 ; Cottayum 46 ; Quilon and Thiruvellah each 22 ; 
Changanacherry 20; Eraneel and Kunnathoonaud each 18 ; Para- 
voor 17; Chenganore 16; Kalculum 11; Mavelikaray, Sheran- 
gheel, Alengaud, Vycome, Nedoovungaud, Yettoomanoor, Kartiga- 
pully, Shertallay and Karunagapully have none at ull. 


Thatched Houses— Shertallay has 28,730 ; Eraneel 23,993 ; 
Karunagapully 22,900 ; Augusteeswarom 20,810 ; Neyatinkaray 
20,705 ; Quilon 20,598 ; Mavelikaray 20,448 ; Karthigapully 
1,866 ; Ambalapoolay 17,704 ; Sherangheel 16,296 ; Kalculum 
12,908. The lowest is found at Pathanapoorum being only 788. 
South Trevandrum has 9,918 and North Trevandrum 10,100. 
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From the foregoing figures, it is clear that the cadjan leaves form 
a very common thatch in the seaboard Talugs, while, inland, where 
neither the cocoanut nor the Palmyra grows luxuriantly, the propor- 
tion of such houses is very small. On the coast, the proportion of 
thatched houses to total varies from 99°9 to 85, while, inland we 
find in some Taluqs that they form only 9°3 per cent. of the total. 


Where cadjan is a rare material for thatch the reed grass re- 
places it and the proportion of houses with the latter thatch is very 
large where the former is small. 


There are in all 1,02,056 houses thatched with straw. Of these 
Cunnathoonaud has the largest number having 17,712; Trevan- 
drum North and South together has 13. 


The houses on the Cardamom Hills which little deserve that 
name being annually pulled down and new ones put up as the Cani- 
cars change habitation in search of food and pasture, are all covered 
with this reed grass, and number according to the last estimate 511 
in all. They give shelter to 2,488 souls. In Thovalay, Agustees- 
warom, Eranicl, Karunagapully, Kartigapully, Ambalapoolay, and 
Shertallay, this kind of thatch, has not been met with. 


There are 49 shingled habitations throughout the country, of 
which 36 are in the Taluq of Chenganacherry and 7 in Meenachel 
within whose territorial limits the Peermade Range of Coffee Es- 
tates are situated. Timber is felled on these Estates to such a vast 
extent that durability, security, and other circumstances considered, 
it is more advantageous to roof the Bungalows with shingles than 
with any other material. There are 9 other shingled buildings in 
the Nedoomangad Taluq, mostly of course, on the Estates of the 
Athirumalay Range. 


Calculating an average for the whole country, there are 75 houses 
and 348 persons actually spread over a square mile. 

Houses valued at 1,000 Rs. or more are placed in the jirst class ; 
houses valued between 200 Rs. and 1,000 Rs. in the second class ; 
and all the rest in the third class. 


Of the total (5,03,684) of houses, there are 2,162 jirst class houses ; 
15,574 second class ; and 485,948 third or last class; or 0°43 per 
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Gent. of the whole are first class houses ; 3°09 per’ cent. “segond 
ulaas ; and 90°48 per cetit. thifd Glass: 


Of First class houses Anibalapddlay has 176 ; Quilon hina 159; 
Agustéeswirdti 126; frevandrum North 118; Mavelikaray 92 ; 
Trévandriiti Botith 89 ; Vycoine and Ctntlattoonalid 88 each ; 

. Yettoomiatioot 84} Kartigaptilly 88 ; Cuilédoltim 80; ‘Tirtivella 77 ; 
Erandel 71; Aléngatid 68 ; Chengannoor and Patavoor 67 éach ; 
Karunagapully 64; Cottayatt 68; Neyattiinkaraf 68; Vilavan- 
code 56 ; Sheranghdel 52 } Meénachei 47; Shettallay 45 ; Cheniga- 
nicherty 41; Shenkottah 39; Thuvalny 86: : Mcovatioopalny and 
Kottatakatay 34 éach ; Cuiidattoor 22; Nedoomangad atid Putha- 
napuram 18 each atid Todupiilay 2: 

Shertallay has the largest nunibet of Second class houses having 
1037. Ambalapulay comes next and Trevandrum South thé 3rd: 
'Thé last in the list aré Puthanapuram and Thodupulay having only 
145 and 68 réspectively. Sheftallay haa also the largest number 
of Third class houses having 27,798. Trevandriii North arid South 
together has about 18,500. tthe second in the list is Mavelikaray 
and the 3id Eraneel. The lowest ig found at Thodupulay having 
only 4,608. 

The latgest proportion of houses is of the third clas’ in every 
“Talug. Trevandrum which has the largest proportion of second 
class houses stands the last in the proportion of 3rd cla’s Houses. 

The totdl number of fariilies is 4;85,805. This gives an averagé- 
uf 1-04 families to each inhabited itoilse: Bach family on an ever- 
age contains 4°69 souls: 

The sévérill names by which the habitatioiis of the differént ee: 
es are distinguished are the following : 

That of a Numboory Brahmin is called “ Tilam” or  Manakal” ; 
that of a Foreith Brahmin “Matam” if situated in a compound 
or “ Agaram” if sittiated in a village ; that of a Thumban ia ra 
“ Kolagdm” { a Varnr’s is a “ Vatiyam” ; a Psharody’s is 
4“ Psharam” ja Pushipii gan’ s is a * Poomatam” or “ PAdéthdkain” ; 
i Nair’s is a * Veedoo”; an Eloova’s is a “ Kottil”; " Pértay ” or 
“ Kynila” ; a Shannan’s is i “ Koodi” ; the Pulayan’s is either a 
~Madum” or “Thar”; and the “Chéty” ‘of the Parayan (Paracherv.) 
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~~ fhiach Talugq has on an average 15,857 houses and 72,231 people 


A Proverthy has on an average 2,080 housés and 9,473 souls $ 
A Kara has 153 houses and 697 souls. 

The resident population distributed over 5,07,425 houses gives 
between 4 and 5 souls to each house. 


e 


6. Lungdages and Literature. 


Malayalam is the Vernacular of the country. In all documents, 
official or private the Malayalam language is used though the cha- 
racters employed or either Tamil or Malayalam there being no pat- 
ticular predilection in favor of either. In practice, however, the 
Tamil characters preponderate in official correspondence. 

Almost all the languages known in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies are spoken in Travancore. The principal of them 
are Malayalam, Tamil, Konkan, Telugu, Hindustani, English, 
Guzerati, Canarese, Nagaram, Maharatti, Tulu, while the Portu- 


yuese, Hebrew, Scindi, Arabic, and French are also known in the ° 


country but within much narrower limits. Malayalam is spokén 
by 19,02,533 or 82 per cent. ; Tamil by 8,87,909 or 16 per cent. / 

The Malayalam and Tamil languages nearly exhatist between 
them the population of the country—these two languages being 
spoken by 22,90,442 persorig or 99 per cent. of the aggregate 
population, while the remaining 14 languages ave used among a 
population of 18,449 only. 

In the Talugs where Malayalam and Tamil are spoken they 
change sides as it were, the one serving as 2 complement to the other. 

In the Talugs south of Trevandrum, the Tamil is the prevailing 
tongue, while the number of Malayalam speakers dwindles itself 
into its narrowest limits. Small aberrations excepted, jt may safely 
be laid down as a general rule, that a man travelling northwards 
from Thovalay where the Tamil speaking population is 99 per cent. 
of the whole, will find as he goes farther and farther north that the 
Tamil is spoken less and less till he reaches the northern confines 
where the number of Tamil speakers has almost reached its mint 
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mum. On the other band he will find that as tho Tamil dislect is 
less and less, the Malayalam is more and more. 


- Dividing the whole country into 4 parts of 8 Taluga éach and 
totalling the proportions of Tamil and Malayalim speaking popula- 
tions, we shall find that every group has more Malayalam and less 
Tamil speaking population, than the one to the south of it ; or vice - 
versa, that every group of 8 Talugqs has less Malayalam and more 
Tamil speaking population than the one to the North of it. 


In the Taluq of Alyngaud 99 per cent. of the population speak 
the Malayalam tongue while in the outlying District of Shenkotta 
it is not spoken atall. In the Talug the official communication 
of the Tahsildar and village officers as well as petitions addressed 
to Sircar authorities are all conducted in Malayalam in conformity 
with the usage of the rest of the country. But the so called Mala- 
yalam in them is such a strange medley of Malayalam and Tamil, 
that whether judged from the Malayalam or Tamil standard of 
composition it is alike condemnable hy both classes of literary 
critics, The fewest number of Malayalam speakers.is met with in 
the Taluq of Thovalay where they aggregate 23. The Tamil is. 
extensively used in Thovalay, where it is spoken by 99 per cent. 
There is no Taluq of the country where it is. not used to some 
extent. | 

‘Tee Kownxon Isaxauace which is called after the Province of 
that name in the Bontbay Presidency is spoken by 7,757 people 
or more than 3 persons in every thousand. They are most numer- 
ous in the Taluq of Shertallay where they number 1,824. In 
16 other Talugs it is algo used as a househkeld, tongue, but the nu- 
merical strength varies eonsiderably.. 


TREUGU is spoken by 3,205 people im the country: The largest 


yumber: of them are residents at Trevandrum where they number 
1,336. They are also met with in 20 other Talugs. 


Hanpustant Langpace is spoken by 2,844 persons. Trevandrum 
has 745 of them, Paraveor, Quilon and Ambalapoolay contain 467 ; 
298 ; 266 Hindustani speakers respectively. They are met with in 26 
Talugs though the strength varies in some Talugs there being only 

-~ ‘a ™%, 
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ro or one. It is not used at Cunnattoor, Vycome, Yettoomanoor, 
Cottayum, Moovattoopoolay and Alangand. 


The Hneiisq LANauage is spoken in their homes by 1,229 peoz 
ple in the country or 5 out of every thousand. 

Thig doeg not indicate that in Travanceye there are only 1,229 
persons who ppderstand the Hnglish language but simply that with 
these 1,229 persons it isa hoysehold tongue, The few European 
settlers and Eurasian families nearly exhaust the number under this 
item. Jn 22 Talugs of Travancore, there are English houses ; 412 
people speak jt in the Trevandrum Talngs (North and South), 

841 in Quilon. 
138 in Karunagapully, 
94 in Cottayam. 
66 in Ambalapulay. In the remaining {6 Talugs the 
numbers vary from 34 to 1, 


The Guzeratt Lancyage is the mother tonguc for 808 persons, 
The largest number of them (702) reside in the Taluq of Amba- 
lupoolay called to it by the mercantile fame of the Alleppy Port ; 
64 of them live in Trevandrum. 

69 in Paravoor, 

$8 in Kartigapully, 

84 in Shertallay, They are not met with in any of the 
remaining 27 Talugs of Travancore. They are a class of merchants 
known by the name of Bannias and are Hindus in faith. Their 
occupation is chiefly: trade, 


The Canarwse LancuaGe its used by 753 persons. They are 
not all of the Achary caste known on the other Coast as the Puro- 
hits to the Mahratta Brahmins, but include among them many of 
the Potties or Embrans who gneak this language or Fulu accord- 
ing as they ‘come from the vicinity or distance of the Canarese 
countries, 


NagaraM.—A large colony of silk weavers live in the Taluq of 

Agugteeswarom. The silk weavers in different countries speak dif- 

ferent lgiiguages. Those setthed in Travancore do not however 
- = : 
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seem to speak the same language.* While they number 1,636, only 
530 of them speak the Nagaram Language. Of this 517 belong 
to Agusteeswarom and the yest to Trevandrym, No silk weavers 
are met with in any other part of Travancore, 


The Manrarri Lanavace is spgken by 415 peoplein-all. 220 
of them live in the Trevandrum Talyqs.* Ambalapoolay, Vycome, 
Quilon and Karthigapully have each 67.; 21; 37; 18 respectively, 


In fifteen Talygs they are not foynd, In the remaining Talus. 


their number varieg from 8 to 1, 


The Tyiu Lanquaace is spoken hy 362, This is far below the 
pumber of Tulu Embrans, Jt is accounted for as follows ; 


A Tulu Embran living in a house occupied by Namboery Brah- 
ming, or in a Nair Veedoo where his visits are received, or in the 
Pagoda to which he is atiqched for stipulated terms, during which, 
pccording to the eystom of our temples, the strictest bodily purity 
must be abserved will not be able to retyrn himeelf-under Tulu. 
This may happen quite aa well with other people too, A Mahratta 
boy boarding with q Tamil guardian, g Pariah convert living in the 
house of his Hngligh ward will severally be overlooked in the entry 
ef the Iyqnguage of the House, With the Tulu Brahmins or Em- 
brans as they are called, the chancea are that 9 large majority of 
them hava been included in other languages, owing ghiefly to the 


fact that they seldom settle in thig country with their families and: - 


chijdren in which cage only the necessity for talking their mother 
tongue will arise. These latiey mentiqned Canara Potties are not 
accompanied by their families in their’ visits to Travancore, hut 
some of them associate with the Nair females during their atay in 
this country, giving them a portion of their allowances &c, 


OrHER LANGUAGES.—284 persons speak the Portuguese, 
95 the Hebrew, 
41 the Scindi, — 
34 the Arabic and 


| the French language. The Hebrew is spoken bp 
the Jews. 


. fd 
' 


~~ 
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Fhe Marayarum Language extends from Mangalore to Cape 
Qomorin and is the mother-tongue of the country. ‘It is a member 
of the Dyavidian family of languages. The Dravidjan language 
“appeaes to have been the language of the dwellers in India, before 
the advent of the Aryans, When the latter bringing the Sanskrit 
laniguage + with them and gradually extending from the North-west 
setiled in Aryavarta, the Dravidian races. appear to. have been drives 
southwards or partially incorporated with the conquerors. forming 
the Sudras. As the Aryan races firmly seized upon the land, Sans- 
krit words became introduced into the Dravidian language. 


Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Tulu &c. are the other members of the 
proup. The roots of the principal words in all these languages aro 
gither allied, or identical. The idiomas have the same peculiarities. 
‘Qradition aseribes, the origin of: the Malayalum language to Parasa 
Rama. It is said that Brahma at his request gave this language to 
the colony, of settlers to, prevent them from going away, to their 
native lang. 


Phere are many Tamil words found in it. It is indeed: difficult 
to draw the line of demarcation between Malayalum,and Tamil, no 
two lauguages being more closely allied than thege two. They were 
in facet dialects of the same member of the Dravidian family and 
not two separate languages at first. This explains what was done 
at the first colonization of the land. The janguage of. the great 
bulk of the original-setilers was Tamil. Perhaps that of the Brab- 
mins brought from Aryawarta was pure Sangkrit or a combination 
of the two. In order to prevent the inhabjtants from returning to 
their country certain changes and modificajions might haye been 
mide by Parasu Rama to make the languages dissimilar. This mc- 
dified language is called Malayalum or Malayalum-Tamil. 


The history of the gare nas Tanguage commences for us with 
the “ Rgma Charitum” which is the oldest Malayalum poem in ex- 
istence. It was composed before the introd tion or the revival of 
the Sanskrit alphabet and literature. it the earliest phase 
of the lunguage, centuries before the arrival of\any of the Earopean 
Natiqus in India. An ordinary scholar of thy present day could 
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not understand the language of the Book,-as it savors niére of Tamfi 
than of Malayalum. It is attributed to a period prior to 1600 A. D. 
It is said that the author was one ef the Mabarajahs of Travancore 


There are many Makiyalum ¢ompositioris of later date among thé 
Vedantis which affect Tamil modes of expression. Yt alppéars that 
Printing was first introduced into Malayalum by the Jesuits in thé 
Year 1599 A.D. The first Press was established at Ambnlacad, a 
place near Cranganore. The first Malayalum Types had been cut 
by a lay brother of the Jesuits, Joannes Gonsalvek, at Cochin int 
1577. Before that und a long time afterwards the books were all 
written in Palm-leaf, and hencé thé cireulation was very tinlited. 
Each owner kept his book so guardedly that'it was difficult to get 
one even for a day’s perusal. The invasion of Tippuo and the gene~ 
ral destruction which followed it, many of the houses of the Num+ 
boories and well to do Nairs in the North were burnt and so copies 
of several works were lost for ever. 


Though Printing was introduced very car'y the oxtlusive vharad- 
ter of the Malayalees prevented them from mingling with others 
and benefitting by association, and hence they kept their books to 
themselves and never got them printed. 


Until lately Sanskrit was the order of the day. The Vernacular 
language of the country was utterly neglected. This was doné in 
accordance with the custom observed sirice Sanskrit education was 
introduced into Kerala. Since that tinie till recently the youths of 
Kerala commenced their studies from their earliest years. Aftér 
mastering the alphabet they are taught the elementary principles 
of Astronomy and Astrology. Tlien they commence Sanskrit 
Grammar and then proceed to Kavyems or poetical compositions 
in Sanskrit. From Kavyem the student passes to Natakum or 
Dramatic works. Alankarum and Thurkum or Logic and Rhetoric 
follow next. When this is finished he is cdnsidered to be an edu- 
cated man. He then becomes an author. His works therefore are all 
in verse and full of Sanskrit words, and based on Puranic know-~ 
ledge and nothing else. Those who follow vther professions as 
Astrology, Medicine, &c. read the higher works on those subjects int. 
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Bansktit; . They make use of their Sanskrit knowledge and nevef 
tkike the tfoublé of translating them into Malayalum. This contin- 
tied to be the ptactice froin ' the very commentement, and Malaya- 
Jum consequently fell into obli¥ich except ax a spoken language. 
It could oust of no Grainmar; iit Dictionary, no rangé of pure and 
genuine literatiire: 


The great biilk of the existing literattte consist of Bharathum; 
Ramayaiitii, Bhagavatium and translations of thé other Puranas 
both Shiva and Vishnu: The author of the greaté? portion of 
these is Thtnchathi: Rattanujer tistially called Hlithathen whi 
lived in the 17th Century of the Christian era. All these Wotks aie 
translations fror Sanskrit in Malayalim Vétse: These cénstitute 
the popular literatiird uf the Malayalee readers. The only prosé 
work now extant by thé above atithor is Kerovla Ulpathy or thd 
history of Kerala: Hvan this has come down to iis with minty mo- 
difications and interpdlations, » There are now different cvpies of 
this:written in different styles: 


The following is ati account of this Father of the Malayaliirii 
Language taken from a paper: 


Lire or AutHok. 


The tai to whoni Malayalum Literaturé is most indebted is 
Thunchathu Ramanujeti Hlithaehen. He was a cdutemporary of 
Mepathti?naryaba Bhattatiripad, who lived at about the year 1591. At 
least iis Work called Narayaniyam was finished in that year: This 
viéw of THiinchathd Hanianujen’s age agrees with Dr. Burntll’s opi- 
‘hion to d sortain extent. Thi learned’ Doctor places him sortiéwhere iit 
the:17th ceritdry: He was a Chakkala (oilsmonger) by caste. His 
ancestors were called Kattiptttatis, Whose vocation it was to teach 
the youths of the plac’ some Sansktit, Many plices tlaim the 

- honor of being the bitthplace of this gfeat author but itiost accotnts 
‘agree that he ttas bofti at Tficand yoo? néai' thé Railway Station at 
-Tirur: | We ktiow little or nothing reliable as t6 his mode of life: 
Bvery acoount agrees iu saying hé was a drunkard. When he was 
a young nian, and being well versed in Sanskrit it seems he one 
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day found some fault with the Namboorics in their repetition of the 
Vedas. The Brahmins became jealous and gave him some medicine 
an the holy water which they offered him as usual when he came to 
worship in the pagoda. On drinking the water he became mad. 
His father, who was away from the place when this occurred, re- 
turned a few days afterwards, and seciug the conilition his son was 
in, prescribed toddy, and thus the madness was cured. From that 
day till his death he was a drunkard and all his best works were 
written under the influence of drink. He was so popular that 
wherever he went he found a warm welcome. At the present day 
there is not a single house in Malabar which does not possess at 
least. one of his three great works, Ramayanam, Bharatam or Bha- 
gavatam. It is idle to call these translations, for we ses on compa- 
rison that the major part of these works is original. Of ceurse, the 
stories were borrowed from the Sanskrit. In the beginning he 
began with trans'ations or rather paraphrases. Mort of the great 
works in the titerature of Malabar are of this kind. It is said he 
began his career as an author when he was twenty. Among many 
uf his works we may mention here some : 


(1) Adhatnaramayanam. (5) Devimahatmyam. 
(2) Valmikiramayanam. (6) Sivapuranam. 


(3) Dharatam. (7) Seandapuranam 
(4) Bhagavatam. (5) Keralanatakam. 


At the present day there are many books attributed to him, but 
it is not always quite easy to find out tho author. Ltamanujen Hlu- 
thachen, or Teacher Ramanyjen, was tho first to introduce what. is 
oall:d in Malayalam Avlipattu, or song by the parrot. The meaning 
of this is simply that in the beginning of every work of this sort the 
author brings in a parrot to detail to him the narrative. 


Dr. Burnell says that he saw the MS of the Bhagavatam in 1865 
at a place in the district of Palghaut. The MS docs not seem to 
have been taken care of much; for when Dr. Burnell saw it, it was 
much injured by damp. The Bhagavatam was the last work of this 
“ Pather of Malabar Literature.” The fect that the MSS wore in 
the hand-writing of the author's daughter shows that he was 
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a ‘married man, and had daughters grown up and able to write 
from dictation, 

As most of our readers know more or leas of the subject matter 
of the various works mentioned above it will be only a waste of 
time to state them here, In addition to the above and other stan- 
dard works, our author made many short pieces of 400 and 500 
slocas in what is called Yanipravalam, half Sanakrit and half Mala- 
yalam, The Hruvathunaluvrittum, or the 24 chapters, treat af the 
story in Ramayanam, He has made also Keertanams, or verses in 
praiso of some god or gaddess, Our author did not confine hia 
labours ta Malayalam alone, He composed works in Sanskrit alsa, 
He lived to the age of 60, it is supposed, Dr, Burnell says that he 
saw aur author's stool, clog and ataff preserved at Pulukkale slong 
with the MSS of the Bhagavatam, and “ it thus looks as if he was 
a Sannyasi of some order,”” From our enquiries we have not heard 
that Ramanujen Eluthachen was ever a Sannyasi, 


The Pulukkale Grama near Chittore was founded and given over 
by him to a few Brahmin families on condition that they preserve 
and reverence his writings copied by his daughter. The Bhagava- 
tam excepted all the originals were burnt in a fire 30 or 40 years 
ago. They have since been replaced, 

Some of the Sovereigns of Travancore, the Cottayum and Kotta- 
yakaray Rajahs, Onnavy Waricr and Raghava Psharady are some 
of the celebrated writers of Malayalum dramas generally known by 
the name of Kathakali, Their works are much admired for their 
exeellence and beauty. ‘ 

There are numerous other works called Kilipattoo and Thal- 
lakkgthay by Cunchen Numbiar and others. An acoount of these 
authors and their works will be given further on, 

In course of time many foreign words also crept into the langu- 
age such as fram the Arahiv, Persian, Hindustani, Portuguese and 
English, 

The language was without a Grammar and a Dictionary until re. 
cently. The first production of these we have to attribute te the 


European Jabours in the land, 
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The first Dictionary was publistied by Dr: Bailey in 1846 at 
Cottdyum and dedicated to H. Highness the then Maharajah of 
Travancore. This was done aftet' collecting matetitils for neatly 
29 years. A work of the kiiid being a great desideration and from 
the want such a work Europeans on first artiving in this country 
labored under very great disadvantage in a¢quiring a knowledge of 
the language he commenced it, assisted end encouraged by the 
Travancore and Cochin Governttients and the Resident Generily 
Cullen. 


Then cathe the Dictionaty of Dr. Gundert publishéd at Matiga- 
lore in 1872. The materials for this work were collected during 
more than 25 yéar’s study of the language. The words have been 
taken from all available sources, from the lips of speakers of all 
ranks, castes and occupations, from the letters and fdcords of many 
different districts, and frotii writer’ in prose and verse of every age. 
This work remedied the defect of Mr. Bailey’s work, which did not 
discriminate betweert Malayalam and Saiiskrit words. Mr: Gundert 
has done this. As his work was intended not for Sanskrit but Mala- 
yalum students he has included only those Sariskrit words ahd mean~- 
ings which are fourid in ptre and bona fide Malayalum productions, 
or which are generally accepted as dotniciled in Malaysliim having 
in the course naturalization received various applications not to ba 
met with in pure Sanskrit. 


I said that Bailey’s is the first Malayalum Dictionary: But it 
is said that the Portuguese and Italian Missionaries of Verapoli 
have compiléd valuable Dictionaries, which though comipleted in 
1746 rést upon materials accumulated in the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies. These are then the oldest monuments extant of the study 
of Indian Languages by Europeans. 1 was not fortunate to have q 
sight of these works. If they sre éven how extant it would bea 
valuable addition to the pure and geriuind Malayalum literature if 
they are printed and published. The earlitst phase of the language 
can be seen there. It would also throw light on the amount of 
terms from Sanskrit which found a place in our language in those 
days: 
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D. Gundert’s work was followed by a host of others some 
ulready published and some in the course of preparations. Collins’ 
Dictionary is the best of the lot. It was published at the Church 
Mission Press Cottayum. 

The first Grammar of the language was published by the Dr, 
Gundert in its elementary form followed by a more detailed and 
enlarged work. This was followed by the grammatical works of 
Messrs. Mathan, Peet and Vurgese. 

Dr. Gundert’s work was revised and published by Mr. Garthwait. 

An enlarged edition based on this was also published by him 
which is now used as the text hook in all the Government Verna- 
cular Schools. 


Native Scholars professing to find some defects in the works of 
the Europeans and Syrians commenced thcir labors in this direction. 
We have two Grammars one by Patchoomoothathoo and the other by 
Kovunny Nedoongady late Munshee in His Highness the Maha- 
rajahs’ College at Trovandrum. What they produced was not Mala- 
yalum Grammar but Sanskrit. The latter bases a portion of his 
work on the Tamil Nannool which is not so objectionable. There is a 
very great misconception among a very great portion of the Mala- 
yalees that Sanskrit is the mother tongue of Malayalum and that 
the more we introduce Sanskrit into it the more we make it genu- 
ino and clevated. 

The origin of such an idea must be ascribed to the past history 
of the Malayalum language and to the past system of education 
pursued in the country. This misconception as a general rule usu- 
ally prevails among Malayalces who are good Sanskrit Scholars. 
Malayalum is as distinct a language as it is from English at pre- 
sent. The perusal of the oldest records and the oldest works say 
for example Ramacharithum will convince the readers. While 
employed in the palace I had ample opportunity of perusing 
such old records. In the great Pagoda there are records call- 
od Grunthavaries from the Year 225 M. E. I have read some 
of them. No Sanskrit words are found in thom. Almost all the 
words are pure Malayalum terms and a few of them are closely 
allied to Tamil. Iwas not able to understand the greater part of 
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what I read without one to explain. Then again some of thd 
Royal Writs of the Maharajah called Nits to the principal Pagodas 
in the country regarding the appointment of Numby Potties, and 
for Thirumukkum or privileges to the Sudras even at the present 
day are written according to the old prescribed form. A perusal 
of one of these will convince my readers that Malayalum is a 
distinct language from Sanskrit. 


Just as foreign terms such as Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Portu= 
guese and English have crept into the language on account of the 
commerce of centuries and the conquest of foreign cteeds and arms 
with new laws and arts, so for similar reasons before the introduction 
of these terms Sanskrit words found their way into the Innguage. 
A number of words apparently of Sanskrit origin have, on closer 
examination, turned out to be merely Sanskritized Dravidian words. 
Dr. Gundert bears testimony to this. Their reception into Sans- 
krit may be considered as a strong proof of a once flourishing 
Dravidian literary Period in South India. Sometimes the words or 
roots of both languages coincide. Malayalum being a Dravidian 
language, and Dravidian being distinct from Sanskrit, Malayalum 
is therefore a distinct language from Sanskrit. 


The prevailing misconception is therefore very fatal to Maluyalum. 
Unless it is got rid of Malayalum cannot exist as a separate lan- 


guage. 


In translation from other languages and in composing original 
works in Malayalum, Sanskrit words may be introduced whero tho 
resources of the Malayalum language fail to give us adequate terms. 
In fact our motto must be what Johnson said “1 will not say 
felicity if I can say happiness.” 


In the translation of scientific works thé want of terms is 
greatly felt. Here necessity compels us to have recourse to Sans- 
krit or any other language, and this course is therefore justifiable. 


Subjoined is an aceount of the principal Malayalum authors and 
their works. 
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i. His Highness the Maharajah of Travancore, Karthigay Thiru- 
hatil Thuinbooran, who died in M. E. 973, was the atithor of seven 
A. D. 1798. 
drainas ii Malaydltm founded chiefly on Bharatum. 


2. His Higglhitiéss’ brother, Aswathy Thirunan!l Thumbootan, was 
the author of four drartias founded also on Bharatum and pattly on 


Bhagavathtim, He died in M. E. 963. 
A. D: 1788. 


3. The Cottayiiin Rajah, was the author of four drartias founded 
wholly on Bharathum. 


4, The Kottatakatay Rajah, was the author of eight diamas 
founded Wholly dn Ramayanum, 


Of thé above four atithot's the latigdage of thé first two is a com- 
bination of Sahskrit and Malayalum together. Purely Malayalum 
scholars can tundetstand the sanie without much difficulty. That of 
the third is almost Wholly Sanskrit and difficult to be studied by 
ptre Malaytilum scholars, The foutth is almost wholly Malayalum 
thers being very few Sanskrit wotds and expressions. It is easily 
dinderstood by the students, 


His Highness the Maharajah, Oottram Thiruntul Thumbooran, 
‘who died in M: B. 1086 was ihe author of one drama. 
A: D; 1860 


His Highness Rama Vurtmah Swathy Thirunaul Thumbooran 
‘who died in 1022 was also retiarkable Sanskrit author: He has 
cdtiposed numerous pottical works dn Metaphysics, Religion é&c.. 
Prabhundum and humerous songs and hymns in praise of the 
Alihighty and the creation of the uiiiverse. Songs were also com- 
posed in Telugu, Hindustani, Maharatta and other languages. 
AN of which are printed and citculated in Malayaluth charac- 
ters. His hymns and songs are all now sting daily in melodious 
Aryan Tunes. 


The Koilthumboorans of the Royal families of Chunganacherry 
and Killimanoor are remarkably educated persons. Some of the 
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members of the latter family hgve composed dramas, One distin- 
guished member of the former family, who is the consort of Her 
Highness the Senior «Ranee of Travancore, H. H, Kerala Vurmah 
Valia Coil Thumbooran is a remarkable personage, The Malaya- 
Jum Language is greatly indebted to him for the vast additions 
which it has received from his hands, He has given as President 
of the Book Committee excellent translations of the histories of 
India, England and Travancore, Geography of India, Geometry 
and various other educational treatises such as the Vijnana Munjary 
and some four or five dramas, all in excellent and beautiful Malaya- 
Jum embellished with only absolutely necessary introduction of 
Sanskrit words, He has also composed various verses in pure 
Sanskrit, Jong may he be spared to enrich his native Jiterature 
is the ardent prayer of all true Travancoreans, 


Kalacathoo Cunjan Numbiar fs another poet and dramatist who 
lived about sume 80 years ago, In that sp.-ies of composition 
known by the name of Ottum Thullel he was so gifted that none 
could rival him nay approach him in rich immagination that has 
given to Malayalum a sories of works the favorite study of men 
young as well as old, Jn this sort of composition he won for him- 
self a fame that will continue to exercise its influence on the minds 
of men as long as Malayalum language serves to communicate 
knowledge, Cunchen and Rhaghavan Numbiars have also com- 
posed dramas, The former was the author of Chanaka Sutrum or 
Mudrarakshasum, Manipravalum of Sree Krishna Vilasum, Nala- 
charitum in Malayalam metre and one drama. The latter has com- 
posed six dramas founded on Sakyntalum. 


Oonnavy Varier was the anthor of four dramas founded on 
Nalacharittum which are much admired for its excellent language 
and beauty of the composition. 


Eyavi Vurman Thumby, a grandson of one of the Maharajahs of 
Travancore, waa the author of three dramas founded on Bharattum, 
His language is not beyond the comprehension of students. In addi- 
tion to this, he was the author of one Murajapa Panay-—an account of 
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Murajapum in Malayalum metre, and of various other Sanskrit and 
Manipravalum works which are now printed and can be had every- 
where in Travancore. He was a eontemporary of His Highness 
Rama Vurmyh, Maharajah of Travancore who died in 1022. 


Pachoo Moothathoo the Vattapully of Shushindrum Pagoda has 
composed two prose works in addition to a drama. The prose works 
are Bala Booshanum an excellent little treatise for educational pur- 
poses and a short history of Travancore the first of the kind ever 
published in Travancore. He is also the author of a Grammar. 


The Variers of Aripaud are the authors of some dramas. 


Some educated Numboory Pundits and others have also produced 
dramas. ‘They are too numerous to be mentioned here. 


One female author deserves special mention here as her attain- 
ments and her labors in cause of Malayalum literature cannot be 
overlooked. Her name is Cooty Coonjoo Thunkachy, and she is 
the daughter of that famous author and Sanskrit scholar Eravi- 
Vurman Thumbi whose name has been already mentioned. She is 
the author of three dramas, various Thullakathays, the local history 
of Trevandrum and various other poetical works and compositions 
all in excellent Malayalam and Manipravalum and all of which are 
printed and cay be had at Trevandrum. 


Mr. Rama Row Dewan Peishkar has published some treatises in 
prose on revanue matter. 


Rama Menon has composed a prose work on the Land Tenures 
of Travancore. 


One more deserves special mention. It is Shunkara Pillay, 
a District Moonsiff. He is a good Sanskrit scholar. His great 
work in Malayahan is the translution of the Devi Bhagavathnm 
which is now ready for the Press. He has already published a 
treatise on the Hindu Law end a small poetical work called 
Navarathry Mahatmyum. 


Within the last 20 or 30 years with the progress of education and 
printing in the country Malayalum has received valuable additions 
to itg literature by translations from English and other languages 


-l4e 


and by the production of poetical and dramatic works, viz., Nilipat- 
tu, Ottum Thullul, Kurathypattu, Manipravallam and Kathakali ; 
by a variety of writers too numerous to be mentioned here, of whom 
some are really men of talent. 


Now coming to Law we find many translations from English 
into Malayalum. These are made by the educated gentlemen of 
Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. They are too numerous to be 
mentioned here. But the following deserve attention. 

The Indian Penal Code with Commentaries by Mr, P. John, 
Law on Torts and Damages Do. 
Cunningham’s Evidence Act with Commentaries by 

Mr. A. Kochoo Krishna Pillay, 
Kindersly’s Law of Evidence by Mr. Mathen. 
Hindu Law and Mahommedan Law, &e. by other gentlemen. 


Medical treatises have also been translated from English and 
Sanskrit into Malayalum. 
Ashtanghrithyum in 2 Vols. published at Mangalore, 
Bazaar Medicines and their Uses by Mr. Ramaswainy Rajoo, 
Anatomy, Midwifery, Materia Medica and Medical Dictionary ; 
translated and compiled by Mr. Krishna Pillay and others deserve 


also special mention. 


Almost all the books on Christian Religion and a stock of various 
other useful treatises are the productions of Madras Auxiliary 
Bibte Society, Cottayum C. M.S. and Tract Society, Chistian 
Vernacular Education Soctety, Mangalore Basil Mission Book and 


Tract Society. 


NEWSPAPERS IN TRAVANCORE, 


1. There is the “ Travancore Government Gazette” in English 
and Malayalum published every Tuesday at Trevandruin. 


2. The “Travancore Times” in English and: Tamil published 
Tri-monthly at Nagercoil. | 


al ‘ail 
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‘By “The “Friend of Malabar” in Malayalum published at Cotta- 
‘yany once in a month. 


4, The “Trumpet of the Voice of Truth” in Malayalum pub- 
lished at Coonemaw near Verapulay twicc in a month. 


5. The “ Diocesan Gazette” in English published at Cottayum 
once in a month. 


G. Tt is also intended to start at Trevandrum from the beginning 
of the year a Law Journal in Malayalum once in a month. 


7. tis also intended to commence a Malayalum Newspaper at 
Trevandram. It is to be called the “ Keralachundrika” of which the 
prospectus was out some time ago. It is confidently said that the 
tirst issue will make its appearance vory soon. It is to bo a 
bi-monthly or weekly paper according to the encouragement it 
meets with from the enlightened portions of the community. 


i) 


This opportunity may also be availed of in giving some account 
of the Printing Establishments in Travancore. 


The foremost and the best of these is the Government Printing 
4)ifice of which an account will be given hereafter. 


Trevandrum had two other private printing institutions. Some 
20 years ago there was one within the Fort kept by Eashoora Pillay 
Vicharippoocar called the “ Keralavilasum Press.”’ In the vear 1036 
this was sold to some foreigner. Most of the books issued out of 
this Institution are even now in circulation. 


Then rose the “ Mudravilasum Press”? which was in existence for 
about 10 or 12 years, and the Proprictor at last sold the whole to 
the Government for a sum of 6,000 Rupces. 


In the place of these two, two other private Institutions have 
now sprung up one at Sreecundaswarum and the other at Cunntu- 
kuly. They are just now in their infancy and are ready to print 
works in English, Malayalum and Tamil. Their Names are the 
“ Keralavilasum” and “ Keralothayam”. The first of these was 
established in 1054 and the last in 1055. 
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7. Education. 


Travancore does not compare unfavorably with the well-governed 
provinees of British India, in the matter of the education of its 
people. There are in the country 132,702 persons instructed in 
the art of reading and writing which gives a proportion of 5°74 
educated in every hundred. The “ educated” in the Madras Pre- 
sidency number 5 per cent. of the total population. The propor- 
tion is much less in most of the Collectorates of that Presidencv. 
© Kducated* means simply able to read and write. The number of 
‘edueated” under each religious persuation is as follows : 


Hindus vee SMA025 0 or per cent. 
Mahommedans .... 6,610  .,) 4 a 
Christians . OL846 = ,.) 6 “ 
Jews ane 21 


Of the first three important classes of the community the eda- 
cated are most numerous among the Hindus. But among the 
Christians the proportion is greater. This highly satisfactory result 
among tho Christians is partly due to the fact that moxt of the 
Europeans and Eurasians who are included in this body are educat- 
ed, the proportion being 83°90 per cent. respectively, while by the 
indefatigable labors and selfdenving earnestness of the learned 
body of the Missionaries in the country, the large community of 
Native Christians are rapidly advaneing in their moral, intellectual 
and material condition. The proportion of educated among them 
at present is 6°56 per cent. and will be much greater before long. 
The Mahommedans here, as elsewhere in British India stand low in 


their educational attainments. 


There are 19,976 children (of both sexes) able to read and write 
out of a total of 7,95,466 children in the country. As a general 
fact, it may he stated that females here are edueated in a much 
larger proportion than clsewhere in India, Thee are 5,377 females 
able to read and write which gives 46 women in every 10,000. 


& 
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Of the total 5,877 educated, 


8,452 are Hindus. 
86... Mahommedans. 
RR =... Europeans. 
157 ~=«... =~ Burasians, 
1,593 .... Native Christians. 
1 ... dew. 


Among Hindus there are 40 educated women in every 10,000. 
Among Mahommedans 12 in every 10,000 ; and among Christians 
there are 78 educated in every 10,000. 

Education is appreciated by every caste and class in the country. 
Each section of the community has its select few versed in the arts 
of reading and writing. The yearning for intellectual advancement 
has permeated through and leavened society. 

Malayala Sudras have 46,373 males educated. Tho Christians 
have 29,057 males educated. The Brahmins have 10,188 males 
educated. The percentage in the three classes being 21, 12, and 
50 per cent. respectively. 

There are 5,928 Eloovers educated ; 4,621 Toolookkens ; 4,294 
Vellalers ; 4,266 Cummalens ; 2,887 Pandi Soodras ; 1,966 Cuni- 
ans ; 1,924 Shannars ; 1,744 Chetties ; 1,315 Ambalavasies ; 1,311 
Marans ; 1,178 Konganies ; 1,153 Vaniens ; and less than 1,000 
in each of the other castes. 

In the order of proportion to their total numbers, the Europeans 
stand first having 131 males or 87:33 per cent. of the total male 
population educated. The percentage of educated among the Plap- 
pullies is 60°46 ; among the Moodalees 57:54 ; among the Kshet- 
ryasx 52°02 ; among the Eurasians 45-97 ; among the Canians 42°41 ; 
among the Arabs 38°58 ; among the Vellalers 36°19 ; among the 
Elayathoos 34°36 ; among the Pandi Soodras 31°59. The lowest 
percentage is as was already remarked among the Vadens or 
hilltribes. 

In respect of female numbers educated, the Malayala Soodra 
class stands first in the whole list, there being 2,656 women among 
them able to read and write. The Native Christian women come 
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next, their number of educated being 1,593. Between these two 
classes of the community nearly 80 per cent. of the total educated 
are nearly exhausted, leaving but 1,128 persons educated for the 
remaining 57 castes of the country. Of these 57 classes the Brab- 
mins have 241 of their women educated ; the Eurasians have 157 ; 
the Kshetryas have 116 ; the Hloovers 93 ; the Europeans 88 ; the 
Ambalavasics 65 ; the Marans 46 ; the Cummalars 37 ; the Cunians 
34; the Vellalers 30 ; the Chetties 17; the Elayathoos 16; the 
Munnans 9; and all the other classes total 99 between them. 
Thore is no female educated in the 24 castes named below. 


1 Plappulli, 13° Malayaraen, 
2 Patnoolkaren, 14 Vaden, 

3 Panan, 15 Pullen, 

4 Hlavanian, 16 Oolladen, 

5 Chemboothatti, 17 Koraven, 

6 Ponden, 18 Parian, 

7 Maraven, 19 Poolian, 

8 Koshaven, 20 Syed, 

9 Chalooppen, 21 Moghul, 
10 Paraven, 22 Arab, 

11 Thundan, 23 Sikh, 
12 Noolian, 24 Other Mahommedans. 


This order however cannot be maintained if we view the castes 
in respect of the proportions of educated to the total number in 
each. According to that view the Europeans stand first having 
79°28 per cent. of their women educated while the Eurasians come 
next having 22°85 per cent. of their women able to read and write. 
There are only 9°56 per cent. of the Kshetrya women educated. 


The educational status of the different Talugs is as follows : 


The Cusba Talug of Trevandrum is of course the most civilized 
portion of the kingdom having a total of 11,914 persons or 11°86 
per cent. of the aggregate population educated. Thovalay comes 
next, with an educated population of 3,858 or 11:38 per cent. ; 
Agusteeswarum is the third with 7,611 or 9°33 per cent, Tiruvella 
is the fourth with 8,296 or 8-48 per cent. Yettoomanoor is the fifth 
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with 6,173 or 8°03 per cent. The sixth is Nedoomangad which has 
3,759 educated—that is 7-89 per cent. of the total population. 
Then Ambalapulay, Cottayum, Eranecl, Kulcoolum, Vycome, Para- 
voor, Vilavencode, Mavelikaray, Mcenachel, Kottarakaray, Kartiga- 
pully and 14 other Talugs follow in order, the proportion of educat- 
ed in each being less than that in the one named before it. Kun- 
nattoor is the last in respect of education having but 2°79 per cont. 
of its people able to read and write. 


In Travancore however women are on a much better footing than 
in any other Province of India. They are here allowed to rule the 
country. During their reigns they preside on public occasions, 
interview with Foreign Ambassadors and State Officers and other- 
wise administer tho affairs of the country. The peculiar law of 
succession, and the nature of the marriago-contract which is simply 
another name for free love render the females the sole proprietors 
of their household in which the males are as 2 matter of course— 
non est. ‘This is the case in nearly half the number of houses in the 
country. 


Accustomed to bear the most important part in the management 
of the household and flattered by the good furtune which surrounds 
her, the Nair lady is distinguished by an air of dignity, politeness 
in manners and freedom in her intercourse with the other sex 
wiich when added to a little personal prepossession and a few 
literary atiainments render the women of this coast so proverbi- 
ally attractive. 


The Nair Females are remarkable for their accomplishments. 
Reading and writing are essential with every respectable Nair girl. 
Vocal music and occasionally practice on musical instruments are 
also considered becoming qualifications and are very generally 
acquired. If the freedom of women is an index of civilization ag 
we 80 often hear it stated, then Travancore is decidedly the most 
advanced country in the world, for here the women enjoy the 
greatest liberty possible. Of the total edacated women in the 
country (5,377) 2,656 belong to this class, That is there are 119 
educated in every 10,000 Nair women. 
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Among Brahmins of Southern India the women appear in public 
usin Europe. The Namboort women of Malabar are however an 
exception ty this practice. They observe strict rules of seciusion. 
This was probably an imposition apen chem by Parasu Rama when 
he celonized the country witha trit oot Brabmins men aa? women 
from Upper India, and was ansious that they should not go hack to 
their native land. This and numerous other restrictions of which 
mention has been made, at large, in another portion of) this heat 
answered his purpose very satisfactorily by eutting off all swmpathy 
with their own kith and hin in the far north from whom they were 
estraneed I ners, life and dress. Among other classes of) the 
Hindu community seclusion is aliogether unknown. The women 
appear in public; they enjoy in company with men the amusements 
of the theatre or publie shows : visi the miaseum or the park , 
appear before native officers of Government and Courts of Pustice 
form the principal part in all the marriage processions 2 visit: the 
temples of the Gods ; and bathe with little secreey or precaution 
in the rivers. So much for Hindu women in general. 

Learning itself is personified ina Female Diety and is worship- 
pedo as Saraswati who corresponds to the wellknown Minerva os 
Grecian Mythology. This Goddess as invoked by every poet and 
every pupil for help and blessing in thei: literary efforts 

The present educational agencies and then results will be dwelt 
upon in another place. 


x, Tuanrimities und Li sec xe a 


According to the last Census there were (572 infirm peisens in 
Travancore that ts about 2) per cent. of the whole populatiim., Ot 
this the damb number Lo6t or fo in-every ten thousand + the deat’ 
number 1,192; the blind E787 5; the insane telading the idiots 
R03 the lame L113; lepers 301, 

Under each infirmity recorded the proportion of afHiere Eis) Toss 
here than in the Madras Presdeney. The number cannot he taken 
as the correct: figure because the people are always reluctant to 
disclose their physical and mental defects of the members of their 


families. Jn addition to this ignorance tends to the «ame reeult, 
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The fatal and other diseases are here move aamerous than in fhe 
eastera parts of the Peninewih. « ‘This is attributable to the warm 
humidity of the climate, wretched diet und scanty clothing: as 

Fever and Rheumatism in all their varieties, Syphilis, Dropsy; 
Avcemin, Catarrh, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Worms, Ulcors, and Cataneous affections are the most common 
diseases. Fever in all its forms is found in Travancore especially 
at certain parts of the year. It is the locality close to the hills that, 
suffer most from this disease. Travancore falfils all the conditions 
necessary for the generation of Malaria. If proper precautions he 
not taken an attack of fever at the time is certain. It is usually 
with the setting in of the monsoon that the disease makes ites 
uppearance. 


In some years owing to light-monaoons, the water supply becotne 
sennty and the harvest proportionately small. This searcitv extends 
throughont tne whole of Travancore, but is m.e marked in the dry 
Southern parts than in the North where the rain-fall is always 
much heavier. The poorer classes then have recourse to the fruits 
and other produce of the jungles for tuod. hia use of the impre- 
per food brings on wide spread debility and the prevelence of howet 
complaints. Along the coast when fish is abundant excessive use 
of it, especially the putrefied sorts, produces bowel complaints and 
debility on the inhabitants of those parts. 


Phese favor the invasion of epidermes and are the predisposing 
eanges, Thus though the climate and soil of Travancore are unfa- 
‘erable to the spread of epidemics yet it is not free trom it, 
Cholera visits it now and thon. Before the estublishment of hos- 
pitals in different parts of the country it was a terrible scourge and 
paid a ‘isit to the country every year often staying for months 
together. Of late the visit is very scarce. 


The presence of putrescent otganie matter in the water supply or 
in the atmosphere wxul general mattention to hygienic conditions 
favor anil intensify the disease when it appears and cause consider- 
able mortality the.aged and the infirm and the unclean’ constitute: 
the larger proportion ‘of thove owt off. Lee. 3 ta 
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- Where the sail is porous and where there are unclean and stag- 
nant. waters, containing organic matter close by, the impurities 
deposited on the surface find their way to the neighbouring wells and - 
tanks. There will thus be considerable percolation from these stag- 
nant waters into the wells and tanks the water of which is used for 
drinking purposes. This makes diseases of Zymotic origin prevail in 
those localities. Such are most of the Districts in the Northern 
Talugs close to the narrow canals and backwaters. Here unless the 
stagnation of the water be prevented and attention given to surfacc 
cleaning the disease cannot be driven out. 


The occurrence of these is duc to an almost total absence of all sani- 
tary precautions or observances both as regards the State and as re- 
gards the individuals. The higher officials of the State aro fully alive 
to the importance of these, but they are totally ignored by the minor 
officials and by the people at large. Little in the way of improve~ 
ment can be done until their:co-operation either voluntary or cumpul- 
sory is secured. Of late sanitary reforms have been gradually intro- 
duced, The people are also prepared for further progress. With the 
progress of education the rising generation are prepared for the adop- 
tion of decided measures in the direction of Sanitary reforms. 


Small Pox was a most severe epidemic some years ago. It caused 
much loss of life and incapacity for labor. The Hindus who consti- 
tute the great mass of the population look upon this disease as a 
special manifestation of the power of their deities and look upon any 
course to control the course of it as little less than impious. The 
progress of Vaccination las prevented the spread of this disease to 
a very great extent. 


Lunatics are common in the country. Many of them are render- 
ed permanently so by the injudiciousress and even the cruel treat- 
iment of their relatives. On first showing any aberrations of mind they 
are generally supposed to be possessed of a devil and are submitted to 
the operations of the Devil Dancer involving every kind of mental 
and .bodily disturbance to the patient when he ought to be kept in 
quietude of mind and body. This treatment is continued during 
tho whole of their illness. The Government Lunatic Asylum now 
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gives shelter to these persons, where they kept yuite cuifortable. 
Cure is also effected. If they die it is only from other diseases and 
not from Insanity. 


Swollen abdomen and dropsical habits generated by the excessive 
use of spirits are common in all parts of the country. It is gene- 
rally found in the lower classes. Some fatal diseases if of long 
duration terminate in dropsy. 


Elephantiasis is common in the north. It is denominated the 
Cochin-leg. It is the Shertalla District that is famous for this 
disease. It is regarded as a family disgrace and much drended. 
It is commonly seen in the lower extremities which become by deg- 
rees, rounded shapeless mass, hard and unyielding to pressure. The 
limb may remain in this state for years and the health may or may 
not suffer. Each increase in size is ushered in by fever and great 
pain. 

Rheumatism in all its forms is also seen. [t sometimes assumes 
a chronic character and makes the patient linger for years together. 

Worms, Ulcers, Cutaneous Eruptions are met with everywhere. 
These are the effects of filth. 


Cancer of the mouth and lips is very common. Eve diseases are 
not so frequently met with. Night blindness is a very common 
atfection. 


Hooping Cough, Lysterical Fits are also met. with. 


Veneral disease is very cominon. Syphilis is met with in all its 
shapes but chiefly amongst the more crowded population of the 
coast and in the towns where the number of mutilated faces shows 
a warning to the unwary. 


Leprosy is common. A Lazaretto for incurable Lepers is main- 
tained by the British Government at Palliport. It is very pre- 
velent in the northern parts. The color of the skin becomes darker 
than when it was healthy. The scars are of a white color only 
when ulceration has destroyed the dark color. It is sometimes 
hereditary and may commence at any age from the infant in arms 
to old persons on the brink of the grave. It often attacks the joints 
and sometimes the face and body. , 
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- Travancore is afflicted with a high rate of mortality arising from 
#ymotic or preventible diseases. 


Owing partly to ignorance, and partly to superstition, caste 
prejudice, and frequently to the influence of the native Vythi- 
ans, who with their mixture of incantations and mausceous decoc- 
tions generally promise a speedy cure of even the most serious 
diseases, it frequently happens that the patient does not apply for 
‘European treatment until be bas been given up by the Vythian or 
his disdase has advanced so far as to be difficult or impossible to 
cure. Increased confidence is beginning to be felt in European 
medicine and this would decrease the high rate of mortality 
gradually. 


The term of life does not equal the duration common on the other 
coast. Those who have reached the middle point of lite are how- 
ever numerous. The advanced age of 80 or 90 are mot with at 
distant intervals, but at this period the faculties are mostly impaired 
and annihilated. 


The greatest number of mortality every vear arises from Cenoral 
Dropsy, Dysentery, Diarrhea and Fever, When Epidemics pro- 
vail the highest mortality will be due to these. 


A fewer number die of Consumption, Convulsions, Leprosy, 
Ancemia and Ascitis. 


a Oee upalton 


hk. The occupation of the people is varied. There are 14,703 
per-ous employed under Government service. The Malayala 
Sudras who form the bulk of the nation are the most numerous in 
public service. They number 8,647 and fill all grades of the service. 
There are 1,999 Foreign Brahmins, 892 Vellalars, 520 Pandy 
Sudras, 191 Chetties, 158 Malayala Brahmins, 152 Kshetryas, 384 
Mahommedans, (98 Christians in the Government employ. There 
are others of other castes, 
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2. Learned profession has.a total number of 7,589 persons. 
This includes ,Vakeels, Shanthikars, Readers of Puranas, Native 
Doctors, Dressers, Oculist, Priests, Teachers of Vedas, Purohita, 
Vedantist, Missionaries, Catechists, Painters, Joshiers, Musicians, dc. 
Under this head there are 6,073 Hindus, 459 Mahommedans, 
1,057 Christians. Among Hindus Malayala Brahmins are the most 
numerous under the learned profession. 


$. Minor Professions including under it 11,320 persons of whom 
10,093 are Hindus, 355 Mahommedans and 872 Christians. This 
consists of Pagoda service, Volantecrs, Accountants, Church and 
Mosque servants, &c. 


4. Personal service including under it Domestic servants, 
Scavengers, Barbers, Peons, &c. amount to 12,635 of whom there 
are 11,345 are Hindus, 719 are Mahommedans, and 571 are 
Christians. 


5, Traders in various articles amount to 61,760 of whom 25,407 
are Hindus, 13,919 Mahommedans, 22,433 Christians. The largest. 
number of traders among the Hindus are EHelavers, Vaniens, 
Konganies, and Chetties. 


6. Conveyers.—The occupations which come under this head are 
those of Drivers, Rowers, Sailors, Bearera. The total number is 4,105 
of whom 2,204 are Hindus, 178 Mahommedans and 1,723 Christians. 


‘. The total namber of persons engaged in the cultivation of 
land in Travancore is 2,32,776. They thus form 4 of the ablo 
bodied population of the country. There are 1,62,946 Hindus, 
14,908 Mahommedans, 54,912 Christians, 10 Jews in this clase, 
Of the Hindus the Malayala Sudras are pre-erminently a farming 
class and number 98,828. Some castes have nothing to do with 


cultivation. 


8. Workers in Dress and textile fabrics number 8,687 of whom 
there are 7,515 Hindus, 514 Mahommedans, 652 Christians and 


6 Jews ° 
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9. 62,849 persons are engaged in the work connected with the 
food supply of the population ; food including drink and stimu- 
lants also. Cooks, Watermen, Distillers, &c.’ are included in 
this class. The Hindus number 48, 667, Mahonituedans ae 
and Christians 13,490. 


10. Workers in metal number 13,831 almost all of whom 
are in Hindus, viz. 13,781. There are only 20 Mahommedans and 
30 Native Christians. 


11. 14,991 are engaged in the construction art of whom 
14,408 are Hindus. The remaining 583 being made up of 77 
Mahommedans and 506 Christians. 


12. There are only 134 persons whose work is in connec- 
tion with paper and books. Most of these belong to the Native 
Christian class. 


13. There are 3,798 persons engaged in the manufacture of 
Household goods, 3,565 Hindus, 99 Mahommedans and 134 
Christians. 


14. 209 persons are engaged in the preparation of gunpowder 
for Pyrotechnic Art. 


15. The laborers who live upon day wages. without any educu- 
tion or previous preparation and whose work is most simple requir- 
ing no special aptitude excopt muscular strength or physical 
endurance number 2,04,330. The largest number is engaged in 
tilling and removing earth, &c. There are 1,68,175 Hindus, 6,582 
Mahommedans and 29,573 Christians. Of the Hindu laborers 
Pulayars, Elavers, Pariahs, Coravers, &c. predominate. 


The value of labor has considerably increased of late years. The 
increased demand for labor added to the general affluence of society 
which leaves them a broad margin for agricultural purposes, has 
been iaihly the cause of this sudden rise in their wages. The 
coolies are no way gainers by the change as the market value of the 
necessaries of lite has kept pace with the times. 
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18. Men ef property are numerous in Travancore. The total 
number of this is 56,775 of whom 42,515 are Hindus, 3,094 are 
Mahommedans, 11,157, Christians and 9 Jews. Of the Hindus 
there are 15,676 Malayala Sudras, 7,393 Elavers, 2,910 — 
Brahmins and 1,947 Malayala Brahmins. 


17. The unproductive class includes Beggars, Devotees and 
religious Vagrants. There are 1,699 persons. 


Fe te ie, ee oe ee o 


SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


SN Ne Ae en pe 


1 Tenures of Land. 


The broad distinctions in the land tenure are Jenmum, Madam- 
bimar and Sircar. 


The Jenmum lands are subdivided into Davasom those held by 
Pagodas, and Bramasom those held by Brahmins. 


The normal condition of the Jenmum tenure is absolute freedom 
from tax of any kind and the tenure dates from the remotest period 
of antiquity when according to tradition Kerala was reclaimed and 
parcelled among a colony of Brahmius who are still known as the 
64 Villagers or communities. The tenure however ceases the mo- 
ment it passes to alien hands for a money consideration whatever the 
nature of the transaction. The mere Jetting out of the land for 
annual rent to a tenant for whatever period does not vitinte the 
tenure. | 

The moment an alienation (Kanum or mortgage) does take place, 
the land becomes liable to a light tax called Rajabogum amounting 
in the case of gardens to } or} of the fall rental (Vembanttum or 
Kandapauttom) and in the case of paddy lands to nearly the same 
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ated required to sow the land, while full grain rent:would Le t:upre- 
aented by an average of three times the quantity of seed. Even if 
the mortgnge is afterwards redeemed by the Jentii the light tux 
continues to sit on the back of the land-for evér at the same rate 
without variation. If the mortgag¢e dies ‘heirless the Sirear siezes 
the tenure and transfers the land to the head Sircar and pays to the 
Jenmi the residue of the rent or Michavarnm which was paid to 
hin by the deceased, and so ig also the case in case of Nithooral. 


A Jonmi, as a rule never alienates absolutely except to other 
Jenmies whether Brahmins or Devasums. The greatest Jenmies in 
Travancore are the Numboory Brahmins. Considerable portion of 
the Jand is held by temples. A very great share of the Namboory 
property has been and continues to he alienated and they give 
great preference to Nair Tenants. They do not cultivate the land 
on their own account. 


An account of the Jenmi and Tenant question and its solution 
will be found in another place. 


The Madumbimars are in common parlance also called Jenmies 
though strictly speaking they are not, because their Jands are 
sabject to Rajabogum whether in their own hands or alienated 
to others. They are generally Nairs or others not Brahmins. 
These also scldom alienate by absolute sale. If they do the tenure 
in extinguished, as with Jenmum lands, the land is transferred to 
Nircar, the purchase money, less a five of 25 per cent. is given 
crealit for and interest is allowed on the 73 per cent. only the 
remainder of the interest being added to the existing Rajabhogam. 
Karom which will still be mach short of fall Pattom or rent of the 
land. At every alienation this is done till the purchase money 
entirely disappears. 


AN the other Innds are Sircar—those are linble to full assessment 
or Pattom whethor actually paying it at the full or reduced rates 
or not paying it at all as when given away as Inams, The Sircar 

the Jenmi or landlord of these lande, 


atta 
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These may be broadly subdivided into six classcs : 
1. Kundockrishipautium, 
2. Kuttagapauttum, 
3. , Vempautium, 
4, Otti, 


5. Anubhogum or Inams, 
6. Qollium or Service. 


It is not easy to state how the property tight caine to be vested 
in the Sircar while the primeval tenure was Jenmum. The lands 
given to those Rajahs called here once in 12 years, or accretions of 
escheated lands, all untocoupied lands reclaimed in tho course of years, 
annexed home farms of a very large numbor of subjugated chief 
and also lands purchased for money from the Drtch, havo swelled 
the roll of these lands. 


KUNDOOKRISHY.—These ate the homo farms of the Sovercign. 
The lands aro theoretically cultivated by the Sovercign himself, 
that is, seed and hire (in kind) for cultivation used to be advanced to 
the actual tenants and recovered with interest out of the harvest of 
which they got their shares generally a little more than half of tho 
gross produce. Of late years this system is discontinued, the grain 
rent alone being recovered from the cultivators in kind. : 


The tendnts are essentially no more than tenants at will, they can 
never sell even the occupancy ought or transfer it without the pre- 
vious consent of the Sircar. As a tiatter of fact, the Strear never 
interfetes with theit occupancy, 


The grain rent is collected in kind, is stored in various gra- 
naries, and is spent according to the requirements of the great 
Feeding house. The surplus is sold and proceeds accredited to 
the State. 


Kourracaratttum.—The few lands that remained under this 
head have been converted into Vempauttum. By this system 
the land is rented out to the highest bidder who levies full rent and 
makes some profit to himself. 


Vempattrtum.—These are lands liable to and paying fall tax or 
assessment. In the case of gardens, however, a general deduction 
of 25 per cent. is allowed as compensation to the owner for the cost 
and Jabor of growing the gardens. In the case of paddy lands 20° 
or 30) per cent. is allowed as a permanent deduction for adverse 
seasoas, blights and floods of ordinary kind. 

When extraordinary drotght or flood occurs, reimissions on a 
Jurger seale are allowed as matter of grace. 

In the case of lands lying on the borders of backwaters or rivers 
the assessment is remitted on fallows of alternate yewrs onee in 6 
yous and once in 4 years, these fullows being determined origin- 
allv by oaths. 

Jown in the South when there is the river irrigation, and it is 
sometimes deficient, remissions are allowed for blighted or withered 
crop thongh never for waste lands. 

When water supply is dependent on the falling rains and 
not on rivers both waste land and withered crop are allowed for. 
A deducion is also allowed when dry crops are caltared on 
paddy Jasrls. 

The lands falhng under this head were formerly nanalienable by 
the occupant ryots, the pryprietory right being theoretically vested 
in the State. fy 1081, by a Proclamation, rights ef full property 
were conterred on them without payment for the same, but subject, 
joa fine or fee ef 2 per cent. on the nioney consideration indicated 
in the conveyances. This fee yields an annual sum of Leapecs 
30,000 representing the valae of the trangactions in the deserip- 
tion of Jand before unsalesble and unmarketable of Rs. 15,000,000. 
This Proclamation of 2nd June 1866 enfranchising all Jands 
held on what is called Sirear Pauttum tenure and placing them on 
the same seeure footie as Ryotwary lands in the Madras Presi- 
dency, was attended with much benctit. This description of lends 
has direetly risen in the estimation of” the people from the sense of 
perfect scunrity that hag been created. Sales are now freely effected 
hetween ryot and rvot. And it is a good sign of the ifcreased 
value conferred on Pauttum lands by the Notification in question, 
that the litigation about then is increasing. 
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Qrrt or Panpara Orti—This is a mortgage, the parties to 
the transaction being Sircar on one side as morteager and the ryot 
the mortgagee, the consideration being cash borrowed hy the State 
or something equivalent to it. It is in facet in ne wav legally dike- 
rent from a simple mortgave dealing or Kanum between a Jenni 
and tenant 


One kind of consideration ix actually money borrowed from the 
ryot to meet State necessities, 


Another is acknowledgments of money invested in’ forming a 
garden, repairing tanks, making improvements or reclaiming lands, 
from all of which either new revenues have been added or old 


revenues revived and seeured. 


A third kind consisted of similar State debts whieh came along 
with the various petty kingdoms and principalities as they were 
subdued and annexed tu Travancore. 


A fourth spring out similar debts with which escheats came 
burdened, 


Jnterest 1g allowed on these Joans at rates rising from 5 to 12 
per cont. per annum. These transactions are in many cases severs| 


eonturies old. 


This interest is made payable by a deduction from tax or Pauttom 
of particular lands. Whatever remajas after deducting this mteross 
and adding Rajabhogum on the full Pauttome at rates aready deo 
eribed becomes the net tax payable on Olli lands. 


These lands are ahenable at will, hut at every altenation both the 
principal and interest are redaced 25 per cent. s iu other words the 
Sirear repudiates the obligation to that extent hy refusing to pas 
the fall oriesmal interest. When the number of hands thus changed 
amount to 16, the det is extinguished, and the land virtually begins 
to pay full assessment. 


Jn some few places this fino is levied in cash ia tunp, leasing 
the assessment on the lands as favorable as before.  Heouomically 
and financially, this plan is by fur the better, as the value of the 
property remains undeteriorated to the ryot aud the Sirearis benefited 
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by the lump receipt. This is an ever increasing source of revenue 
to the State. 
In South Travancore Nanjenaud no fines are levied on alienation 
of Otti lands unless the family of the survey holder becomes extinct. 
Tn some few cases, about the capital, no fines are levied under 
any circumstance. 


Anuspnoaum.—These are bona fide favorable pr Personal Jnam 
tenures not liable to pay assessment except the usual Rajabhogum 
at dand 4. These have been granted by the Sovereigns of Travan- 
core as well pf other principalities before them. In some cases they 
are liable to quit-rents in addition. 

These may be mortgaged and redeemed without. fines, but when 
absolutely sold, and then only, the tenurc is resumed and the land 
transferred to Otti and dealt with under the rules applicable to 
that head. 


QonuiuM or Vritti tenures constitute the service Inams. They 
are held cither for services actually performed at the present time 
or for quondam services—in the latter case they have become almost 
fnams—held for personal benefit. 

As a goneral rule the former are inalienable, tye lattcr when ali- 
enated, boeome liable to fines (Qottivilakum ). 

But even in regard to the farmer a succession (Adukuvathoo 
duty) is levied on everv change of incumbency caleulated at 50 per 
eent. of a year’s rontal (Pauttum) for gardens and 2} fanams per 
Parah of paddy land. If the holder's family become extinct the 
tenure is cither transferred on paynjent of a high fine or premium 
(Adeyara), or sold to tho highest bidder at a public auction when 
sometimes very high prices are realized. 

The bulk of theso tenures are the Nair Vri.ties, the holders 
of which are bound tv supply at certain fixed priges vegetables and 
provision for Pagodas, Oottuperas and for the Royal Birthday, to 
raise sheds, to thatch Public buildings, to watch them in some 
places and to do peon’s duties occasionally. They receive advances 
from the public funds always and settle accounts by producing 
youchers for the due deliyery of provisions or for work done. 
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The Nair Vritties are held free of all assessment or Pauttum but 
they are liable to the payment of the Rajabhogum, quit-ronts at } 
«vc. plus a fee called Load Tax or Chumadupanum which is about 2 
fanams on the Vritti in the lump, 


When Vritties were found excessive in proportion to sorvico 
required they were charged with half Pauttum and left with the 
holders. When the lands were insufficient they wero supplemented 
by grants of money from the State Treasury without intercat, 
When there were no lands at all previously, money grants wero 
made on the same conditions for service, Sometimes the loan cop- 
sisted of paddy. 

When the service is not rendered for a timo the full Pauttum on 
the lands is levied as a penalty if the holder refuscs to render it, 
the land itself becomes liable to resumption and transfer to another, 
This seldom happens, When the money loans reccived from the 
State alone constitute the consideration for the service, it could be 
redeemed and enfranchised by the repayment of tho original sum 
if the holder is inclined to relieve himself from the service. This 
enlightened measure was sanctioned during the late reign. 


The Nair Vritties consist of about 20,000 holders of 5,764 gar- 
dens and 2,20,000 parahs of paddy land. The annual rental of the 
former being about Rs. 9,000 and that of the latter estimated at 
2,00,000. The State loans amount 2,00,000 Rs, interest of which 
is equal to 12,000 Is. 

Thus the total yalue of tho tenures is about Rs. 2,21,000 dedyct- 
ing from this the quit-rent, the net value may bo given at Its, 
2,00,000. 

It is nat necdless to go into dotails of other kinds of service 
inams which are of a very miscellaneous and local kind, auch as 
Uddimah, Jands granted by Rajahs to their domestios ; Tiruvellum, 
lands held by women, &e, 


Assumep Pacopa Lanps.—Out of the Devasum Jenmi lands, 
those of 378 Pagodas were assumed and brought under the dircet 


control and management of the Sircar in M. E. 987 during the 
A. D. 181] 
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sdministration of Col, J. Munro, They consisted of 62,000 gardens 
nnd 5,48,000 parahs of paddy lands, the former yielding a rental of 
about Rs. 50f)00, the latter Rs. 3,50,000 total Rs. 4,00,000. 
The annual expenditure out of this is only Rs. 2,50,000, leaving a 
surplus of Rs, 1,50,000. There are other expenditure purely Sircar 
on some of these and numerous others which received direct support 
from Government, 


There are large Jenmum Hopptnas called Adigara Oyevoo and. 
Desa Oyevoo which consist of compact blocks of territory. 


The large Jenmum Holdings are— 


Hddapully Rajah, a Numboory Brahmin of the highest rank. 
Ile is in some respects an independent chief. He pays no tribute 
except Rs. 1,000 per annum for Police pervice rendered. Ho has 
no Police, Civil or Criyjinal authority within the Principality. 
The annual revenue is about 75,000. He is entitled to all the 
sources of Revenue. | 


The Poontat Rajah ie another Chief whose tenure is peculiar, 

Attengal consisting of 2 Adigarums and is the private property 
of the Ranecs, The annual yental is probably below 20,Q00 Bs, 

Killimanosr is the estate of the Koilthumboorans, wha are 
generally allied by marriage to the Ranees. 


There ave other large Heldings in the country which are exempt 
from tax of any kind to the State and having power to deal with 
their property withowt the interference of the Government. The 
princjpal of cnese are— 


1. Mahadevaswamy Pagoda, Kottarakaray. 


2. Kavivor Do. = Thiruvella. 

3. Kamooganicheri Do. Puthanapoorum. 
4. Elankonappen Io. Do, 

5. Pangojtoo Krishna Swamy, Kottarakaray. 

6. Munadi Ghagavathy, Koonatore, 

7 Paniannar-kavoo Thiruvella. 


8. Conjrapully Numbooripaud’s Saatha. 

9. Agherra Numbooripaud, Kottarakaray, 
10. Do. and Onanpath Do. Quilon. 
JJ, Vunchipelur Peruvanthanum Sastha, 
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2, Peasant Proprietors. 


The Peasant Proprietors in Travancore are happy and contented . 
Many of these employ in their rice fields the labor of whiat were, but 
30 years ago, their bondmen. In fact till June 1855 predial slavery 
existed in Travancore fully recognised by law. Tho fetéers which were 
put on the aboriginal taco when the conquering Arian penctrated this 
remote cornet of India were broken in that year. The condition of 
those who thus regained their freedowt has since been gradaally 
improving. Their etnployers cat no longer punish them otherwise 
than they catt a freeman. The dungeon, the stocks, the lash have 
become obsolete. The law exterids to them the same protection as 
to other members of the community. It enjoins “ That no public 
officer shall in execution of any decree or ofder of Court of for the 
enforcement of any demand of rent or revenue, sell, or catse to be 
sold any person or the right to the compulsory 'abor or services of 
any person on the ground that such person is in a state of slavery. 
That no rights arising out of an alleged property in the person and 
services of anv individual as a slave shall be enfoteed by any Civil 
or Criminal Court or Magistrate within this territory. That no 
person who may have acquired property by his own industry, or 
by the exercise of any art, calling or profession or by inheritance, 
assignment, gift or bequest shall be dispossessed of such property, 
or prevented from taking possession thereof on the ground that 
such person or that the person from whom the property may have’ 
been derived was a slave. That any act which would be a penal 
offence if done to a freeman shall be equally an offence if done to 
‘iny persoft on the pretext of his being im a condition of slavery.” 
These provisions in effect entirely abolish slavery, and are fully in 
force. Many of the people for whose benefit they were enacted do: 
indeed continue in the employ of their old masters but this as a 
matter of choice and not of compulsions, Compulsion is utterly 
impossible in these days. That they do so in the exercise of their 
own preference in manifest from the circttmstanée that they work 
in the fields without atry body to look after them, and reside in the 
appointed places without attenspting to run away. If in any 
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instanée thcy ledve their master, the master seldom endeavots to 
recover them by meatis of coercion, except rarely by trying perhaps 
to frighten them by means of a false charge of theft. This very 
eohtrivdnce though most reprehensible in itself bears strong tésti- 
mony to the recognition of the fact that slavery is abolished in the 
land. The vatiotis public works and the operations of Coffee 
planters have been instrunicntal in ameliorating in condition of this 
class of péople, inasmitch as the demand for lator thus created 
cnables them to procure better termis froni their old employers. 
In the Southern Taluqs in particular all vestiges of slavery Kate al- 
ready disappeared under the operation of the causes above noted. In 
some of the Northern Taluqs however where these causes are absent, 
these poor people, though free, are yet too dependant on land 
owner's as tliey would have to starve if turned out of the fields. 
Thoy aro yct too wanting in sclf-reliance to migrate to the distance 
of even a few days joutncy in scatch of other means of livelihood. 
It is here then that thd practice of buying and selling the right of 
servitude still provails. But it is clandestinely carried on ; and the 
buyer arid seller are well ¢waro that tho right parted with or acquir- 
ed carrot be .enforéed by law. Legally the fransaction is quite 
invalid. Practically it is simply tantamount to the seller saying to 
the buyor, “ For tlie consideration you have paid me, I allow you 
to employ these coolics whont I have hitherto been employing”’ and 
so saying ho tells his coolies that he can no longer give them 
employment but that the other party will. The laborers generally 
having no other resources go over to the other party and work 
under him though there is nothing whatever’ to prevent their refus- 
ing todo so. The purchascr depends on good treatment alone for 
the securing of the labor which fornied the subject of contract. 
‘TL though sothe of the fornis of slavery do still exist in some 
parts of the Country the substance has undoubtedly disappeared. 
In short the former serf is now a freeman throughout the country 
but several parts are the position of at’ ignorant ahd’ helpless 
freoman dependant on the land owners for employment and subsis- 
tence—a type unfortunately not very scarce cyon in the forest 
countries of the West. 
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Superficial observers confining their attention to the still existing 
forms of servitude and the object condition of the class in general 
from which a longer time would be required to omergo may be led 
to suppose that the Government has not entirely abolished slavery } 
and that while much yet remains to effect this consummation the 
Governtnent is unwilling to proceed further in this direction. But 
it is difficult to see what further action can possibly be taken. The 
fetters have been broken but the emancipated laborer, from attach- 
ment, habit or helplessness chooses to continue where he was. 
This state has done in respect to this class of people here no less 
than what the countrymen of Clarkson and Wilberforce have dono 
in the neighbouring British province of Malabar. 


The labors of European Missionaries wero also beneficial. These 
have been instrumental in gradually awaking the liberated bondmai 
to a sense of freedom and self reliance. 


Though all this has been done it is doubtful whether it has tended) 
to improve the condition of the serf classes very materially, freed 
from oppression on the one hand they have lost to some extent 
tho paternal care and protection thoy used to receive from their 
masters. 

The condition of the laboring classes has improved very consider- 
ably of late years by the influx of foreign capital into the country 
and the large outlay of State money on Public Works. 

Travancore may be pointed to as an advantage of small farms. 
The properties are mostly in the possession of cultivating ryots, and 
sub-Ietting, is not very common. Whatever pleasures and advan- 
tages are attendant upon landed proprietors are found widely dif- 
fused in the country under eminently favorable conditions. 


The seneral contition of the agricultural classes may be said to 
be ono of prosperity and contentment. Their wants are few and 
almosi supplied by the produce of the garden and rice fields of their 
homestead. The blessings arising from the distribution of the 
country’s lands into a number of small peasant properties are vivid- 
ly painted by that eminently successful and veteran Minister 
Rajah Sir T. Madava Row in the following words. 
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«“ The natives of the country are little about such exotics. They 
fondly cling to the fertile and well watered plains, and pursue agri-- 
culture after the manner of their forefathers. Forming the great 
bulk of the rural population, they continue contented and prosper- 
ous. The number of these tax-paying ryots may be approximately . 
estimated at three hundred thousand. They are mostly peasant 
proprietors holding land permanently and on definite terms. They 
have thus every possible inducement to improve their little posses- 
‘sions, which are the sources of their subsistence. It is accordingly 
most interesting to enter some of these properties and’ behold the 
spectacle there presented of industry, fertility, neatness and comfort. 
The rice-lands lie in a rich valley watered by perennial streams of 
crystal purity. Not far, but on the slope of the next hill, the own- 
er resides with his family ina garden of his own, from which he 
looks cheerfully upon his cherished inheritance. In this garden, 
there is a simple but cool cottage, mostly a timber structure, the 
material used being, probably,, the jack grown in the patrimony 
itself, Tho family has occupied this humble mansion for genera~ 
tions, and means to abido there for all time to come. Many useful 
trees have been fondly reared around, such as the cocoanut, the 
jack, tho areca, the tamarind, the mango, the laurel. To some of 
these, the green popper vine parasitically clings. Young trees are 
planted at intervals, in time to supply the places of the old ones, 
and are watched with the tenderest solicitude. Where there is a 
little spare space, there are yams and other edible roots of various 
kinds and vegetables or some dry grains, carefully grown. The 
luxuriant plantain, in all possible places, spreads out its. broad ver- 
dure and thickens the shade of the trees above them. Some heads 
of cattle are cheaply maintained. The milk of the cows is useful to 
the family, and the bullocks are used for the plough. The manure 
is cpzefully secured for the garden and for the rice-fields close by. 
‘ Almost every member of the family takes part in the work of mak- 
ing the most of the property for the common benefit. Early in 
the morning, while the trees are yet dripping with the dew, the 
mamooty is busily plied. In the cool moonlight in the evening, so 
charming aftor a brisk but passing shower, perhaps the enclosing 
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wall is strengthened or repaired. Even the females and children 
have their appropriate and cheerful tasks in congenial privacy. Tho 
manure gathered from the stall, and the ashes collected from the 
kitchen are distributed among the various trees. The garden is 
weeded, and fallen leaves are swept clean into a cornor to be fired 
at leisure. The fibre of the cocoanut is prepared and spun into 
coir yarn. ‘The fronds of that most cherished of all trees, are plaited 
and kept by for the annual thatching of the cottage. The harvested 
grain is occasionally taken out from the ancestral ‘ Pathayom’ 
(timber granary) and spread out to dry. Spare produce is taken 
to the neighbouring fair and exchanged for the few things which 
the property itself cannot supply. In short, tho whole presents a 
most pleasing picture of light but diversificd labor, health, content 
and comfort unruffled by anxieties, nnembittored by ravalries.”’ 


3. Taeatioa and Eztra Cesses, 


It is impossible to say that the Ayacut rates of assessment of 
paddy lands have been fixed on a uniform plan or principle, but a 
very minute local appraisement by arbiters and Nircar officers seoms 
to have preceded the operation of determining how the land shall be 
classed with reference to its productive powers. 

Hach field expressed by the quantity of seed it took to sow was 
rated at so many parahs of produce and commonly expressed as 
double, treble and quadruple. 

North of Travancore the average rato of rent was about double 
the seed. In the Sonth—Nanjenaud—it went up to beyond 10, but 
the average was 5 and recently all exccssive rates above 10 were 
reduced to that level. 

The average gross produce North might be stated at between’ 
7 and 8, and that in the South between 12 and 15 fold. In Shen- 
kottah @ sarasari or average rates deduced from 10 years’ grain 
rent were determined in 993. ; 

Over and above-the standard rates there are various other Extra 
Cesses-about 200 in number. They amount to 60,000 Rupecs and 
are met with in all Taluqs, though it cannot be said that they are 
incident-on all lands for in their origin they were often personal, 
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Lhe most prominent of these are— 


1, OoBHAYUM-PALISAI about Rs, 8,000. This is interest payable 
on money or grain borrowed from the Sircar or Deyasym by the ryotg 
in times long gone by. These debts were never considered redeem- 
able and were never redeemed before the year 1036 when by a 
Royal Proclamation option of redemption was given on payment 
of 20 years’ interest. This has been availed of to a great extent. 


2. PADUKALA-PALISAI.—In former days lands were never sold 
for arrears but were transferred to other or even to the man himself 
burdened with interest on the amount of arrears, This interest 
became an extra cess on the land for ever and amounted at the 
Ayacut to Re. 4,000. 


3. RaxsHapacum Rs, 3,000. This appears to have baen levied 
on certain Jenmum lands as the price of protection afforded to the 
owners under circumstances not now remembered. 


4, Parraxal, Patta-ELal, SomATTOO-PANoM.—Formerly, hold- 
ers of certain paddy lands in some Talugs were bound to contribute a 
certain number of Plantain fruits and leaves, and to carry a load. 
These services were commuted into equivalent money, which 
become an extra cess. They are said to have originated in connec- 
tion with tho Royal birthday, tho expenses of which the Sovereigns 
wore unwilling to defray out of the State revenues after the State 
itself was made over in gift to the presiding Diety. 


5. CHATHAKOOLY is another source of extra revenue yielding Rs. 
75,000 per annum and appears to have been imposed in commuta- 
tion of an obligation to carry Sircar paddy to different places. It 
is levied at 4 chuckrum per parah of Pautum grain rent and 1 
chrekrum on quit-rent land. 


4, Modes of collecting Assesgment. 


The taxes on gardens are collected in money with few exceptions, 
Tbe tax on Paddy land is collected part in grain ‘and part in 
paoney according to the wants of the Sircar in respect of grain in 
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different Talugs with reference to the neighbouring temples and 
feeding institutions. The proportion is ¢ in grain and 3 in money 
generally, All grain received in kind bat found in excess of Sircar 
wants was commuted into money payment at varying rates of 3 chs., 
34 chs., 4 chs., 44 chs, per parah, These commutation rates were 
raised all round to § chs. per parah in 1038. 

The market price is 12 to 14 chs. for parah. 

This measure resulted in an addition to the Revenue of nearly 
2,00,000 Bs. per annum, 


Kistsunpy.—For gardens 10 equal kists are allowed. For 
paddy 4 kists for each crop (Poo) that is Kanni and Coombhum of 
which however only 2 instalments are allowed for the portion pay- 
able in money and 4 for that in kind. For summer crop that ig 
Meda or Punja-krishy 3 kigts for payment in kind and 2 for pay- 
ment in money. | 

Cocoannt gardens are liable to a duodecimal settlement of the tax 
on a fresh counting and classification of trees. But since 1012 
three such periods have now passed away, and great changes must 
have taken place in this long period both in the condition of the 
old gardens and by the creation of new ones, 


Travancore is a bright example of the success of the Ryotwareg 
System making a very moderate demand on land, the great source 
of wealth in India, and interfering but litile with the ryot or his 
holdings so long ag he pays the tax on wholg of his tenure. With 
these essential conditions, the resylis are sure to be prosperous in 

ppite of minor defects in the system. The taxes are easily paid, 
and the revenue officers have but little trouble, 


dS. Survey. 


The earliest Survey is that of the year 914 when Travancore 
17388 

was within its own ancient limits. There were several surveys 

before and after this. The surveys now extant are those of 948 

1772 
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which was a comprehensive one and embraced nearly the whole of 
the lands, gardens and paddy fields now belonging to the State and 


tho latter one, of the 978 superceded it except in few instances. 
1802 
The gardons again were re-surveyed in 993 and 1012. The 
1817 1836. 
paddy fields were left as in 978 without re-survey or measurement 
of areas. 

The latest survey of the gardens (1012) is the first which gives 
the dimensions in Dennoos (of 10 ft. each) of each of the sides of 
the enclosures. No reduction to superficial area was attempted. 
Where however unoccupied lands were registered on the Payat- 
tupauttum tenure the areas were calculited and registered in the 
said accounts, but not totalled. 

All lands, waste and unoccupied at the time of survey, but occu- 
pied and bought under cultivation »ince 1012 which are known in 
accounts as Puthuval (or, new lands) have been measured. If 
planted with trees, dimensions alone were given and the trees 
assessed by reckoning ; if cultivated with ordinary crops areas were 
made out and assessed on the extent. 

In the case of new paddy lands brought to book subsequent to 
1012 regular measurements were taken from year to year as they 
were assessed. The measuring rod used was a pole 10 English ft. 
long and eygual to 4 local Coles of 24 ft. each. A square of 8 by 5 
poles or 40 squaros was taken as one parah of Paddy land. A 
square of & by 8 poles or 64 square was taken for Mdungaly of 
Payattupauttum land or 640 squares to parah of dry land. 

Gauged with the acre measure 10 parahs of Paddy land means *9 
of an acre, or an acre is equal to 11 parahs, and a parah of garden 
Payattupauttum land is 1:47 acres, 

The results of the last Suryey were as follow ; 

7,48,142 gardens with an estimated Pauttum of Rs. 8,351,060 of 
which 1,87,483 with a Pauttum of 2,43,019 were altogether freo of 
assessment or quit-rent, that is, pure Jenmum property leaving 
5,60,659 with a Pauttum of 5,88,041 which stood assessed with full 
er light assessment. 17,625 with a Pauttum of 26,773 of the 
denmuny lands are newly brought under assessment, 
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Of this the nominal Pauttum or rent after. deducting all on .. 
Jenmum, on Inam, on Vritti, Otti on Nadacoor (tree compensation) 
the net revenue or tax assessed as payable to Sircar. amounted _to 
Rs. 3,87,801. 


There stood at the last Ayacut in the aggregate 


62,61,747 bearing 
48,938,297 nonbearing 
7,58,3888 bearing 
11,21,880 nonbearing i 
49,40,858 bearing 
69,02,224 nonbearing : = 1,18,43,088 Arecanut trees, 


59,62,372 Palmyra trees. 


== 1,11,60,044 Cocoanut treey. 


= 18,80,268 Jack trees. 


The rates of tax were and are as follow : 


Cocoanut Ist sort 1 fanam (As, 2—3) 

” 2nd ,, f# 4 (As. 1—8) 
- a brd gy By = (As. 1-5) 

ae 4th ” $ ” (As. 1—1) 
Jack 1 fanam for all trees (As. 2—3) 
Arecanut 3} __,, (As. 0—4) 
Palmyra 1 ch., 3 ch., 3 ch., } ch. in 8 Talugs. 
Poonnai 3 chs., 2 chs., 14 chs., 3 chs. in 5 Talugs. 
Tamarind 2 chs, 
Eloopai 24 chs. ; in 4 Talugs in South Travancore. 
Mango 1} chs. 


In some cases the tree tax assumes the shape of so many Cocoa+ 
nuts per tree (Thengapauttum) delivered every year in kind or 
commuted value. In others again 3 out of every bunched trees are 
held on the tenure of delivering so much Cocoanut oil (Velichenna- 
pauttum in kind or commuted value. 


The Payattupauttum lands are assessed variously from 1 to 3 
fanams per parah of land or 640 square, or from As. 14 to 5 Annas 
per acre. In one Taluq Chunganacherry the rate is so high as 10 
fanams per parah or 15 Annas per acre. 
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There is not ever ssi approximaté idea afforded by the Ayacut 
accounts of the whole éxtent of paddy land. The Ayacut of 978 
says that thos Which came under assessmént there consisted of 
81,81,620 patahs of land (or aboiit 4,00,000 actes at 8 patahs per 
acte) daassed with a net revenue after making all deductions of Re: 
8,08,958 or 2 Re. pet acre: fhe Pagota lands being treated as 
Sircar lands no di#titiction is maintained in the collection from this 
source though fhié lands and changes of tenure continue to be 
tecorded under that head. 


6. Survey Accounts. 


1. The first and most intportant is the QLo0Goo of Field Regis- 
te? giving the name of the Praverthy, Desom, Yela or Valley serial 
uumiber given to the land, Tenure of the land as pet previous 
account, fiumber of frees, if gardens, extent in Payattupatittum and 
so many parahs of paddy lgnd, total athount of Pauttuni and the 
name of the present holder. . 


2. Second is VeLaNeiPHr. In this the history of each land 
whether and what changes of hand it has undergone and consequent 
changes of tenure, what deductions ate to be allowed, what net rent 
ia payable, how little was derived or changed hands and finally ix 
whom the tenures vest and form one holding or property at the 
time, and what net taxes and extra cesses are payable by him on 
their account. 


3. An AssTract of the total results and statistics of Ayacut for 
fhe whole Proverthy, such as number of tenures their Pauttum, 
Geductfion therefrom net tax number of trees in each class, 


4, A Paruivoo or Putts was given at each Survey to each 
holder giving in abstract the gardens and lands with tenures and 
het tax payable by him—an abstract of Velangiper. 


5. An ANNoovoo or transcript of the above was also kept. 


These accounts are all written on Palmyra leaves. Owing 
fo the lapse of time and want of care they are not in the best 
eondition now. 
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( a) “Tacwparen, which i is in fact an Account onrre rent 
each holder, being a a transcript of the Pathivoo ‘originally, and con- 
tinued from year to year with changes. posted therein. 

(6) NALYALI, or the Day-book of, collections in kind and 
money from each holder kept up from day to day. 

(c) A Deyasa-vanioual, or Daily Report of collections i in 
lump in money and kind each day, but forwarded .to, the — 
once in five days. 

(d) NANAYA-VARIOLA, an account particular on coins rep- 
dered monthly shewing ‘balance in hand at beginning, collection in 
the month, total remittances to Taluq Cutcherry, balance. in. hand 
distinguishing cash in hand, paddy in .the granarias and any 
advances made on Sircar service. 

(ce) A Daily Cash Balance Report including grain. 

({) THAVANA-MUDDAKUM, or Monthly —— collection 
balance Sheet for the whole Proverti. 

(@) Do. for the whole year, 

(h) THAVANA-THIRATTU, or Kistbundy a D.C. balance of tha 
Proverti. 

(1) Purrota, or Account Current of Cash and Grain both 
‘that collected and spent within the Adigarom, and those got in cash 
from the Taluq Treasury or other Adigaroms, This is rendered 
once in six months. 

(j) Turrartoo—a general abstract of all transactions includ- 
ing Cash Receipts and Expenditure of the Proverti for the year. 


i) 


8. Talug and Huzzoor Accounts. 


The Talug, Accounts are nearly as above in every respect except- 
ing of course, the Thundaper and with the addition of a Deposit 
Cash Aceonnt (BUN), Abstract of Pay and other. mamool disburse- 
ments ip cognection with Pagodas, Oottuperas, contingencies, pen- 
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sions, Marahmat and an Account Current (Perevunchelavoo) of 
monies received, spent, and on hand annually. 

The Huzzoor Accounts are of the same description, but dealing 
with totals of the different Talngs and with all the sources of revenue. 
They are fonr in number, Thavana-mudakum, Puttola, Therattoo 
and Perevum-chilavum besides numerous subsidiary accounts. 

The present general condition of the Village Accounts is reported 
to be unsatisfactory not being brought up to date in some Talngs. 

The system of accounts now in force is what has existed from 
‘times of yore and called for a thorough reformation. 

The question engaged the attention of the Government and an 
officer educated in English and Malayalum and’ possessing ripe 
experience in the Travancore system of accounts keeping was select- 
ed with an establishment to proceed to Malabar and Madras and 
study the details of the British Indian system from Amshom Adiga- 
ree’s office up to the Colleetor’s office and the Accountant General's 
office at Madras. | 

He has studied the British Indian system and is engaged in 


. comparing the two systems and drawing up a report. 


% Rerenwé Divisions and Officers. 


For purposes of administration and finance the country is divided 
into four grand divisions. 

1, PULPANABHAPOORUN or THE SOUTHERN Divisl0n consiet- 
ing of five Talnqs, the station of the officer. in charge being at 
Pulpanabhapoorum. 

2. TrevanpruM Division consisting of five Taluqs, and the 
station of the head officer in charge heing at Trevandram. 

3. Quiton Division consisting of eleven Talugs, the station 
of the head officer.in charge being at Quilon. 

4. SHERTALLAY or THE NorTHERN Division consisting of 
glevon Talugs, and the aeen of he a“ in charge being at 
Cottayum now. 

Each of these Divisions is presided over by a Dewan Peishcar, 
Who is ‘subordinate to the Dewan or Minister and whose salaries 
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ranged from Ra. 350 to 500, but were raised in 1049.40 Ra.,400 to 
600 according to the length of servioe.. a 

The Dewan Peishcars wore first doing duty ia. “the a 
Cutcherry under the Dewan in charge of special departments up to 
the year Liles Tt was in the early part of the 1856 (aniddle of. the 

leg. 
Malabar year 1081) that the important administrative chatige 
was ushered. in by forming ‘two Divisionk one in the South ‘cot 
prising five districts, and the other in the’ North comprising of 
eleven districts. The ninnagement of the intermediate districts 
rested with Dewan'as lefore. 

In the commencement of the year 1035 two more Divisions were 
established, one at Quilon and the other at Trevandeum each cot- 
sisting of 8 districts. About the year 1047 thvee districts Kotara- 
karay, Puthanapoorum and Shenkettah were transferred to tho 
Quilon Division leaving gnlv five districta. for the Trevandrum 
Division. 
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The Dewan Peishcars were sent out to the charge of the Divi- 
sions with powers of general control and supervision in all matters, 
Pevenue, Magisterial aud Police, subject to the orders of the Dewan. 

They form a Superintending Agency over the Tahsildars anil 
direct, control, and check their work in every branch of te service. 
Though free from cash responsibilities, or direct responsibility with 
the accounts of revenue and collection, it is their duty in connection 
with them to visit and examine the Treasuries and inspect and see 
that the accounts. are in the Pravertis and Talaqs correctly kept 
and rendered. All correspondence passes through them and their 
enquiries and opinion furnish the ground work for the decision of 
the execative government in all matters connected with die admi- 
nistration. 


Their establishment consists of 
1 Sumprethy on 35 Rs. 
12 Royasum and other Clerks Rx. 5 tu 20 Its. 
A. Cireuit Samprethy an 20 Rs. 
1, Writer on 15 Bs. 
Peons and other servants. 
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The-next subdivisions are Talugs 32 in number and 2 Kundoo- 
krishis or Royal Demesne lands. 


The Taluq officers are called Tahsildars and there are 31 of them 
all exercising Revenue, Police and Mayisterial authority. 


The lands of Sree Padmanabha Swamy extend over all South 
‘Travancore from Sherengheel to Thovalay and are for purposes of 
account divided into 3 Divisions, Madapaud, Neendakara Sanka- 
thum and Kolattoor Melangom. The first and last are under affairs 
called Aminadars on 25 Rs., and the last under a Tuahsildar on 50 
Rs, who are all subordinate to their respective Dewan Peishcars. 

The Tahsildars were ranged in three classes with salaries of 100, 
70, 58 Its. 5 but in 1049 the 3rd class was abolished and their pay 
raised to 70. The Cusba Officer was getting 120 Rs. But the 
present incumbant gets only 100. 

Of the grade of Deputy Tahsildar there is but one at Trevan- 
drum on a salary of 50 Rs. The present incumbant gets 70 Rs. 

There is also one Kundukrishy Tahsildar on 50 Rs. at Ambalapu- 
lay, and an Aminadar on 85 Rs. at Trevandrum. In 1056 thie 


lntter officer’s pay was raised to 40 Rs., and he was also called a 
Talisdidar. 


The Talug establishment consists of 


1] Head Sumprethy on Rs. 14-18 
1 Assistant Do. » 1d 

4 Accountants “i 9 each, 
1 Shroff » Il to 20 
1 Royasom ‘ 9 to 12 
1 Assistant ss bh to 7 


Peons & to 20 in number 4 Rs. to the head and 3} to the 
Poons and other menial servants. 


Of the work of the Talug Establishments it is needless to say 
much. They have to work the Village Agencies to the utmost and 
themselves to work in respect of all Revenue matters in addition to 
Police and Magisterial duties and the charge of Treasuries and 
Cash accounts, matters of supplies for Government service as 
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well a¢ for travellers, consttuction’ of Village roads, repairs and etec* 
tion of Public buiidings, besides extraordinary duties. 

The next stbdivisione are variously called Provertis, Adigaroms, 
Maniams and Kelvis, altogether 235 in number. 

Over each Proverti there is a Village officer known hy the name 
of Pravarticaren, Adhigari, or Maniacaren, whose duties are multifa- 
rious and responsible in every way and who are basely compensated 
by the poor pay they draw as we will show. Their salary ranges 
from 11 to 17 Rs. having under each 4 Village accountants with a 
silary of 7 Rs. and 2 to 4 Village peons (masappady) with a 
salary of 3 Rs, 

The Praverties are subdivided into Karas, Mallas or Sherema- 
namg 3,586 in number each measuring a block of Iand about 2 
square miles in area—an arrangement which greatly facilitate the 
collection of revenuc. . . 

Subordinate to the Adigari there are several grades of services 
such as Sheremanakaren, Mullacaren, Karakkaren or Virithicaren. 
Most of these are honorary titles implying some light customary 
service to the Government and a nominal remuneration in the form 
of Inam lands. The Inam land is a small farm seldom exceed- 
ing half an acre in extent the yield of which is so poor in most 
cases it does not pay the cost of cultivation. 


The Village Kstablishments, humble and low paid as they are, 
do x vast amount and variety of work, both important and unim- 
portant. In addition to the duty of collecting the Sircar Land 
Revenues and keeping and rendering the accounts connected with 
them, they have to draw from the Taluq Treasury the necessary 
funds advanced them to the Vritticars for the purchase of pro- 
visions, keep accounts and make recovories of the same whenever 
necessary. They have sole charge also of the Sircar granarics and 
have to account for receipt and expenditure of grain, aud also to 
pound and despatch rice for the various pagodus and feeding hous s. 
It is their business again to see that the Sircar buildings are annu- 
ally thatched. They have also to make repairs to them and to 
Pagodas, whenever required as well as to construct original build- 
ings. Whenever members of the Royal family or Pablic officers 
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or, pein Gentlemen goon tours they. haye.ia getup; all the 
necessary sheds, provisions, coolies and. other, applies... Thay also 
ure required te, do Police duties, to report, all. heinons, offences, and 
to hold inquests. They gre also-ased very extensively as the agents 
of the Civil Courts to assist at the execution of Judgments, to carry 
out their attachments, and algo to gall thie property. They are, also 
the Officers of first instance for reporting and taking charge of 
escheated Jands. They are also called upon to assist the Taluq 
Sumprethies or other Officers who go out for examining and bring- 
ing to book all “ Poodooval” or newly taken up Jands or Hill 
cultivation (Kumari). They also in connection with their Revenue 
duties examine and report all cases of failure of crops or lands left 
waste or flooded &c.. In connection with the custody and éxpendi- 
ture of Public money and grain they have a heavy responsibility 
and sometimes incur heavy losses, which ruin them and their 
fumilies for ever. All of them have to find good security of Rs. 
1,000 for theit office and so have their subordinate clerks for’ the 
sum of Rs. 500. The above entimeration of ‘dities shows also the 
many opportunties which are thrown in their way and which few 
scruple to take advantage of, their ‘alaties being obviously utterly 
disproportionate to theit constant duties and never ending respon- 
sibilities. Formerly these Officers, who after all constitute the 
ground work of the Adininistrative Agency under all changes were 
held in great respect, ‘and the position was recogtised, not unwisely 
as one of honor. <A gradual change fér the worse has come over 
them in late years and the firat step towards real reformation must 
be to becter their status. 


10. -Revenwe Regulations. 


There are very few fiscal Regulations. .The paucity of these can 
he very well accounted for, The revenue procedure of the country 
is based on usage or written law. On these are faunded various Rules 
‘and Circular Orders passed by the Dew bat not in the shape of 
Regulations. These Circular Orders, ae Rules contain the whole 
of the unrew ritten Jaw on this subject, : and the Revenue Officers 
are thoronghly masters of these. 
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‘According’ to the importiihee of thé subject, the “Pfoclamations 
and Roles are issued either undér Sign Manual, or ander, ‘hie sig- 
nature of the Dewan. Those regarding any increase, or abolition of 
- taxation, of modification of long’ established custom or usage are 
issued under Sign Manual. Those for the guidance of the Revenue 
Officers explaining anid expounding the usage or custom, and those 
for giving greater efficiency to revenue adininistration and account 
are issued by the Dewan. The most important of these have been 
touched in the body of this work. ‘There are many more on vari- 
ous .subjects. too numerous to be mentioned some of which are 
printed and published. The Government now intends to publish all 
these in. one volume. This, it is hoped will supply nee désideratum 
leng felt, viz., a revenne code for Travancore.' 


a 


ll. Land Revenue. 


The districts of Agusteeswarom, Kartigapuii y, Paravoor, Shen- 
cottah and Ambalapulay are the parts of the country most fortile 
and most advanced in cultivation. The districts of Thodupulay, 
' Puthanapoorum, Nedoovengaud, Moovauttoopulay, Mcenachel and 
Kottarakeray are in reality the most backward in agricultural 
‘industry chiefly because they abut on the great mountain barrier 
and are consequently rocky, rugged, wild, malarious and sparely 
populuted. As a general rule, the maritime districts are the wealthi- 
est, and a8 such, contribute the most to the public exchequer. 

Travancore is as already, related a bright example of the succoess 
of the Ryotwaree system making a moderate demand on land and 
interfering bat little with the Ryot or his holdings so long as he 
pays the tax on the whole of his tenure. It may also be pointed out 
as an example of the advantage of small farms. 

Several important measures were adopted since in 1040, having 
more or less direct bearing on the land or the revenue derived from 
land. It used to be a considerable evil to perpetuate in the Sircar 
accounts long standing arrears of land tax. A heavy demand kept 
hanging over the ryot, in some cases more than one generation, ofterr 
parali zed his energies and afforded scope for oppression on the part of 
the petty officials, The public demand therefore up to the yeas 
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1034), was totally remitted by ;-His Highnese in a dated 
27th 27th July 1862 1865 at a sacrifice of about, 41,000 Rs, 
[3th Adi 104¢ 1040 

Arrears of tax due on newly reclaimed land were remitted up te. 
the year 1085. 

A number of’ minor taxes which used to be a source of vexation 
and embarrassment such as Dasacany were abolished at an annual 
sacrifice of 8,500 Rs, 


While the land tax is generally very moderate in Travancore, it 
was extremely heavy in exceptional cases in the Nanjenaud. A 
Notification was passed prescribing a certain maximum rate of tax, 
and ordering that all oxisting taxation in the Nanjenaud in excess 
of that maximum rate should be redyped at once to that standard. 
This relief cost the State about 15,000 Rs. a year, but it has im- 
proved the prospects of many of the ryots. In the year 1044 this 
was extended to the other Talugs also. 

The Cocoanut plantations of the country were for a long time 
subject to a demand for leaves for feeding Sircar elephants. But 
in 1040 a Proclamation declared that fodder should hereafter be 
purchased in the open market at the ruling prices of the day. 

In the year 1045 the Government assumed the direct manage~ 
ment of the small but rich tract known as Palliport. It had till 
then been leased out successively for terms of years a system which 
was undoubtedly prejudicial to the interests of the Government and 
iulso of the ryots who were handed over to a sort of temporary 
Zemindar. This tract was purchased by Travancore from the 
Dutch Power in the latter part of the-last century, and is histori- 
cally important as the transaction was objected to by Tippoo Sultan 
of Mysore and led to the war which ensued between him and the 
Rajah of Travancore and which drew down upon that Moslem 
Prince the stern vengeance of Lord Cornwallis. The forts of 
Crangunore and Iaycotta, which played so prominent a part in those 
times are situate in this tract, but in a state of complete ruin. - The 
aystem of leasing out this portion of territory to some influencial 
individual and its origin in those troublesome times, but as usual 
mus survived the reasons which gaye rise to’it, 
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Several little taxes, which partook of the character of Poll-iaxes, 
and taxes on implements of Industry &. were also abolished betore 
and after the year 1036. 


In the Talugs of Nanjenaud a portion of the land tax, 
which used to be paid in kind, was ordered to be paid’ in 
money 1044. This was done at a surrender of revenue amounting 
to 16,000 Rupees. 


A long standing grievance of the holders of ainzupti lands that 
is lands transferred from the British Territory in exchange was 
redressed in 1051. They remained on the old Tinnevelly tenure 
and were liable to the payment of Ayakut Grain rent commuted at 
the Tenkasi market price. The payment of the entire rent in 
kind, commuted at tht price of a distant market caused preat 
hardship which was removed by placing the lands on the same 
footing as the more favorably assessed surrounding lands of Shen- 
kottah proper. 


In the year 1053, His Highness was pleased to extend to the occu- 
pants of the ainzupti lands in 5 Moniums or subdivisions of the 
outlying Taluq of Shenkottah, the benefits conferred sometime ago 
on the ryots holding like lands at Pooliara one of the subdivisions. 
The benefits consisted in the commutation of the Ayacut grain rent 
into a fixed money payment in supercession of the annual valuation 
of grain at the market price prevailing in Tenkasi. 


When the Sircar Pauttum lands were enfranchised in 1865 a fve 
at the rate of two per cent. was introduced payable to the Govern- 
ment by the transferee of the holding. This was done partly with 
a view to strengthen the title of the transferee and partly with the 
object of realising a fund to meet the additional expenses which the 
Sircar had to incur in paying full compensation for lands assumed 
for public objects. In the practical working of the system, a fee. 
was levied not only on deeds of transfer of Pauttum lands, but also 
on their redemption from (Otti) mortgage. 


In the year 1054 the levy of fee on the latter description of trans. 
actions was exempted to the advantage of the public.. 
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' The: oufstandings of large advances made to Village officers all 
over the country for the supplies of provisions for religious feats &c, 
that often take place at the capital, and the accounts of which being 
as a rule not adjusted immediately after the occasion for which are 
sent in, have swelled to an enormous extent. Arrears of land 
revenue had also swelled to an enormous extent since 1035. His 
Highness the present Maharajah immediately after His Installation 
remitted all these by Proclamation dated 5th Mithunum 1055 at a 
~~ 17th June 1880 


" sacrifice of about 8 lacs of Rupees. Arrears of land tax due on 


land were remitted up to the year 1050. 


The land revenue consists of the revenue from paddy lands and 
that from trees. The latter is quite independent of atmospheric 
influences, and the former has the advantage of a sort of compen- 
sating principle of nature by which the season that is unfavorable 
to one proves favorable to the other. The price of agricultural 
produce is highly remunerative to industry. 


The reclamation of waste land is steadily going on. Coffee plant- 
ing is making progress. An account of the cultivation of Coffee 
will be given hereafter. 


The State derives about 17 lacs of Rupees from Land. The tax 
derivable from garden land is not liable to fluctuation, because the 
majority of trees chiefly yielding the tax are situated in the vicinity, 
and often on the margin of large lagoons or lakes and rivers, or in 
low moist soil, and are therefore not liable, except within a small 
range, to he unfavorably influenced by drought while they are not 
injured by excessive rain. So far, there is all that stability about 
this part of the revenue that could be desired. So much, cannot be 
said of the land-tax on paddy cultivation. A drought tells exten- 
sively on the revenue derivable from the Districts from Trevandrum 
southwards, and excessive rain has a similar effect on the low lands 
jn Central Travancore, owing to the different conditions under 
which paddy cultivation is carried on in the respective parts of 
{he country. 
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This gross land revenue is recoverea from Rice lands, gardeus 
and miscellaneous other items. The rice lands yielded in 1053 and 
1054 Rupees 11,81,475 and 11,85,784 Rupees respectively. Gar- 
dens yielded 4,09,543 and 4,11,258 Rupees respectively. From 
the miscellaneous minor items 1,386,489 and 1,12,996 Rupees res- 
pectively. 


The Miscetuaxgous Revenve consists of the income from 
various divers fluctuating sources such as Adyara fees, Postal collec- 
tion, &c., &e., &e. 


It amounted in 1004 tv 6,58,746 Rupees from 33 different 
items. 


12. Coffee Cultivation and Reclamation of Waste Lands. 


The regions near the Ghauts present a considerable margin for 
cultivation. In spite of the difficulties arising tvom the deficiency 
of labor, from the want of roads, from the depredations of wild 
beasts, and the attacks of jungle fever, the dominion of the plough 
is tangibly gaining ground. 


So long ago as 1036 the Government felt satisfied that the coun- 
try would largely benefit by the introduction of the capital, skill 
and enterprise of European gentlemen in utilizing tracts of valuable 
Jand, which, for the most part, would be otherwise untouched for 
generations. It was therefore anxious to afford facilities to planters 
and it did so. 


In 1038, rules were framed for the granting of land for Coffee 
1864 
cultivation. In the same year the Coftee planters may be said to 
havé entered the forests of the more clevated purts of the mountain 
ranges. The sturdy European Planter soon utilized the Ghauts 
and commenced operations. The Natives following their example 
made use of the lower ranges. 


ae 


About the year 1040, Coffee Cultivation was carried on at no 
less than four points of the Western Ghauts, namely, at Peer- 
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made, Shenkottah, Agusteer Mullay and Ashamboo. Several 
thousand acres are held by these planters. The estates came 
into bearing and before long, the State began to be recompensed 
for the large outlay, it has incurred in affording facilities for this 
enterprize. 


The extension of planting operations felt some check in 1041 in 
the direction of Peermade in consequence of a claim set up by the 
Chief of Poonyat to a large tract of forest called Thuttathipaar, 
Cannum, &c. As this tract had been long lying almost useless, the 
Sircar’s right could not have been exercised very dofinitely, and 
the Poonyat Chief living in the neighbourhood could therefore 
advance some semblance of a claim. It was deemed best in such 
circumstances, to effect an amicable adjustment. Negotiations 
were carried on for some time, and at last, the Chief signed an 
agreement relinquishing every claim to this tract. 


A Regulation was passed in 1041 by His Highness, providing 
gpecially against Criminal Breach of Contracts on the part of arti- 
ficers, workmen and laborers, for the benefit of the Planters. 
After all, the planter must rely chiefly on the good treatment of 
the coolies for success in attracting them. When these see and feel 
that it is their own interest to work well and punctually they 
require no ceercion by law. The planter that frequently puts the 
law in motion would have nothing to do with him. The lew must 
of course, unoperative where no engagements are made such as 
would bind the cooly for any length of time. 


A Survey Btablishment was formed in 1040 to make surveys of 
forest grants made for Coffee cultivation. New rules were framed 
in 1040 and promulgated, by which land is to be put up to public 
sale at an upset price of one Rupee per acre. This was done to 
obviate the embarrassment arising from the same tract of fresh land 
being desired by several applicants, and also partly to prevent large 
tracts being applied for and obtained not for immodiate cultivation 
bat for future speculation. 


Very soon the Ghauts and the forests on the slope of the moun- 
tain were also appropriated for Coffee plantation. The enterprise 
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gave the means of support and employment to many subjects of 
Travancore. All the Planters were gentlemen sincerely solicitous 
to deal fairly with their laborers and rely upon good treatment and 
good wages alone for attracting labor. 


In 1049, the upset price of an acre was raised from one to- 10. 


1874 
Rupees per acre. The auction of the land at the next time brought 


an unprecedentedly high price of Rupees 2} lacs or about 28 per 
acre. The highest price realised on a single lot was Rupees 82 
per acre. 


The export duty of 5 per cent. on Coffee was abolished from the 


last quarter of the year 1050. According to the rules the land 
1875. 
asséssment on the estates became thenceforward liable to augmenta~ 


tion. But the Government did not give it immediate operation 
though the increasing expenditure in connection with the Coffee 
Districts made it ineyitable, 


It was doubtful whether a moderate assessment, combined with a 
reduced export duty the incidence of which could fall on the crop, 
would not be preferable to the entire abolition of duty and the 
raising of land assessment to Rupees 2 or 3 per acre which must 
fall on all the lands whatever the condition or crop of the estate. 


Choice being given to the planiers in 1052 they preferred the reim- 
1877 
position of a reduced import duty, This was arranged accordingly 


by a Proclamation. 


It was also found necessary in the year 1051 to take steps for 
reserving certain forests for timbers and for preventing too great 
destruction lest the general rainfall and ite distribution are affected. 
The survey of the bleeks sold in previows years not having kept 
pace with the sales many disputes as i0 boundary betweon old and 
new purchasers have cropped up and this circumstance also render- 
ed it absolutely necessary to proceed no further with the sales till 
every lot-already sold has been duly demarcated, surveyed and 
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mapped, For the future, no lot will be sold antil its boundaries 
shall have been precisely cut, surveyed, and the map itsolf laid on 
tho table in the sale room. 


Rules were passed in 1052 for the grant of Grass Land to 
, 1877 
proprietors of Coffee estates. 


Up to the year 1049 there were 33,675 acres, to this 7,817 
1873 
acres were added in that year. On a rough calculation it may be 
said that the extent under the old grants is acres 10,400, and that ° 
under the rules acres 40,000. Besides these is the land held under 
the ordinary light tax tenure. The extent planted is approximately 
acres 28,000 of which 14,000 is bearing. 


The demand, collection, and balance of Coffee revenue were in 
1054 Rupees 17,105, Rs. 7,708 and 9,368 respectively. When all 
the lands granted pny tax the demand will be over 37,000 Rupees. 


A special grant of 20,000 Rupees was allowed for roads to be 
constructed by the planters themselves in 1054. The Government 
gives them very possible encouragement and facility. The follow- 
ing may be noted in addition to those already mentioned. 


1, A Magistrate, Sub-Magistrate, and several Tanahs are 
established in the Ghauts. 

2. A grant is allowed for maintaining an hospital. 

3. Original juriadiction in cases of Criminal Breach of 
Contract is vested in Magistrate and Sub-Magistrates. 

4. <A Coffee Stealing Act was passed lately. 

5. Immense ameunt is spent in opening the forest regions. 


There is again considerable scope for extention of cultivation. 
Such extention is annually taking place steadily though not very 
rapidly. Acres of paddy and garden lands are newly reclaimed 
every year. The real extent of this up te date must be very great. 
It is a only a regular and comprehensive Survey that can reveal 


the whole exteat, I say that is not going on rapidly because I seo 
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éven in’ the inhiabited parts extensive waste lands tof without any 


use whatever. 


There are again extensive tracts of the country between ‘the pre- 
sent limit of cultivation and the base of the Ghauts to be reclaimed. 

But operations in the direction are necessarily limited by the. 
amount of capital, the quantity of labor and the degree of enterpriso 
available in the country. The first requisite is certainly is not 
wanting. But labor, not already engaged in one way or another, 
is by no means abundant. The population depends simply upon 
natural causes for increase. There is no emigration into the coun- 
try, or scarcely any emigration out of it, the reason being -that the 
people of Travancore form a distinct nationality with which even 
the inhabitants of the conterminons provinces of Madura and Tin- 
nevelly cannot easily coalesce. As for enterprise, there is not much 
of it either. The people of the plains are, as a rule, unwilling to 
shift their tabitations to mountainous districts though by no means 
remote ; to endure separations from friends and families ; to brave 
the difference of climate, and to contend with the fever and the 
wild animals of the jungles. The task of moving the confines of 
clvilization onwards thus devolves mainly upon the scanty popula- 
tion residing in the present outlying villages. Under these circum- 
stances it would seem desirable to hold out special indueement to 
attract foreign ryots. 

For instance, the Sircar might offer a certain number of acres of 
Waste Land free of all rent for a generation, or for a long but 
stated period to such foreign ryots as would afford a guarantee of 
permanent residence in the country by building a homestead of a 
certain specified value towards the erection of which algo the Sircar 
might permit timber to be felled free of all charges. 


13. The Poakuvaravoo or Transfer of Registry. 


For several years past the land holders in the country have not 
for the. greater part registered, in the several revenue offices, the 
changes that have from time to time taken place in their holdings. 
The cxisting land- revenue registers are not true and correct rolls of 
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the actual payers of such revenue. Great difficulty is experienced 
by Revenue Officers in tracing out and proceeding against defaul- 
ters whenever revenue is in arrears, and hardships are inflicted on 
wrong persons being called upon to answer for the conduct of 
real defaulters. The accumulation of arrears of Revenue rose to 
a jarge figure. 

As this difficulty could be only obviated by a regular system of 
transfer of registers. Rules were framed for registering in the 
Government accounts the transfers of property that have already 
taken place and those that might take place hereafter, as well as for 
granting Pattayums. These were sanctioned by His Highness at 
the end of the year 1054. By these rules it is made compulsory 
on the part of the land-holders to have their holdings registered in 
their nam:s and take Puttahs showing the assessment and extent of 
their holdings, the instalments in which the tax is payable, the situ- 
ation, description and tenure of the holdings &c. 


14. Jenmi and Tenant. 


In Travancore there has been from time immemorial a class of 
large landed proprietors called Jenmies. There lands, as long as 
they are not to any degree alienated enjoy an absolute exemption 
from taxation. But they have been largely alienated on what is 
called Kanapauttum tenure. Under this tenure the ryots have 
been holding the Jenmom lands of the Jenmies subject to a rent 
to the land-lord (Jenmy) abated to the extent of the interests alie- 
nated by him. Under this tenure thousands of ryots have been occu- 
pying lands for generations, building houses and churches carrying 
out various improvements and in short looking upon their tenure as 
of a permanent character. An important question has now been 
raised and presented by the Jenmies, it being whether they have 
not the right to eject the tenant on re-payment of the consideration 
received at the time of the original lease. Though so far as re- 
searches into the matter of yet advanced it seems possible that ori- 
ginally the Jenmy did reserve to himself the right of ouster, yet it 
appears to be a matter of fact that the alleged right has not been, 
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practically exeryised gud that for Beneratians, the condict, of elie 
parties absolutely and relatively, has been such as to indicate 
belief on both sides that the tenant would not be disturbed. 80 fone 
as he continued to pay the stipulated dues to his land-lord, | 
would seem undesirable te refuse to an industrious tenantry the sole 
improvers of the Jenmiuni lands, the benefit of the prescription that 
has thus risen, atid by allowmg the Jenmy’s right to re-enter, 
to lead to a general unsettlement and deterioration of ono of 
the fost valuable species of property to which the tenants have 
beconio, from length of occupiitién, bound by ties of affection ve 
nttachmient as strong as can be conceived. The question was of vita 
importance to agticultural -prosperity and engaged attention with 
a view to an éarly final and equitable settlement. Such a settlement 
was happily effected, the question having undergone tlic fullest 
(liscussion commensurate with its intportadce. Those who may 
wish to study the details must be referred to the ™ -moranda drawit 
ip on the suvject by the Ist Judge of the Sudar Vourt, by the 
Dewan and finally by the British Resident Mr. Newill, as well ay 
by his predecessor Mr. Fisher. 


Ultimately the conclusion was unanimously arrived at that cer- 
fain tenures covered by the general designation of Kanapauttom 
are not redeemable, in other words that the tenant holding under 
such tenures is a perpetual Tenant, and as such, cannot be ousted; 
that the Jenmy or land-lord is perpetually entitled to an annual 
rent and other fees, and in certain cases to fines for renewal of lease, 
tho said rent being under certain limitations of local usage subject 
fo periodical Te-adjustment. 

It was satisfactoril y demonstrated that such is and has long been 
the agrarian custom of the country ; ; that it had been fully recogniz- 
el by sovereign authority ; that momentous vested intrested have 
sprung up under its operation ; ; that it admirably protects the 
mutual interests of tenants and land-lords ; that it is strongly 
conducive to agricultural improvements and prosperity ; and that as 
such it required only to be unequivocally re-affirmed for the guidance’ 


of parties covcerned and the courts which haye to decide between 
those parties. 


= 
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. Thé whole subject having been placed before His Higltiess. ia 
its true light, His “Highness was pleased to issue the following 


Royal Proclamation which is too important to be omitted in this 
Hand-book. 


“ Proclamation by His Highness the Maharajah of Travancore 
issued under date the 25th Carkadagom 1042 corresponding with 
the 8th of August 1867. 


“ ‘Whereas, in reference to communications dated respectively the 
25th Virchegum 1005 and 14th Toolam 1007 issued to the Appeal 
Court under ordor of the then Maharajah, on Petitions addressed to 
the Palace by Jenmies and Tenants on the subject of their recipro- 
cal relations, it has been found expedient to re-affirm and render 
clear the sentiments expressed in those communications and to 
give them effect in a way equitable to both parties: it is hereby 
notified, 

1, “ While Tenants-hold lands of Jenmies for a considera- 
tion under such tenures as Kanapauttom—Ottee—Marayapauttom— 
Oolavoo-pauttom—Kodalikani &c. and so long as they pay the sti- 
pulated rent and other customary ducs they shall not be liable to 
action for ouster by the Jenmics nor shall the Courts give dudg- 
ment in favor of such action. 

2. ‘The Jenmy shall be at liberty to exercise according 
to the rules and usage appertaining thereto, the right of re-adjust- 
ing tho rent at the renewul of the lease where such re-adjustiment 
is allowed by custom. 

8. “The Jenmy may sucthe Tenant for the recovery of 
rént and other duties with interests thereon where such dues have 
fallen into arrears. The Jenmy may seek recovery of land also, 
where, notwithstanding express demand the Tenant has withheld 
payment of the rent due for a whole period of twelve years. In 
cases of such suits the Court may award payment of rent and other 
dues ; and where it is proved that payment of rent for a whole 
period of twelve years has been so withheld by the Tenant in such 
case alone, the courts shall be competent to order restoration being 
subject to payment of compensation for improvements &c. which 
may be due to the Tenant according to local usage, 
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4, “ Where the Jenmy refuses to receive the reat renewal 
fees &c. the Tenant shall be at liberty to deposit the same in the 
proper Moonsiff Court with a written declaration or variola, in de- 
tail setting forth the Jenmy’s refusal. Where rents &c. are due 
in kind the payment to be deposited shall be the price thereof cal- 
culated at the Niruk or Market rate. Payment hitherto justly due 
to the Jenmy shall be deposited, as above, in one sum, and in re- 
gard to future rent &c. they may be deposited as they fall due at 
the end of each Malabar year. 

5. © The Variola accompanying the deposit shall be filed 
in the Moonsiff Court free of institution fee and a notice shall be 
issuad to the Jenmy acquiring him to receive the payment deposit- 
ed, and grant an acquittance to the Tenant. 


6. “If the Jenmy fail to appear, or appearing, refuse to re- 
ceive, the amount deposited by the Tenant the Moonsiff shall pass Judg- 
ment recordi1.g the fact of refusal by the Jenmy. The said Judgment 
shall also contain statements in reference to the particular items of 
dues deposited the property in respect to which the rent &c. were 
due the periods for which they were stated to be due and so forth. 


7. “ The Judgment so passed shall be a bar to any action 
by the Jenmy for ejecting tho Tenant on the ground of non-pay- 
ment of the rent &&. to which such Judgment refers. 


8. “ Where, in future, the Jenmy grants leases on receipt 
of a consideration, if he should desire to secure the right of revoca- 
tion in respect to any lease so granted he shall clearly express the 
same in the lease deed to the following effect. ‘It is hereby declar- 
ed that at any time after such a day of such a month of such a 
year, the Jenmy shall have the right to redeem the land (forming 
the subject of the lease from the Tenant, and the Tenant shall in no 
way demur to the exercise of such right.’ And the Jenmy shall he at 
liberty to seek ejection of the Tenant holding such lease and the courts 
may order ejection in accordance with the terms of the lease. 


(Abstract Translation) 


(Sd.) T. Mapava Row, 
Dewan, 
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"Phe provisions of this declaratory Notification, those of His High- 
ness’ Notification of 1865 enfranchising the extensive Crown lands 
comprehended under the designation “of Sirear Pauttom and the 
long standing and well tinderstood custom of the country byw hich 
the Tenant is entitled to the value of the i improv ements” he makes, 
unless the contrary be expressly stipulated for in the Iéase, con- 
stitute what may be “termed the Magna Charta of the Travan- 
core rvot. | ) | 


The pledges thus cxtallished calculated as they.are {to promote 
fixity of Tenure and to protect the Tenant in respect to the in- 
provemepts mado at ]jis cost, myst be scrupulously adhered to by 
successive administrations ; and the land fay containing to leave, as 
it, now does, a yery fair margin of profit to the party or partics in- 
terested in agricultyyal property, the undoubted effect of this 
policy will be the attainment in time of a degree of prosperity even 
much higher than that hitherto attained. 


15. Customs Revenue. 


As in British India there were Inland and Frontier and Seq 
{‘ustons duties Jevied in Trayancore up to the year 1012, when the 
inland transit duties were ¢ abolished and the frontier and sea board 
Chowkeys alone retained ag at present. 


The Custom Houses or Chowkeyy are 32 in number of which 4 
ure nominal the trafic being rare, of the remaining 28, 8 are on 
the Lachwater on the Northern or Cochin line of frontier, 9 are pn 
the Eastern British Frontier, and 11 on the Sea-coast, 


A list is of them is piven below. 


Rach of the Chow keys has an Rstahlishment of the strength noted 


below. 


a i 


(‘howkadars from Rupees 8} to 20 


Accountants 52 to 10 
Cashkeepers _ 7 to sf 


Weighers, &e. re di to oO 
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Over these Chowkeys there are Inspectors or Superintendents, 
8 in number whose salary ranges from Rs. 25 to 713 and whose 
duties are to keep constantly on the move and w: atch and check the 
work of the Estublishment. 

There are also, 24 checking stations called Vylicharies, consisting 
of an Accountant, and sometimes of a single Peqn whose duty js 
to examine the manifest of the goods, before they are taken to the 
Chowkeys for clearing duty. 

The Customs both by sea. and land yielded to the State in tho 
year 1038, a revenye of little more than 4 lacs of Rupees even after 
this branch pf revenue had been greatly purified and the triple evils 
of delay, expense and vexatiap to trade had been minimized. The 
above amount does not embrace the duty on Pepper nor the tax on 
the imports of Tobacco, 

The salaries of the Custom Establishment lave been raised in 
many instanees, This moasure has been in ng . unall degree instra- 
mental in bringing about the more honest and consequently the 
more fruitful management of the Customs. Still the scale of pay is 
not as high throughout as it ought to be. The whole cost of the 
establishment bears to the receipts the ratio of between 4 and 4 
per cent. 

Year after year reforms were effected which placed the depayt- 
ment in a tolerably satisfactory condition. The trade of Travancore 
is chiefly with British India. In a natural order of things the trade 
of Travancore with British India must chiefly le directly by sea 
betweea the ports of Travancore and those of British India. But 
in reality, much of the trade had been about the year 1038 diverted 
from the Travancore ports to British Cochin. Snch diversion being 
due to the peculiar action, with regard to Travancore of tho fixcal 
rules of the British Government. Travancore was treated as gy 
foreign State, Exports to and Imports from this country had to pay 
foreign duty at British Ports, and this duty had been peguliarly 
heavy then. But Travancore had free accesss by land to the port of 
British Cochin excepting that the Cochin ‘Sirear intervened and 
levied a duty on goods in transit. But this was much less than the 
duty ot the British Government. Consequently it is found to be 
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more advantageons to take Travancore Goods to British Cochin, 
and thence transport these to other parts of India under the free- 
dom granted by the Interportal Act of the Indian Government. 
The same was the state of things where imports are concerned. 


This unnatural diversion of trade had subjected it ta trouble, 
expense and delay while it had almost paralized the action of the 
Ports of Travancore, especially of Alleppy with its remarkablo 
natural advantages which have been largely added to by the con- 
struction of a first rate Light-house and other improvements effect- 
ed by the Sircar. But all this evil is not compensated by advan- 
tage to the British Government which had to some extent missed 
its aim in point of revenue, so far as this country was concerned 
and had been unconsciously instrumental only in throwing a hand- 
some revenue into the treasury of the Coghin Sircar at the expense 
of Travancore. 


It is not of course supposed that this was a state of things 
intentionally caused or that its continuance was desired by the 
British Government any more than it was by the Government of 
Travancore. In reference to these matters a commercial treaty 
hetweon the two Governments was under consideration since in 
1038 which progressed in 1039, matured and came into force in 
1040. Particulars of this will be given below. 


In the meanwhile the Customs Duties were reduced all round in 
the year 1039, and tho Sircar abolished in that year the Duty on 
Cattle. 


There wero Import as well as Export duties on almost every 
article up to the year 1040, when by the above said Convention 
with the British Government, import duty, except on articles. 
brought direct from countries other than British India and Cochin, 
was abolished ; at a loss of 1,20,000 Rs. annually, the British 
Government undertaking to compensate this State by an annual: 
payment of British Rupees 40,000, the export duty alone retained 
but in no case to exceed 5 per cent. except Timber subject to 10 per 
cent, and 15 por cent. on Popper, 
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The articles of imvnopoly were exempted from the corivention. 
This convention was entered into with a view to remove as far as 
possible the fiscal restriction under which the trade between the 
two countrics had been labouring. 


The relief resulting to Trade with Travancore from this treaty. 
inay be briefly particularised as follows though it may sccm to be 
repetition. 

1. Travancore duties on goods imported from or through 
British India or Cochin have been, with fow exceptions removed. 

2. The British Indian dutics on the above good so fur as they 
tused to be levied have been given up. 

3. The Cochin Sircar duties on the same have also been 
taken off. 

4. The duties which the British Indian Government used to 
levy on the goods imported into British India from Travancore 
have likewise been rosigned. 

5. The duties of the same kind which tho Cochin Sircar used 
to levy on Travancore goods imported into its territory, or in tran- 
sit through it to British India, have been similarly surrendered. 

6. Travancore to adopt the British Indian tariff. 


Much of the trade which ought to pass through Alleppy, still 
for a few years passed to British Cochin, because, when once trade 
has been diverted from one channel to another, it must take time to 
return to its natural course. 


In 1041, the goods which were subject to export duty when car- 
ried to British Indian or Sircar Cochin were limited. Duty was 
abolished on several small articles of furniture. The most impor- 
tant event of this Department in 1041 was the reduction of the 
duty on the export of Arecanut from 15 to 5 Rs. at a sacrifice of 
a revenue of 40,000 Rs. a year. This meastire swept away the: 
great number of Rules and Regulations which were specially de- 
signed to prevent smuggling of this produce and which caused 
oppression and clogged trade. 


The Monopoly articles exempted from the Convention with the 
British Government were Salt, Tobaceo, Pepper and Opium. 
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Pepper and Tobacco were formerly strict Monopolies: 4 

Pepper became a subject of stringent, monopoly, at the time the 
Dutch and the Portuguese commenced intercourse with Travancore 
and continued go until a fecent period. KH was first freed from the 
restriction by & Reyal Proclamation in 1036, and superceded by 
an excise duty. It was first 15 Rupées per Candy levied in the 
Taluqs. This was an exceptionably high duty. The Government wa 
only waiting to teddcé it when the state of finances permitteds 
‘This was dono in 1042 whon it was reduced to Rupees 9 per Candy 
at a sacrifice of a revenue of 80,000 Rs. 

In 1044 an export daty of 5 Rufptes pér Candy was sub- 
stituted which continues to be in force, and which is not highet 
than the rate charged on the bulk of the other produce of the coun- 
try. The staple subsequently greatly disappointed the expectations 
under which the tax oti it was sticcessively reduced. The material 
relief thus given entirely failed to stimulate prodtction which seer’ 
to be stationary. 


Topacco. 


Tobacco which was also a strict Monopoly was all imported by 
the Government from British India and Ceylon, and sold in the 
Sircar’s own Bankshulls, 

This system was abolished in 1038, and superceded by an Impo#t 
duty which has been reduced successively. 


The consumption of Tubacco in Travancore is regarded as divided 
into three circles. 
1. Southern, Tinnevelly Tobacco. 
2. Contral, Jaffna 4 
3. Northern, Coinvbatore ,, 


The following is an account of the capability of Tobacco as a sub- 
ject of taxation and of the Monopoly Sy stem as it was in force in 
Travancore before its abolition. 


This commodity is the chief luxury consumed by the native popu- 
lation. It being used by the bulk of the people, and used much in’ 
proportion to the means of the consumer up to a certain point, and 


ri | 
also it béhig dn ‘stticle of infport. iind’ not “gtowing > ffi the *eorinttry 


itself, tobacco has been looked upon by the Aiantsier! 6f' fqvancors 
with the sarte degtes of fa'vor with which te "has besn' vi vie wed. by 
those ‘of fit Yiiore ekteksive of iddvaticed countries. ° “Et is” also’ pro- 
bable that tha damp, character of this coast is, peculiarly savorable to 


the consumption of this article in latge quantities. 


The people of. Travancore ard addicted ty. the use of tdtacco. 
They daily chew this iu,sniall quantities, or use it in othér forms. 
Almost every elasgs of people eoniittes this commodity, rich or 
poor, Brahmin; Sudra;.or low daste ; the quantity consumed. de- 
pending upor thd means of the consumer. It, thus tiséd, cannot be 
deemed to bé a necessary of life. It can be well disposed with 
wholly or partially, without any serious ihconveniangd: — 


Such @ commodity could not be long overlodked ag a peculiarly 
fit subject for public taxation: Accordingly, it, formed for a con- 
siderable tims, the subfect of a rigorons monopdly in Travancore 
as in the neighbouring territories. It is in fact next to land the 
most prolific of the sources of the public revenue of Travancore ag 
au indirect taxation. 


The Monopoly System which existed in Tidvancord was ag 
follow g3 

"& The Sircar made direct sriehaaes of Tobaceo of various kinds, 
by entering into contracts with individuals for the supply of the 
requisite qttantities, the contract prices being determined. .by “public 
competition. The contract. used to be for three kinds ef fhe: coms: 
modity for the'consumptien ef each of which kinds a nuns part: 
of the yountry waa approptiated. — 


- Ht was and still is obtained citiefly front Ceylon; Aianevaly sab 
Cointbator’; thé la¥gest being from-the first, and the amatlest~ front" 
the tant mentioned territory. ‘ In the ddntain of exch kind: of Tobtiek 
cd, He other kind Was admitted on arry acsount, The ictpplidt ee 
to’bé detiverett by the eéntractors st’ stipulated’ parlods, ad’ ‘ai ‘to’ 
leave always ‘a “quartify on Hatid sufficient for‘ consumption in the 
cotiitty for seme months at least. It was to be brdaght ty certain ' 
appointed rdtites only, under precautions against smuggling and 
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was lodged i in. certain warehouses whence it was distributed; also 
under permits to certain Bankghalls whence again it was sold at 
monopoly price to private dealers.. These dealers in. their turn 
old the stuff by retail throughout the country at enhanced: prices. 


The evils of these arrangements it requires no: great discernment 
to perceive. 

(1.} The contractors for fulfilling their contract reqtiired such a 
command of moncy, influence, intelligence and practical experience, 
that under the best encouragement only oa very small number of 
persons could come forward to compete for such contracts. 


(2.) Tho field for competition being so extremely circum- 
scribed, the contractor generally contrived to stipulate for pretty 
liberal rates. This enhanced the price of the commodity. 

(3.) It was the interest of the contractor to supply as inferior 
an article as he might force on the Sircar, and the Sircar was often 
under the necessity of accepting it. 

(4.) As the monopoly rates were very high compared with 
the prime cost, there existed a great temptation to practice con- 
traband trade. 

‘ (5.) Various preventive measures had to be adopted and a 
vigilent supervision had to be exercised ut the several ports and 
pasges, to prevent the ingress of contraband article. 


The Monopoly aystem was open to objection for the double reasort 
that the mode of deriving the revenue was itself opposed to sound 
fiscal priaciples and that taxation was carried too fur to counteract 
the operations of the smuggler. In 1833 the Tobacco Monopoly 
in British Province was abolished, and -the difficulty hera of pre- 
venting smuggling then became greater. This was in fact a severe 
blow. Malabar became a convenient basis for the operations of the 
smuggler. Cochin, Anjengo and Tangacherry situated in the heart 
of Travancore became so many faci of contraband trade. A heavy 
injury was inflicted on the revenue which could not but decline. 
The assistance rendered by the British Government was only tempo~ 
rary. The Monopoly was in a sinking state, and illicit traffic waa cur- 
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ried on with increasing boldness, The preventive service became 
deeply demoralized. 


As the finances of the State were then on the verge of insolvency 
nothing could be done to reform the system immediately. “At first 
exertions were limited to the more efficient and rigorous adminis- 
tration of the existing system. When the State was relieved from: 
its fiscal embarrassments action was taken towards the ameleoration 
of the Monopoly. At first the Monopoly prices were lowered 
with a view to reduce the temptation to smuggling. It was attend- 
ed with fair suecoss, and encouraged farther progress in the eame 
direction. 


As this step did not change the system but only put a stop to 
smuggling, and as the Contract System in spite of every effort to check 
them, gave scope to many and grave malpractices and other 
cognate evils, Monopoly was abolished and declared to open to all 
dealers to import Tobacco on their own aceount provided they paid 
on import duty of 190, 140, 65 Rupees per Candy respectively 
for Jaffna, Tinnevelly and Coimbatore Tobacco. This step was 
tantamount to the dissolution of the Monopoly and the substitution 
of an import duty. 

It. was carried out with a success which by mo means fell short 
of the expectation. Many of the evils of Monopoly were swept, 
away. It was thrown open to any dealer to import any kind of 
Tobaceo for consumption in any part af the cauntry, on payment 
of duty acoording to the given scale. 

The Importers were allowed the privilege of keeping their goods 
in bond in Sircar warehouses. 

The very hegt sosts af the commodity freely came in as well as 
the inferior kinds required by the poorer classes of the people. 
This put the commodity on the samo fuoting as any ordinary article 
of import. paying Custom duty except that the daty in this case 
wag heavier, 


In 1689, the rates were reduced -to 140, -300,' 65 5 Rupees for. 
each kind respectively (Jafiva, Tinnorelly,-Ceimbatorg). 


ene. 


Jin 1040, it was further reduced to, Its, 120, 85 and .40 for, 

pach kiad respectively, eo 

The consequence of sugh great reduction of taxation was naturals 
ly the diminution of smugeliig 9 and thé'i increase of consumption, 
With tha djminution of smuggling disappeared digorderly habits, 
nbuses on part of petty ‘officials and other obvi ious evils such ‘3 As the 
demoralization connected with it, the necessity of frequent, sev ere 
punishment ang the existence of organised: ‘bands of smugglers, 

Thi A shows the large strides made by the Government of His 
Highness 5 in the right direction, : 

Under the present arrangement merchants impor on their own 
account, but by certain routes only and not below certain quantity 
and bond them in Sircar warehouses and remove on payment of 
the duty, | 

: The Bonding houses are oj ight—Kottar, Trevandrum, Quilon, 
Mooyattaapoolay, Alwaye, Alleppy, Paravoor and Peravum. | 

‘The Batablishment at these Bankshalls consist of a Superintend-: 
ent with salary from 14 to 384 Rs., Clerks from 2 to 4 with salaries. 
from 5 to 6 Rs,, a Cashkeeper with a salary from 7 to 15, a Shroff 
trom 44 to 7 Rs., and a conplemert of Peons fron 4 to # Re, 


Tohacco is allowed to be broyght jnto the country by the follow. 
ing roytes only, 
(1.) By Aramhooly—:South Travancore, 
(2.) By the Port of Quilan 
(3.) By the Port of Alleppy 
-. (4.) By. the Aroacaoty Back water 
(5.) By the Alwaye Kstyary 


} Centpal Tyav angpre. 
f Narth Travgneore, 


“AN these routes are-open at all times, eave the fogrth which is 
thrown open ordinarily when the nonscnn hoses me Ports ‘for a 
short while. 
The Customs Officers en ronte inspect the Tobacco — deters ‘ 
mine its description and weight, and send it qnder a pass and guard” 
to bonding warehouses. It is lodged there. till the owner wistes.,to 
take it out, _ Agcgrding to his owa gonvenience, he takes ont. the, . _ 


= 
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axhole or, part ‘of it, paying. thereapon: to, the Officer in. charge, 
the. i beanie due; .Dhia arrangement. ic appreclated by 
the dealers, Moth gop egcag gta a : ary en ee th 


‘About the : year 1083; Tobacco. revenue showed a great falling olf ol 
which was due to the decline jn the import of the confasted ha . 
front Tinnevélly (ustinlly consumed tn Boath Travancore}, the confec- 
tion having heen carried on ini tlie country Stsotf dn fi lar ‘ge scale and 
the duty ‘paid only on’ the taw article which when ceonfectd § i» 
creabes: im weight to | more than doubie. 


oer S 
vy ATS , 


The ‘Tinnev elly yaw Wola and ‘Contocte Tobacco sive. 80 
nnequally. taxed that Tinnevelly.Gonfected Tabacgo was at q disady 
vantage, though in great demand to meet which an iyferior, article 
was offered, manipulated in the country with the raw material. , 
This state of things continued for spme years past aud injyriously 
affected the revenue, About the year 1053, the in port duty on the. 
prepared article was reduced by 25 Rupees per Candy = 10) Ig, , 
were added. to that on the other kind, 


In the days of Monopoly it vieldad a-revenue of 12 lacs the high- 
est and an avernge of 10 lacs. Under the present Excisa arranges’ 
ment it givea.a revonue-of 8 lacs, 1 


A furthar reduction of the Import Duty of Tobaeco was maile in 
1056 by His Highness the Maharajah (TSB): 


REDUCTION OF CUSTOMR, 


Congequent gt flia revision of Ta riff in British, the Travancore 
Tariff hyd to’ be altered in 1050, The opportunity was taken to — 
revise the valigat! gn of timbop and a few other articles which had, 7 
been left unc Vang ad very hoarly 50 years, 


A large nurdber (af 120) of very petty dutiable -artloles were tis 
stragk out of the Export Tariff ag a relief to commerce generally, 
The Export duty on Coir matting was,alko abolished in, the year 

195], a8 9 mensgre-of encouragement to this new, brapch of: indus- | 
try which, has taken. root in the: country, Tho, dnty en the Fibre 
was continued as before, ' pi 
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Duty was abolished on several articles of furnitare in 1041. The 
duty on Areoanat wasredaged to 5 Rs. froin 15° Rs: pet Candy. 

29 articles were exempted from duty in the year 1053 in ‘keeping 
with the arrangements affected in British Indig, according to the 
Interportal convention. 

A reversion of duty on Rock Salt was also mado tn 1053 parsa- 
ant to the altered arrangoment in British India, 

The Export duty on Coffee which was 5 per cent. was abolished in. 
1050, (1875) and was revived about the clase of the year at the modifi- 
ed rate of 24 per cent. It will be remembered that grants of land for 
the cultivation of Coffee were made on the stipulation that it was 
open to the Goternment of His Highness either to increase tho 
land tax or to levy export duty on Coffee in common with other 
produce of the kingdom choice having been given to the Planters 
they preferred the reimposition of a redaced import duty to increas- 
ing the land tax. A Royal Proclamation was acoordingly issucc 
on the 12th May 1877. 

In 1054 in keeping with the Interportal Convention His High- 
ness’ Government revised the Tariff on 17 articies adopting the 
Brit sh Indian valuation. In lieu of the duties hitherto in force with 
yeferenos to fire arms and parts thereof, the duties mentioned in 
Section & of the Indian Arms Act No. XI of 1878 have been 
intro.luced, and it was resolved that Alleppy should he the only port 
of Import of such Arms. A frontier Chowkey or Custom House 
was opened at Nadukamy on the Thirukanankudy pass, another 
was propo-ed ta be opened in the vicinity af Alwarkurichy ; but the 
proposal was held in obeyance owing to a disputed boundary. The 
strength of the Goodalore Chowkey Establishment was strengthened. 
The Custom revenue amounted in the year 1054 to Rs, 12,17,202 
inclusive of the guaranteed amount of 40,714 Rs. which the British 
Tudian Government paid according to the Interportal Convention to 
compensate Travancore for the loss of the duty on imports through 
British India, The Import duty in 1054 Rapees 8,24,423; atid 
Export duty 3,52,065 Rupees ; Total 11,76 483 Rupees. The total 
cost of the Custom Establishment inclading cantihgent chineges was’ 
Rupees 42,392, 
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*Mthe exports from Trevancore are printlpully the following duns 

Copra, Cocoanut oil, Geir, Coir fibre; Cocoahits, Vettodpatik, 
Coffee, Pelinyte Jagpry, Dey. ginger) Salt.fidh, Poonka oil, Taito» 
rind, Tarmeric, Pepper, Lethon Gtaise oil, Molasses, Hides, Rice 
paddy, Horse Gram, Ginger, Paroumpyre,. Katcholum, Arrowfoot 
and flour, Lard, Timber, all of which being dutiable. A 

Cardamioma and seeds, Cotton seed, Silk, Cotton; Ginjelly, Ponak, 
Dates, Malta boxes, Dholl, Wheat, Mustard, Mithe, Pewter, Oashew- 
nuts, Petel, Seruperago, Ivory and Lac, Silver, Gold, Coffee and 
minor goods all of which are free. The Exports chiefly are to 
British India, Colomboo and Jaffua, Muscat, Pondicherry, Mrance, 
London and Newyork. 

The Duty ott goods exported amounted to ftupecs 3,52,065 in 
tho year 1054, 

The value of dutiable goods exported in that veat waa in Rupees 
70,85,000. 

The value of goods exportéd free of duty was Rupees 6,62,321. 


“ MPORTS. 


The Imports of Travancore are— 

Tobacco, Opiam, Cigars, Snuff, Piece goods, China Jars, China« 
ware, Lead, Rock salt, Witie} Minor goods all of which are dutiable, 

Piece goods, Rice, Paddy, Coffee, Thread, Cotton, Copper, Chil- 
lies, Cattle, Boxes, Black gram, Brass, Wine, Gingelly oil, Sugar, 
Cumin seed, Green grant; daggry, Garlic, Corimder, Léad, Stu- 
tionery, Gold coins, Silver coins, Bombay Salt, Gingolly seed, and 
Minor goods all of which are. free. 

The Duty on goods im ported i in the year 1054 amounted to Rs. 
8,24,423. 

The valte of dutiable goods imported amounted to Rs. 10,90,771. 

The value of goods imported free of Duty amounted to 40,02,613 
Rupees. } 

The inrported goods also come from British India by land, sea, 
and Backwater, from Columbo and Jaffna, Muscat and. Pondicherry 
from London and France. Statistics are given in the Appendix. 
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faking the Exports and Impdfte ‘titre is a balance of trade in fa- 
Yor of this Stata which sniist:tmd.ne deubi:ded find its way thio the 
country iti the shape, of cash te that extend. © @ Fleurs boa 

. What. becontes df this:cash may be esplained-by alluding: to the 
high cost of’ the necessaries of life sudhAs. Galt; ‘to the:inerovet 
mode of living that isin better howles, batter and: costly hduseheld 
utensils and jewelry in’ silver. and: gold, ‘to the Sioteaséd cost of 
litigation did to the large investments in the’ ——— —_— 
and reclamation of lands.. 
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Besides these, there are two Chowkeys, viz., at Vellyamuttum 
and Goodalore which are under the control of: the Superintendent 
and Magistrate of the Cardamom Hills, and one at Nattoocawni 
under the control of the Superintendent and Magistrate of the 
Coffee Districts. 


16. Salt Revenue. 


Salt was made a monopoly of the State in the last two months of 
the year 988 M. E. corresponding with A.D. 1812. The price then 
was 24 fanams a para that is Re. 1—An. 1 per Maund.for tho best 
quality, lower prices being put on Salt of inferior quality. The 
revenue realised annually was about 2 lacs of Itupees. 


The revenues and prices stood still with little variation till the 
year M. E. 1034 when the price of foreign salt was raised to Re. 
1—1, and the revenue also increased. In the year 1037 the -selling 
price of home-made salt was also raised and made equal to that of 
fereign salt. At first this increase in selling rate was made appli- 
cable only to the districts north of the Wurkallay Barrier. In the 
following yeur it was extended to all white salt sold throughout 
the country. The revenue kept on increasing from year to year until 
it reached in the year 1040 to nearly 54 lacs of Rupees. 


Up to the year 1039 the monopoly price of white salt in tho 
country was 128 British Rupees per garce, while that of the salt in 
the territories of the Cochin Sircar was less, and that of the salt 
sold in British India was considerably more. In connection with 
the revised arrangements regarding customs between the Govern- 
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ments of Travancore, Cochin and British India in 1040, it was 
agreed asa part ef such agreement, that Travancore should raise 
its selling price of Salt to an equality with the British rate, and 
maintain that equality. This was done to prevent smuggling of salt 
into the British territory. The assimilation was carricd out at the 
close of the year 1049. The effect of this was the raising of the 
price forty per cent. to the consumer. From Re, 1—1 it was en- 
hanced to 14 Rupees. Since then the Travancore Government 
followed the British (Government in all the subsequent revisions- 
Thus in 104] the price was raised to Re. 1—11 per Maand, in 
1045 to Rupees 2 per Maund. A farther increase was made in 
1058. 
IMPROVEMESTS, 

‘There was much room for improvement in the Travancére Pans, 
as well as in storage and in the selling depdts, and the wants in 
this direction were steadily kept in view aml attended to by sucees- 
pive admainisigations. 


A new post was created in the year 1041 in connection with the 
Salt Departmet viz. that of a Sheristadar having for his duty, the 
superiatendance of the salt manufacture in the country, of its 
storage, of its sale in the southern parts, and of its transport to the 
northern parts. 


Another important measure taken in that department in the 
sume year was the conversion of Sircar salt pans into private prc- 
perty. The difference between Sircar and private pans may be 
briefly explained. Jn the former, the manufacturers were regarded 
as mere laborers, entitled to wages and liable to ejection at pleasure. 
The pans could not be sold or otherwise transferred. The salt made 
an dese pang was paid for at about 53 Rs, per garce, certainly a 
low rate. 


In the datter, that is, private pane, the ryofs have proprietary 
right. The pans are their private, heritable and transferable pro- 
perty. The mannfacturers vel! their salt to the Sircar at about 13 
Ji». per eaice. The conversion of Sircar pans into private pans 

was desirable with a view to give the manufacturers a permanent 
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interest in improvements, and also to put an end to abuses of dif- 
ferent kinds. The object was carried out by the selling the Sircar 
pans by public auction to the highest bidder on the understanding 
that they ute to be held a3 private pane. | 


In the same year the milatics of the several servants engnged in 
thie sale of salt were raised by 41 por cent. 


Mensures are takett to improve the quality of the honre-made 
sult in order that people may be induced to appreciate better. The 
post of Salt Sheristadat which was abolished some years ago by the 
then incumbant’s appointment as Eranect Tabsildat with the super- 
vision over sult paris, was revived in 1047 for increasing the stock 
dind for the efficient mahagement of the Department. A better 
scile of payment to the manufacturers was adopted and works 
etinctluned for the protection and intprotvemtents of the pans. 


The Salt Department was prolifi¢ of nbuses. These have been pre- 
dttlly redttced considerably. The system of receiving atid selling 
by tieasure and tho facilities which it affords were appreciuted and 
avdiled of by a very low paid and unscrupuluts agency te the inj y 
of the public and Sircar revenuc. {t was therefore resulved to efb- 
stitute weight fot meusure. " 


The supercession of measure by weight (Indian Munenl af 834 
Ibs. svoirdapois) in Sult transaction was carried out tally leith, veur 
1051, and the use of gunny bags containing 2 Mannds, . all sali 
transactions Was intruduced. The result of ti weiuhing s¥sten) is 
very satiafactory. The margin for plunder hy the agenex exh ploved 
has beert reduced to a minimum. The use of the bags im all sol 
transactions hs also prevented much abuse ahd wastage ‘besider 
affording facilites in many ways. 


The Salt from tlie manufacturers is how received by weight into 
store, The sane from the different: stores to the different. retail 
Bankshalls, and the sale from the latter ty the publie are also eor- 
ducted by weidlit, 


The manufactarers are fiaid their Kudivardim dies with rigid 
punctuality. The petty officials omploved in the Salt works dec ites 
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been inadequately paid, some of them receiving the pittance of no 
more than 2# Rs. per month. His Highness was pleased to sanc- 
tion in the year 1052 an annual increase of 1,344 Rs. to the ser- 
vants of one of the chief salt works, viz., Tamaraculum. The labor 
for carrying salt from the salt works to the place of shipment 
having been inadequately paid for a revised scale was adopted rais- 
ing the same. This measure has not only redressed the grievances 
of the laborers but has taken away the excuse for coercive labor on 
the part of petty officials. 


It may be observed that while the supercession of measure by 
weight has minimized the facilities for fraud, the platform weighing 
machines are not understood by the bulk of the customers. They 
are at the mercy of the officials concerned. The contiguous .situa-, 
tion of sale Depétis to receiving storehouses having been found to 
be fraught with facilities for fraud on the part of the servants of 
the two departments in collusion, the Government resolved to re- 
move the sale Depdts to a few miles to the interior of the country. 
Pursuant to this policy, four sale Depdts were removed in the year 
1054 from their proximity to the stores on the coast far to the inte- 
rior. Hive now Salt sale Depots were also opened in the more ele- 
vated regions.This arrangement while operating ax a check to 
abuses in combination between the servanis of the Stores and 
Sale Depdts has been beneficial in bringing this necessary of life as 
near to the centres of population as possible. 


The multiplicity of these selling stations, acts as a tolerably effici- 
ent check to certain malpractices on the part of the petty servants, 
in charge of the sales ; for, the moment the purchasers are treated 
with appreciable injustice at any one station, they cease purchasing 
there, and resort to another, and the diminished collections consequ- 
ent upon such desertion tell their owa tale. 


Though the above reforms have resulted in vast good, there 
remain other difficulties to be overcome and considerable scope for 
improvement, and the present administration is fully alive. to 
these facts. 
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PRESENT SUPPLY. 


‘The present supply is deriyed from the pans in South Travan- 
core and ‘partly from Bombay. Occasionally it is imported from 
Tinnevelly or Tarijore. It may be said that close upon a moiety ‘of 
the aggregate consumption of the country is met by indigenous 
production in South Travancore, and the other half, by importation 
of Bombay Salt. 


The former or its ‘facsimile’ the Tinnevelly Salt is generally 
consumed in the country south of the Wurkallav Barrier and Bom- 


bay Salt in the territory north of it. The development of home- 


manufacture te the extent of the consumption of the country for 
which the scaboard of South Travancore is eminently gifted with 
natural advantages.and facilities engaged from tinie to’ time the 
attention of the Government. .Bnt the popular prejudice which 
exists in Central and North Travancore im fivor of Bombay Salt 
has operated as an impediment to viorous action towards the aftain- 


ment of ihe object. It has to cucounter a rooted’ predilection | 


on the part of the Northern poptiation for Bombay Salt'which for 
some reason not very intelligible, is considered us more conducive 
to health than the other ; a predilection which even if purely aun 
ful the Government has no rigat to igaore.. f 4 


The cost price of home-made salt comes to 44 Ans, per Indian 
Maund, that is, charging the amount paid on. Kudiyaram share only 
of the salt, which is 40 per cent., the remaining 60 per cent. te 
taken over by Sircur as its melvarum paying nothing for it, Taken 
on the whole quantity, the actual prime cost is 1 Anna and 1) pie 
per Indian Maund or 133 Rs. per garce. 


The Government thus derives a larger nét profit from home- 
made salt than from that imported from abroad—the difference being 
considerable in the prime cost. This difference chiefly arises from 
the necessity of: transport from Bombay to the ‘Travancoré ports. 


Some progress has been made in the! entendion of the’ galé of the 


home-made article, as already related. tis of* cottrse: very’ desir- 
able as being more remunerative to the State, but it firids no 


~~ 
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favor with the northern population whe have been all along accus- 
tomed to the use of saa Salt. 


The Sircar now carrigs its own salt to the outlying Dieirict of 
Shenkottah (from 1042), Unjanaud and other places on the Carda- 
mom hills (from 1054) whose inhabitants hitherte eonsemed the 
British Salt. . 


MANUFACTORE, 


In Travancore, unlike as on the other coast, there ar fo seasons 
of manufactare, one between Septenyvber and November, the other 
between January and June. iis in the extreme south that the- 
manufacture takes place, that locality being favorable chiefly be- 
cause the rain fall whieh in this country markedly diminkhes with 
the latitude, is very moderate there. The manufactare ix conducted 
by concentrating tho brine in tho backwater and in tanks, wad pass~ 
ing it subsequently into the pans. 


Up to the year 1040 there was a very inferior kind of salt, biaek 
in appearance, small grained and comparatively light, manutuetdred 
in the central parts of the Travancore sea beard. This mode of 
manufacture probably afforded facilities for smuggling. At the 
time the price of salt was assimilated with the Britixh saute it  be- 
came quite necessary to discontinue the prodaction and sale of this 
black salt, which from its bad quality coald not be sold at the 
same price with the rest. 


Salt is not taken over from the rvots as soon as made. It is 
buried in pits and allowed to season somewhat, thet is, till the bitter 
taste wears away by the process. Jt ig dug up and received into 
the store as required, and then only the payment of the Kudivarant 
price was made, The interval between the manufacture and payment 
was sometimes several vears. There was natarally complaint on 
this score but it was alleviated in 1049 br advanting 50 per cent. 
of the price on the estimated quantity a9 soon ag removed from 
the pans. 


1‘ 
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ESTABLISHMENT, 


The manufacture is snperintended by the Sheristadar, on a sala- 
rv of 125 Rapees who has control over all the pans each of which 


"thas its own establishment of 


L Superintendent. 
1 Accountant. 
¥ Measurers and Peons. 


Frem the Pans the salt in reeciv ed into store houses (Kodoochan- 
drums) which either adjoin the pans or are zemoved far away in 
which case salt is carried by sea thither. 

The Pans are at 
1. Warrioor. 
2. Tamarakulum. 
3. Rajakamangalum. 
4, Uolachel. 
There are 8 store houses of which 6 receive home-made salt only 
? receives both home-made and Bombay Salt and ono the last 
Pombay Salt ulone. 


They are— 
Warrioor and Tamarakulum ......... Seoivee wee: 
Rajakamungalum and Colachel .......s0.c00 1 
POOVUP ceasccehsctiereceacice lieacecceuseysawaventes: 
Trevandrum....,...00. pases Saanieien eeeWaniws Perr ee | 
Sheran ghee]... .sscoscessesecvevees sdaswarsoueisnse. 1 
MNO os ccausdencevossaseceennssewe pabiceetweenewe: J: 
AMODIY: nisGcesmessestanesiesees ehisekcbewseeess cee 
Monurmbum .........ccccecsccccesscees mecaceduee ook 


Each store house has a Superinéendent on a sulary from 3 to 14 
Rs., accountants, Measurers and watchmen. 


SELLING DEPOTS, 


From the store houses the sult is issued to 34 selling Depdts or 
Pandayusalays, distributed all over the accessible and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the country for the convenience of the Public. 
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Tho ‘establishment of this alsd consists of a Superinfendent, an 
Accountant, a Cashkeeper: and Peons. There are also three Inspee- 
tors to watch and check the transaction at the bankshalls. 


The existence of 34 Depdts show that the consumers need 
not travel considerable distances to obtain this necessary of life 
- direct from the Sircar, stures, The sales at almost each depot 

are both of a retail and wholesale kind. Wholesale operation would 

greatly simplify the work of the public servants whose duty it is 
to sell salt and keep accounts of the sale. Bat the people have se 
decided a preference to retail sales that the Sircar must continue 
them. Such sales also enable a great number of poor men and 
women to sell this ‘at 2‘ small additional cost at the doors of the con- 
summers and thus obtain means of livelihood. But there is nota 

_ complete absence of wholesale dealers. These purchase for towns 
ond markets. | 


The opening up of the country by means of the numerous cart- 
roads which have been, or being constructed, cannot but facili- 
“ tate the transport ‘of salt into the interior districts. But it may be 
doubted if the increased facilities thus afforded will have any mark- 
ed tendency to increase the consumption of this necessary of life 
inasmuch as it cannot be supposed that the people of Travancore 
ever stinted themselves for want of such facilities. They have 
generally been sufficiently well off to be able to secure all the salt 
they require, and hence the benefit rising from new roads so far as 
salt is concerned, must bo confined to the cheapening of this article 
to some extent, and the consequent saving to the community. In 
other words, the quantity consumed’ seems to have attained its 
maximum, subject, however, to increase in reference to the increase 
‘of population. —- ‘ 


NET REVENUE, 


The out turn of the home-manufactured salt in the year 1054 
was 837 garces agninst 371 of the preceding year. The stock in 
hand at the end of the year was 3,269 garces including the estimat- 
ed quantity in the pans, against 2,760 of the preceding year. Tho- 


oi? 
aggregate stock of all kinds of Salt received into store wars aro 
4,510 and 4,470 in 1053 and 1054 respectively.’ ‘The Siles’ 
garces 4,285 and 4,268 in the two years. The consimiption he 


Salt per head was 18 Ibs. The incidence of Salt tax per, “head of 
the population was Ans. 9 Pice 4. 


The proceeds of the sale of all kinds of Salt were in number 
1332 lacs and 15} lacs respectively in 1053 and 1054. The net ini- 
crease in the revenue was 1} lacs of Rupees. The Salt Establish- 
ment cost in 1054 Rupees 33,943. Tho Kudivaurum &ec. and price 
paid for home-made salt and foreign salt was Rupees 1,93,014 ; 
other miscellaneous expenses amounted to Rupees 57,00). Thus 
the total expenditure in this direction in the year was 2} lacs of 
Rupees. The net salt revenue of the year war therefore about 
12} laca of Rupees. 


17. Forest Revenue 


The whole range of forests in the conutry ir under the charge of 
the Conservator excepting the Cardamom Lills mostly included in 
the Thodupullay Talug, and a small tract in South Travancore situ- 
ated at the extremity of the Ghauts, 


The Cardamom Hills had been till recently under the supervision 
of the Conservator. The separation was made only in 1044. The 
forest tract in South Travancore is under the control of the Revenue 
Department. The timber is felled here at Government cost and is 
periodically sold by public auction at a depét established in the 
Thovallay Talug under the superintendence of an officer called 
Aminadar. 

The management of the forests was entrusted to Mr. ©. B 
Vernede as Conservator in 1040 whose practical experience proved 
infinitely usefal to the State. The department under him was 
working and continues to work with great efficiency. 


Besides the general conservancy of forests the Conservator is 
charged with duty of supervising the entrapping of elephants, the 
collection of revenue from miscellaneous forest produce, the supply 
of timber for Government requirement &c. 


8 
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, There are two Aspistant Conservatots, one-sigtioned at Maligtore 
ani, the other ab Collacadgyoo, these being the principal stations ‘tp 
which the timber, felled in the forest is broyght down and sent out 
to various parts. There are besides two minor stations at Range 


and Coolithor ay. 


4 4 ay a te ‘ ‘4 
., he constitution of the Jorest Deparignent may a ar from 
the following particulars. Ss 


: ee ee a 

The Central Office has a Sasnaaihe: searaat: Mlerke , 
Peons numbering in all 14. The Conservator’s ‘pay is‘about 500 Re. 
Assistant Condervators get 100 Rs. each. There are ‘besides 169 
Subordinates in the four stations together, 264 Subordinates for 
catching elephants, The total cost comes to about 1,662 Rtipees 


por mouth. 


The most valuable timber trees produced in the forests are Teak, 
Blackwood and Idbony in respect of which the Government has the 
monopoly. No permits aro granted to private individuals for fell- 
ing them. Timber of all other kinds is allowed to be ent: down’ by 
private patties on payment of a fee or Kuttikaunum seignorage at 
certain fixed rates; as Poonna, Jack, Anjelly, Tattbakam and 
other kinds, &e., at the rate of ‘Rs. 1%, 24, 14, 145°1 respectively 
per log. Cole Teak is allowed to be cut dawn by private individu- 
als on payment of a seignorage at 6 Rupees per Candy, >: 


As a means of check, watch stations are provided at 27 places all 
under the Conservator, and all timber felled under permit, i is suhject 
jo, nspection at such stations i in the course of transit, Though all 
perinits are issued only by’ the Conservator for purposes of conve- 
nienco the system allows of the payment of Kuttikaunam/ into local 
Talng Treasuries also. a 
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ee fees were levied on the cubie contents of Gniee ‘But 
in 1041, the Conservator recqnunonded that they be levied :by .the 
Jog which was accepted. This has simplified the calenlatiqns for 
the assessment of the foes, and has facilitated the detection of fraud. 
it also prevents ‘small and immature. | logs from being out, which 
Sontiatestod he preservation of the grow vih of timber. . 


tr 
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‘Ter the year 1049''a gratng FE vis “levied oti “eattle "alld ed {3 
atiitie fred in te forests fdhi' the ‘Britis side. Haectal : rae 
were also taken in that year to prevent forests being sét‘on’ be; » fer 
purposes of’ temporary cultivation: “Bat it is differed th tenfbk vo 
fires being ‘sonietimis: accidental!’ In ¥ome cases the Canikars! w 
wild race. sat ‘fire, 


General care is taken for the preservation of ihe Cavoos , as 
they contati magnificent timber and subsery e many useful, pHtposes. 
They act} as centres for the dissimination of seed, They ghow the 
nia git of timber : allowed to attyin full age. They a tract mols 
ture ‘and ‘afford useful shade. Tn addition they seldom fail ‘to em- 

0 


belfish the country. The Conservator oe enjuinte a ity ‘see thoy 
left inviolate. | mint 


a 4 


Ooliaknrs w ithout any fixed rate of payment ‘wad to da all forest 
works at, Malliatare and Coney. It was eompuleory labor. In 041, 
this was’ totally discontinued and paid men employed. Thus the 
yemnants of the system of using impressed labor in the working of 
the forests was nwept awiey though it considerably added to the 
expenses. In the forests ander the Conservator, Cardamom. is “not 
regularly cultivated but grows wild. Of late, attention is directed 
to bring it under regular cultivation as in the Cardamom ‘Hills. 
Plants of the Cinchona were supplied and planted’ in different 
select localities, bat the attempt did not prove a success. 


a 


Hise Highness the present Muharajuh has sent to the Conservator 
a stupphy of sceds of various trees with instructions for planting 
received from Mr. Beddome from the Neilgherrics, His Highness 
tukes a particular, interest in this branch as in every other branch 
of the adndioiseation: 


’ * 


There are parts of forests where there is magnificent timber 
which ought to be, but which éannot be brotight down, first 
because there are no roads, amd ‘secondly owing to other causes. 
Though much has been ‘done by the 1D. BP. Woestill reads are 
a grent desiderata, ‘The roads constractod fer tho Lenefit of the 
Coftee planters answer also for bringing forest ‘proluce, though 
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roads of, the description most required for moving timber ate short 
lines from the midst of forests to the nearest rivers which can float 
down the logs. 


The hill products such as Bees-wax, Dammer, Ivory, &. ate 
collected and delivered upon at the depét both here and in the 
Cardamom Hills receiving the usual payments from them. They 
are then gent to Alleppy, where they are sold by public auction. 


The renovation of the forest was entirely left to the natural pro- 
cess, But the first attempt for planting the exhausted forests ‘as 
made in 1041. 10,000 Rupees were sanctioned by His Highness for 
the purpose in the same year. The planting of the Teak was under- 
taken for the first time in 1042, and has been since going on. The 
plantation are in Malliattoor and Konioor, and contain about 2 lacs 
of plants. They have attained pair height and look remarkably 
strong and healthy. In 1058, sanction was again accorded for an 
outlay of a further amount of 5,000 Rs. for the extension of the 
plantations by one lac of plants. Particulars of the plantations will 
be given below. 


In 1039, the reward for killing wild beasts was increased. That 
for killing royal tigers was again raised from near 20 to near 30 Re. 
in 1042. The Sirear used to give rewards for killing wild elephante. 
This was stopped in 1041 as the planters were able to drive them 
away, and as it is better to entrap these usefal animals than to kill 
them. Cireumstance again suggested further action and the Gov- 
ernment in 1045 issued a notification prohibiting the shooting or 
atherwise killing of wild c'ephants in these territories on pain of 
fine or imprisonment or Leth except under special permission. 


Elephant entrapping is also the business of the Conservator, who 
has a separate establishment for the purpose. The particulars of 
this and, of the newly introduced Khedda eperations will be given 
under the Hlephant Department. 


The timber Depot at -Shenkottah which was under the charge of 
the Trhsildar, was transferred to the Forest Department in 1047. 
In 11049, a change was effected in the systom of working the Depot. 
Fonnerly all timber felled used to be brought to the depdt and 
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sold by public ayetion. Under the revised syatem private jndiv idu- 
als were allowed the likerty of cutting timber, and taking them 
away on payment of Kuttioangm according to tariff rates. The 
strength of the establishment attached to this branch of the Forest 
Department was increased in 1054 by the appointment of Mr. 
Kohlhoff, with'a view to the development of ité resourves. ‘The 
working of the forests in the way of felling and transporting timber 
which had hitherto been done through Sircar agency was in 1054 
arranged to be achieved on contract on advantageous tetms. 


The plantations at Conyur were lately surveyed and found to be 
200 acres in extent ; that at Muliattoor contains about 200 acres, but 
was not surveyed. 


The plantation was commenced in 1867 at Aenpalaine Here 
there are 38 acres containing 3,000 trees at present. 

In 1868 at Koomanoor on 35 acres having 7 (,000 trees at presest. 

In 18F9 at Kullely 85 acres having 5 000 trees af present. . 

In 1871 at Wattaparah 30 acres having 12,000 trees. 

In 1872 at Nellidaparah 32 acres having 22,600 trees at present. 

In 1874 at Kadiyone 30 acres having 8,500 trees at present. 

The total number of trees first planted in all the above planta- 
tions together was 1,40,845 of which 82,215 treos died, leaving, 
58,610 trees at present in all the plantations together. Of this, 
21,867 are defective, and 36,7485 are in goed candition. 

The total coxt of the Teak plantations up to the year 1053 
Rupees 10,292 excinsive of the grant lately sanctioned. The aver- 
age cost of the 3,743 trees is 62 chks. a tree. 

The soil of the plantations is very rich and good being almost 
entirely alluvial, with little laterite, and the growth of trees in 
places where there is a greater proportion of laterite in the soil is 
not so good ae they at once diminish i in size and height. The plan- 
tations are all close to the Conyur river. 


These Teak trees look much. heylthier and better than those at’ 


Nellumboor as our soil is more rich and fertile and progress 
favorably, Sep 
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“VP held pl titions nto ‘situated’ on tHe He 'bauks of ‘rivers for the" brie 
Veritas’ of bvehtun! transport, and in deference to rich affuvial ‘sci 
fond there. | Thie plarits ‘are varying distantes from etieh other, Ho 
fixed rulé Beitig’dadtved, ©) 0) He NR 


aaa) ee ie . rt er me pee 
_ The stern of planting | coma is a8 follows +The. eis are! 
co] Incted eagh, yan inthe month of January when they ave full, 
rive, rsowegd garly in March, 6 inches apart in, leag fuisod beds, 
The beds. aye: then.. covered with grass litter and watered every 
morning and evening. Preyioys to sowing they are soaked in 


ad at p, welt ‘ 


wate? f oF 2 whele night, this plan causing diem to 2 Berminate faster 
than “otherwise. the seedlings are ‘transplanted in holes from 
12 to 15 ft. apart, ae oy had saetingy the height of one 


footidr sons, oé naps 


+ 


Tranxplanting them earlior iets their vigor - for a ‘Tength of 
time. No more ‘than one stem j is allowed for a alanis all the others 
being lopped’ olf ‘at the comniencement, Jikewiso the branches for a 
heiglit—stem kept clear. 


W ith t aie sum anetauel 3 in 1053, GO acres wore cleared and 6 
acres wore plante id up to 1054, 


The tore ordinary kinds of timber are not like Teak subject to 
Sirear Monopoly. ‘Thousands ‘of Rupees worth of timber are ‘ex- 
ported every yéar, To appropriation in the country itself is very 
considerable ag attested by the lavish profusion with which timber 
iy used hy the natives in house-building. Placing every sanguine 
faith in the vast renovating powers‘ of naturo in those fay ourcd 
regions, and in ‘the laudable attempts of the Sircar in planting 
exlnlisted forest, yet one cannot but regard with some degree of 
apprelicision the contingency, however remote of the echaw tion of 
the Travancore forest under operations conducted on such a scale. 
The subject must engage the anxious attention of this Government 
especially so, considering the rapid strides which Coffee speculation 
inmukiny im the: more clevated parts of the Ghauts and which tend 
to the attcridenndation ef the forest of these | ‘regions, and this 
make the eountry more hot, aoe the fall of rain &c. &. ae 
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The revenne;of the Forest Departmentiin. 1054 ama# Be 45619, 
and the, dishpreement was Rs, 49,871. The. Teonipt, is frggn..sagh 
items as the following. Pos ba be by wae ta 5 
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1. Value of timber sogiatied: for various purpdses. «s:! gsi: 
2, Seignorage on timber. 200 wh bie. ineotadins’) | 
3. Valuation of wild cardamom, ivory, wax, damme¥"hoddy, 

&c., whigh are the principal forest produce...) we) tee) 
4. Valuation of elephants captured tind arto of ‘other animals. 
5. ores Magistracy, fines, oe | oS 


ite 
ene : > ET See tTHTt 
Cardamom Revenue. toe bey wt 
yoke ede ty! 
The high ranges of Travancore enclose within theig reoceses, senza 
elevated plains oecupying about 14, of the wholo area, whagl afford 
fine pasturage and enjoy a good climate for a portion of fhe pear. 
It is here that the principal cardamom gatdens 1 are’ met with. a 
finest timber is also seen here. It is as already sail inolafet i in 
Nodupoolay Talug. Here cardamom grows wild. | The wate 
able character of the seasons in regard to moisture, sometimes alls 
severely upon the production of this valuable ance. _ Sattletiihes 
epidemics break out in’ the jungles, tho ‘sdvority ‘of which" in 
places remete from medical aid induces tho tydts to’ abondéh ‘a 
part of the produce. It is thus.« very uncettain source: ef: revahue 
though very desirable one, as if does not tax: the people of Tra~ 


vancore. re ee ee (OE 
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The Hill was ander the’ supervision of the: Corikérd atv of forduts 
till the year 1044 when it was transferred ‘to thd’ tlidkge of i fn sepa- 
rate Superintendent. The change has ‘produced increased’ efficiency 
in the working of the departtirént attenddd with’ fdpefal résilfes 


» js, a. ie 
The duties of the Superintendent aro of a, diverse eke 


The rain duties aro those involved’ in “the “deyelopmgnt, Pe. sane 
mom cultivation. The general conservancy of the hills also an im- 
portant .daty. The Superintendent’ bas an éseblishuwat.of 932 
persona drawing ay aggregate ailary of 2,269-Rb.ipér “incnsitnit. "A 
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titnber Department was also operied ‘ind Plsbed’ under his charge. 
Bridle paths, opened in the Hills under ‘the otdérs of the Superinten- 
dent are placed under his charge, so also are the collection of the 
grazing fees and the entrapping of the elephants. 


Cardamom and timber form ad most important produce of 
this range.  — ys 

Cardamom is gathered under the same system as it was before 
viz. that of a sort of State Monopoly. But it is not of that objec- 
tionable character as it only affects a very small area and a very 
inconsiderable section of the population. But it is by no means an 
unimportant fraction of the prodnce of the country. The lands 
are leased to the ryots who have to doliver the produce to the 
Government at a fixed valuation. The gradual supercession of the 
system in favor of a better one was kept in view so long ago as 1038 
though the ryots were not then prepared for any change. 


In order to derive a revenue from this produce various steps were 
tuken gradually ; viz. the increased rate of payment to the Carda- 
mom ryots, the augmentation of the production, and the extension 
of the area, 

OF the above steps the first was the most important one. A 
liberal scale of remuneration was given to the ryots to make them 
greater interest in the raising and collecting of the produce. 


Efforts were also made to intreduce a better system of picking 
but proved ineffectual as the growers one and all refused to 
gather except as of old the inducements being insufficient. 

The work of making useful bridle paths was steadily persued. 
The total extent of read cutting during 3 years that is up to 1046 
were 64 miles. By 1050 ig was raised to 120 miles. Some more 
roads are required to bé cut, to open ap various pur. 3 of the hills. 

The facilities of communication already afforded have effected a 
saving in the transit charges paid by the Government in sending 
the produce to the coast. 


Smuggling is another diftenlty that the Department has to con- 
tent with. But it bas now been .cheeked to a great extent. The 
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ryots themselves pay more attention to the watching of’ the gardens 
and give t their assistance more willingly in capturing the, thieve Os 
and in giving information when parties are being organized ix 10 the 
low country for robbing the gardens. Although every precaution 


1A taken, yearly several cases of smuggling | occur though not to, iny 
large extent. 


Up ta the year 1058 it Has Veen customdry to burn the chatt br 
light Catdamoms collected with the crop } the object being to put 
it out of the power of the ryots to get possession of the sume and 
make use of it to cover smuggling of the superior wrtiele. In the 
ubove year the inferior produce was advantageously sokd at <Alleppy. 
due precautions having been taken to sev the article shipped off 
trom Travanbore beyond the possibility of tindings © its way to the 
Cardamom ryots. This fetched a price of 7,000 Rs. 


The ryots now gather tHe crops at a single picking in thich the 
ripe and unu:pe fruits are pulled off the plew’s? The rosdlt isy a 
limited outtarn of the superior quality, the bulk being 2 depreciated 
article. A restriction to pick the ripe pods alone i# recommended. 


This necessarily involves successive pickings and a pfblonged 
stay of labourers on the hills. The ryots refdse to adopt the plant 
unless the Governmenf give them a larger share of the produce 
which at present is the market value of one-third of the atticle deli- 
vered. The improved mode of gathering rentarked upon was im- 
pressed on the Government by Mr. Munro. If 1030 the Govern- 
ment proposed to increase the ryots share frofn one-third to two- 
fifth of the outcome of his cfops and introduce éxperimientally the 
improved picking in one of the gardens. The result attained was 
a clear profit of 25 Rs. on the candy. No further action was taken 
to extend the iniprovenient to othor gardens ; fle qitestion is’ one of 
fiseal importance and well wortliy of serious consideration. 


The system of elephant catching in pits fu the Cardamom Hills 
proving in most cases futal to the animals caught, no Steps were 
taken recently towards trapping them in this way. An overseer 
and 10 additional peons were appointed in the year 1046, tu assist 
the Superintendent { mothe operations of felling timber within bis 
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range, other arrangements were also made to prevent indiscrimi- 
nate felling and the evasion of the payment of the stipulated fees 
to the Government. By the sale of timber in 1054 an amount 
4,659 Rg. was realised. 

The collection of the grazing fees or cattle conring up from the 
Madura District which was remitted by His Highness’ Government 
for two years itt consideration of the distress in British India was 
resumed in the year 1054 and in that year it amounted 3,300 Rs. 

The Cardamom crop in 1054 brought 133 candies and 42 Ibs. 
which fetched a value of Rupees 3,21,950% The quality was slightly 
inferior to the last years crop but this drawback was compensated by 
an unusually free and active competition at the public sales raising 
the: prices to tho highest figures ever renlwed ir the Cardamom 
market. 

The follewing are the Cardamom: districts and the yield of caely 
m 1054 iv also given. 





Candies. 

POOP Tt W esen twins Peres sopisiereevagsaks reoseaven OOF 
Oodumbenshola .......cccesceeceeee veviereie 205 
BURANG . Sore sereedcosccumassenescenes 102 
Kulcoondel ..... paime dari satnen Sete eiuaee . 34 
Vun Mottoo)...--c...ee Peuawintwaleawous hosave 7k 
Miah, cesesnivdinssaewederamdicesans rare 12} 
Peermnde..cescecersaveccscocees ib aeuaumanenoes } 
Kunnyalom rauge’—...... pie masiontansune 11} 
Nuriamungalum ....0n...6 iauisiiavaaly anand d 
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In 106% ehaff or light Cardamom which used to be burnt in for- 
mer years was utilized. The practice hitherto observed conceded 
to the ryots no payment for this description of produce. In 1054 
a system of payment was introduced to the satisfaction of the ryots 
2 little more than:a mpec being the rate ef payment for a Tulam 
weight.. 

The ryots were also helped with an advance of about 4,900 Re, 
to make their own arrangeincnt for the security of the exop. 
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2,000 Rupees were sanctioned for opening out new gardens cm- 
bracing an area of nearly 12000 aeres. * 

The establishment of the Sircar’s agent stationed at the Madura 
side of the Cardamom hills for deteeting thefts and carryimg on pro- 
secution before the British Magistrate was enlarged and the Mla- 
para and other Districts in the southern Cardamom hills having 
become preductive a managing and preventive establishment oon- 
sisting of 1 Aminadar, 1 Proverthicar, 1 Duffadar and 13 Peons 

was newly organised. 

The present Superintendent and Magistrate is Mr. Q. Bensley, 
B. A., the son.of that vemerable Mr. J Bensley the late Head Mas- 
ter of H. H.'s High School. He is industrious and hard-working, and 
under him the Department is getting on most admirably. He is 
also the special Mavistrate for the trial of Buropean British 
Subjects. 

Mr. Munro the late Superintendent has furnished the Govern- 
ment with an account of the Cardamem cultivation in Travancore 
which it is desirable to reproduce in this hand-book for the” 
convenience of reference. It is accordingly giren in’ full in’ the’ 


Appendix. 


,  ufbharry and Opiain Perenue, 


ABKARRY—This Revenue is derived and managed much as in 
Britixh India. The monopoly of selling of toddy and country liquor 
ix formed out Talug by Taluq to the highest. bidder who enters into 

certain stipulations which are alinost identical with those tn force in 
British India. The contractors are forbidden from selling below a 
fixed rate. 

The collection of the revenue is maintained hy no separate estab . 
lishment. The Tahsildars recover the rents from the contractor« 
in 10 equal monthly instalments, the last two months of the vear 
being left out. 

One great desideratum in this branch was the enactinent for the 
collection of revenue and for the ynidanee of the farmereof dhs 
revenue for the several Talus. 
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‘dn 1054 a Regulation clearly laying down thé low relating to 
the callection of tho Abkarry Reyenue was enacted. It provides 
tor the mannfacture, sale, transit, and possession of liquor within 
the limits of Travancore, 

57 years ago the rpyenue from this source was about 40 thousand 
Rupees and continued fluctuting between that sum and 50 thousand 
up to the year 1033. Sjace thep it rose papidly. 

The demand and collection of this source of revenpe in 1054 were 
1, 72,060 and 1,71.000 Rupees respectively in round numbers. 

Tho increasing revemin under thiy head, thou gh: attributable direct- 
ly to keen competition and indirectly to the increasing prosperity 
of the lower classes is, however not a fit subject for congratnl: ition 
in respects of its influence on the morals of the people, and it were 
devotedly to be wished, to be otherwise. 


Oriuy inoludes alsg Gunja which is cyltivated only on a very limited 
scale in the squthern extremity gf the State near Cape Comorin and 
tho leaf mage over to the mgnopoly halder. It was made a source 
of rayenue for the first time in 1037 whon it gave a good income. 
Subhsognently it fell owing to the heavy losses sustained by the cone 
tractor, Ji is again roviving. 

Opin is consumed chiefly by the Maplavs north of Quilon and 
especially so in Meenachel a hilly Taluq where it is said that the drug 
is reggrted to as a preventive pf malarioys fever and is administered 
even to children, A single gontractor usually holds the farm of 
this maongpply fpr the whole State. 

The party hpling the monopply sub-lpares the privilege vis. 
that of vending Qpium and (synja to a great number of peysots in 
the chief towns and elsewhere. The drug yself is obtaing| direct 
from Bombay pr payment and from the Sircar cpnipactar of the 
Cochin State, who supplies himy with the Madras Qpyam. All charges 
told, the Bombay Qpiyny (1st sore Maliya) cps fhe mmanepoly con- 
t actor Re. 12 per Ib. (Duich) and thar from Madras R=, 1Q per Ih. 
(Dawch). He sells the suane to his sub-lpssees al 17 Re. the former at 
142 the Jattor, Out of Ra 17 one Rupee goes as the profit to the 
pub-lessee and 4 Re. te the amor opoly bolder: stgiihurly with the 


Madrae drug. 
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There is as usdial sings eling to be contended aguinat and the furili- 
zica in the caso of this compact drug arc indeed very many. 

The revenue from this source amounted in the yvar 1054 to 
Rupees 10, 178, - 

In the year 1063 His Highness tho Maharajah sanctioned the 
imprisonment of smugglers of Opinn in defaylt of the payment of 
the fine which the Dewan is authorized to ingict by the Royal noti- 
fication dated 22nd Edavum 1036, 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE AGHYCIRS. 


“— 


le The Muczzoor Crtchgrry 
or 


The Head Eaecutive Government Office, 


The Dewan is the sole executive officer who conducts the admin- 
istration of the State, on his own resygnsibttity in gil ordinary mat- 
tors and ynder written commands of His Highness the Maharajah 
in all important matters relating to expenditure, such as additional 
tuvation, reinission, or modification of existing taxation, changes 
of existing nodes of management as well as all mattops involv- 
ing change of evicting law or usage, relating to any branch of 
administragion. | | 

He is adso the sole channel of communication with all heads of 
departments connected with the State and with the British Rosident. 

For divtsion of Iihor his office for conducting ihe administration 
is formed into several departments with reference to the nature of 
the work. 

Ist. Tare Excri- Qreigx consisting of a Secretary on a sala- 
rv of 500 Bupors a month, a Manager whose present pay is 150 Rs, 
Head Clerk an 60 Rupees, and some 30 Clerks with salaries 

ranging from & to 40 Rupees. The Secretary is immediately i 
gharge of the Office, 
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All or most part of the correspondence with the Earopean or 
Bast Indian heads of excoutive departments, viz., the Chief Engi- 
necr, the Durbar Phy sician, Commandant of, the Nair Brigade, the 
Commercial Agent, Superintendent of Cardamom Hills, the Conser- 

vator of Toreeta, Principal of the High School, and Superintendent 
of District Schools, Superintendent of Revenue Survey, Superin- 
tendent of the Government Press, Secretary of the Museum and 
Publie Gardens is conducted in English, 

Important correspondence with the Sadr Court, Dewan Peishears, 
and correspondence with the Director of Vernacular Education, 
with the Bankers and Agents of His Highness at Madras de. &. 
are il vonducted in English, Tho correspondence with the Resi- 
dent is always in English, On an average some 7,000 communica- 
tions are executed and despatched annually, 


2nd. THe RayasuMm DEPARTMENT consists of an Head Rova- 
gum on 35!) Rupees, and 15 Clerks with salaries ranging from 7 to 30 
Rupees, This epens all Vernacular communications and distributes 
them to the various departments, attends to the disposal of a 
variety of miscellaneous matters such as posting arraugement for 
travellers, correspondence connected with the Palace, with the Sadr 
Jourt, with the Huzzoor Registrar, and writing Orders for the 
sularies of the Hoad Masters of the Vornacular Schools. 
ord. JEWABUNDY DiérartTMent.—A Valia Melaloothoo Pillay 
or Accountant-General is the head of this department. He is virtu- 
ally the Sheristadar to the Dewan in thia branch, and draws a salary 
of 250 Rupees. The Department consists of one Melaloothoo and 
one Assistant Malaloothoo on 150: and 100 Rupees respectively, 
2 Sumprethies oh 50 Rupees each, 33 Clerks with salaries from & 
to 8 Rupees, and 82 Accountants with salaries from 7 to 28 R-. 
In this Department all matters conneeted with land revenue, 
wuch as claims of remission, applications for waste land, settlement 
of escheats, determination of tax on lands under the various changes 
of tenure all matters connected with the receipts and disbursement 
of the cardamom and forest revenue and a variety of other matters, 
and aro considered and brought up for the orders of the Dewan ly 
the Valia Melaluothoa Pillay, 
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This Officer is also tn chatgs of the Huzzoor Treasury and its 
accounts, The Treasury consists of « Shroff on 150 Rs. pér month, 
and 23 Accountants with salaries froni 6 to 23 Rs. He is also the 
. auditer of all the State expenditure, and is answerable for the dac 
rendering of the revenue and treastiry accounts ef the whole 
State. : 

The work done by this department may be to some extent judged 
by the number of rettrns and accounts reevived and examined and 
of communications received and sent. 


On an average 15,000 commutiications are received and despatch- 
ed, and 43,000 accounts and returns received and examined annnally. 


4th. Tor Potpice SwHeristapar AND ‘tt Heap Srrcar 
VAKEEL’s DEPARTMENT.—-Though the duties are different the offices 
are combined in one and the same individual. 


The Police Department has a statf of 12 Clerks with sularics 
from 7 to 25 Rupees, and 4 Accountants from 10 to 16 Rupees, 
and 1 Cash keeper. All Police and Magisterial returns are checked 
here, and all matters connected with the conduct and discipline of 
the Police and Jail are ulgo disposed of in this department. 


A Sheristadar is the head of it and gots 100 Rupees. The num- 
ber of communications received on an average is 2,400 and returns 
16,000. 


5th. As the Hgap Srecan Vaxxnt, he superintends and con- 
trols the proceedings ef the several Sircar Vakeels attached to the 
Zillah Courts, and who conduct all criminal prosecutien as well as 
in Civil suits in whiels the Goverutnent is a party. He himself is- 
the chief Public prosecator in all criminal, atid chief advocate on 
behalf of Government in alf Civil casos which corte up in Appeal or 
otherwise before the Sadr Court. For this he has a separate dopart- 
ment with 4 Clerks with salaries from 10 to 22 Ry. and an account- 
ant. The present ineumbant gots 250 Bs. both for this and the 
Police Shoristaddtship. ‘All-escheat cases involving complications 
are considered ‘and disposed of here. The head officer is also the 
Inspector of the Central Jails and regulates the expendituto and: 
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ecofiomy of this institution as well as the discipline and work of 
the convicts. bes 

6th, Tat Manather DepanrMesr.—The Huzzoor Marahmut 
Sheristadsr hag thé suetvision of alf Marahmut Establishments at 
the capital and if sevéral districts. All exp@ndituré incurred on 
ordinary repuirs of Government buildings of every kind is reported 
to, sunctioned by aid finally adocotmted for ahd afidited by this 
‘eparérient: In it¥ relations vith the Departntent of Public Works 
undef thé Chief Engineer, it stands in the position of a Controller 
of Accéunts tendered hy that Department... The Sheristadar’s pay 
is 350 Ropebs per mensum. There is a Sunrprethf 6n 35 Rupees 
and 20 Clerks from 7 to 35° Rupees and 1 Cashkeeper. 


ith, DPeravacay Derartment has charge of all ene con- 
nected with the several extra gources of rev enue, viz. " the Salt, the 
Tobacco, the Abkarry and the Customs. It has a Sheristadar who 
rectives 250 Rs. for a month, a Sumprothy’ én 36 Is. a month who 
looks aftér the’ Devasurh affairs also, on@’ head accouhtant on 25 
Rs. and $f Clerks Accountants from' 16 to 22 Rupees. Tho teturns 
connected with the administering of thé revonues from‘ Saft, Tobac- 
co Abkatty and Custom are numerous and’ demand constant vi gilanco 
4nd Close attention. The number of comnithications received on 
‘ an average is 9,500, and the number of returns exanifited is about 
15,100. 


; ‘fae Devasum Daranrment hag'a Shoristader on 125 
Rs. w i disposes of a varidty of matters aridag out of claims to 
Temple Offices, fee to' the Priests for performante of extra ceremo- 
. nies, appointments to vacativies and. Prerbiumy’ paid on the same.’ 
It has 11 Cletkd with'salaries from. 7 to 17-Rupecs, Some years 
ago, this department had-no separate hoad as it hee now. 


9th. Tux Heatstration Dyrapyment,—The Huzzoor Regis- 
_ trar has the'control_of tke whole.of the establishments for the regis- 
tration of assurances and unlike heads, of department above noticed 
issues his orders direct to'the suberdinate.and refers for the orders 
of the Dewan unly important subjegis or.appointmente. His pay 
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is 250 Rs: ° He has a deputy on 70 Rs., a record keeper ott 80°R:., 
head clerk on 25, and 21 clerks froii 5 to 15 Rs: WNiiihbét of com- 
munications received is 1 000, and accounts exaiiihned 24,000. ~ 


1th. THE Uns&_L Dardrtment is under a Superintendents: 
He is the controlling officer of the Pottdl Department, and has 
power of appointing and removing all except the grade of Inspéctors. 
His pay is 70 Rs. He has an head clerk on 16 Rs. and 10 clerks 
from 8 to 14 Rs. Communications and returns in # yeat ure tbout 
4,000 and 1;20,000 respectively. 


11th. The Exernawr Deparritent.—The Seperintendent of 
this department transd¢ts undet the orders of the Dewati all the 
correspoiidence which is entailed in connection with tho capture, 
the feeding, the training of elephants. and in connection with their 
distribution. His pay is 35 Rupees and has 4 clerks ffom 6 to 
15 Rupees. 

All routine orders, are prepared and ent up for the signature of 
the Dewan, by the heads of departments, but all sabicets which are 
important and require discussion of merits, or invélve financial con- 
siderati-~: are brought up for report before Hilh for a thorouglt 
discuss’ 2:. sad consultation before they arc finsdlly decided, | 


an Devasums Establishment. 


The most celebrated and venerated pagoda in the State is that -of 
Sri Pudmanabhaswamy. It has a Grovernment of its’ own unoon- 
nected with the State. The Sovereign, two Numboory Sannyasis, 16 
Potti Brahmins and one Nair Nobleman form the’ nontinal Govern- 
ing body or the honorary trustées. The whélé management and 
supervision of tHe temple vest in the Sovereign, who appoints the 
necessary establishment and arrunges fof the due performance of 
service. The rev.uane of the lands belonging to this Pagoda which 
have been acquired from remote antiquity by gift, amounts to 75,000 
Rs., and go to defray the daily expenses of the institution ; amy 
surplus being credited to the State Treasury and amy deficit, very 
rare, being mmde good froma it. 
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seine namber of servants in this pagoda is 301 and the annual cost 
is Rs. 8,400. 

The extra expenditure incurred in connection with this great 
pagoda out of the Treasury, is on account of the two great feasts 
the tivo‘ Ovlsavams, the two Bhadradeepums or special ceremonies for 
the preservation of the Crown, and a few others that occur periodi- 
cally. The cost of these is abouts Rupees 80,000. 

The rice offering in tlris pagoda after being sold for whatever it 
will fetch, generally about 60 Rs. # day, is thrown on the market, 
and the poorest classes aruil themselves of i and: when the day's 
labors are over, are enabled to buy for 2 chuckrums or 1 anna, 
enough rice for two meals. Thus this institution like many others 
in the country, furnish the means of subsistence to thousands con- 
nected and unconnected with it. In this view universal concur- 
rence is not to be expected of course, but the fact, nevertheless, is 
beyond question that it affords many totally anconnected with the 
pagada cheap bread. | 

The State had no concerti with the management of any temple 
before the year 987, when the landed property of 378 temples was 
assumed by the State and management taken over. _ 

“The other minor temples, 1,171 in number which had no property, 
were also assumed cilher before or at that date. An annual grant 
of about 25,000 Rs. is given for these. 

The expenditure, establishment and routine of ceremonies and: 
‘rules of management were also settled on a permanent basis by Col. 
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Munro. 

The lands assumed yield a revenue of 4,30,000 Rupees annually. 
The receipts from the 348 temples consists (1) of the proceeds of 
the offering boxes which are opened occasionally and credited for 
repairs and: other eatraordinary works in connection with the 
institution. 

(2.) Of the daily open offerings and sale of rice. 
(3.) Of the proeeeds of the sale of offices or the levy of fixed 
fees in connection with them. 

When the Pagodas were brought under Sirear management tt 


wae al voure dene on condition chat it) <liowld maintain then 
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by direct grants from the public exchequer. This was a step in the 
right direction in so fay as it has had a very beneficial influence on 
a great mass of the janced property, which used to be mismanaged 
by the ignorance, caprice and shortsighted cupidity of the heads of 
them. These lands are new treated by the State in a way not 
different from its own and have therefore acquired a value which 
they could never have possessed before, Classed with reference to 
expenditure the ordinary temples nuty be ranged thus : 
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The remaining scven heing important and large. They are 

Rs. 
Shooshind1um ......ecee eee ees 2 82,000 
Thiroovattar ..... sod vceaagiitdne 22.000 
Umbalapoolay oo... cc cceeee eens 28,000 
WNCOMG wiecoscesalsctetaecctoswes 12,008) 
COMOPIN poceeereeeee wessachaeNeusee 10,000 
Tiruvellah .......ccceeees ea aaenege 11,000 
Aripattd csssescscesccceceses stim 10,500 


The temple establishment gives occupation and furnish means of 
subsistence for 4,455 persons. Some of the offices in the pugodas 
are hereditary while others are appointed from timo to time, some 
on paymont of “ fees” to Sircar according to the value of the office. 
There are also various other vested rights in connection with them. 
In the larger pagodas, about 35 in number, the office of priest is one 
of peculiar hardship as the holders during the period of their officer, 
ranging from 3 tu 6 years are required to observe the «trictest. 
eeclusion from all other concerns even though they may be relieved 
monthly, The temple gervant> consist of Tantrie or spiritual cone 
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dgoilers of the temples, Santhikarg or Priests who conduct the daily 
rervices, Sagnyasis who do certain holy service in the pagodas, Su- 
perintendents pr Managers known hy the various names of Anawal, 
Koima, Samydayum, Srikarium, &c., Accountants, Storekeepers, 
Musicians, Flowermen, Watchmen, Sweepers, Workmen and Potters. 


Besides the temples under government management there are 
spyeral thopsandg which are entirely supported by the private indj- 
viduals, or communities or by their own resources and to which the 
(ryoyernment Treasury gontributes nothing. 


There are also 23 Pagodas of note without the limits of Travan- 
core which receive annual contributions from this State which 
amount to Rupees 10,000. 


Chithumbarum .........ccccseseseeereees . 156 
Madura, ........eceseeneees caceueveawensous . 852 
Triputty........ Se diesen besousnseueeashagees.. DOS 
Ramaswarum.....ssseseqeeseeeeeseesssezee 1,944 
BOHSTES’ sssecsedicnss casennseass besailesitins 62 
OCourtallpm........peeccscssesrees qetasisagie. PbO 
Trichendoor ......sseceeceess sjotawsneyeee 4,300 


and 16 others. 


Tha expenditure on Temples has often formed the subjegt of un- 
fuvorahle criticism which is wholly unwarranted by the rgal facts 
of the case. “The Treasury bears only the sum of 62,000 Rs, ont of 
total charga of Rupees 5,783,000. Tha interest of Government in 
respect of thase institution is for the most part only that of trustee 
and’ even were it otherwise, this State will bé’bound as’ every other 
country in the world does to maintain a Church establishment ott 
of public revenue. 


‘= : +’ 2 
_ So far as the people are concerned it is to them a, source of the 
deepest gratification in a religious point of view and to thousands of 
the poor classes they are the means of cheap subsistence. 
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3, Qostooperge 
eo 6 or' ' 
Charitable, Feeding Institutions. 


These institutions | are of a very ancient. date, Feeding teveele 
lers as well as ; maintaining the poor, has ever been a favorite fori 
of Hindu charity. Sa are 45 of them in Travancore including 
3:Conjeo Houses. | 

The chief of them is at the Capital, and is known as the AGRASALA. 

Others are ‘distributed at convenient stages on the line of road 
commencing from t the Aramboli Pass in the south gnd ending at 
Paravoor in the north. 

The AGRAsALa is intended to feed all comers, and the ' way Oottoos 

for travellers only chiefly Brahmins, 
Of the Conjee houses, ane is at ‘Thovalay’ ciuse to the Aramboli 
Pass, where ‘all’ classes and castes of travellors not Brahmins are 
fed. One is at Shenkottah, a little way beyond the Ariengavoo 
Pass where also all classea are fed. The Third at the Capital is 
confined to the very poorest of all classes and creeds, and chiefly to 
the dumb, the lame, the sick and the blind. 


The AcrAsALA ‘at the capital is a very large institution of its. 
kind, and there is prokably not the like of it in India. The arrange 
ments for supplies for custody and accounts of stores and for cook- 
ing and serving btivg pepfect and self-acting as it were. * ‘The build- 
ing forms qlmast an wnnexure of the great pagoda in the extensive 
corridars and gulleries of which the actual feeding daily takes place. 
The establishment consists of 103 hands controlled by 'a Deputy 
Tahsildar whose sole diaty is to look after this institation. Their 
salaries amount ty 16,000 Rupees per annum. Several thousand 
Nairs and other Sudras who perform occasional services! of various 
kinds are algo fed. 1t is therefore incorrect to say that ‘the: saad 
mins only are fed ut, this institution. 

The annual scale of expenditure is Rupees 1,14,000' is actual 
cost’ being a little dbove or below this. 
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‘The number duily fed is on an average 1,500 at breakfast, and the 
same number at supper. ‘It includes also raw rice doles periodically 
given to Brahmins who will not take their meals and other expenses. 


The wayside Oottooperas of which as already ‘observed there are 
41 of different kinds, und in 21, breakfast alone is given ; in 4 supper 
alone ; and the rest both meals, ong of which being in 9 Few cases 
Conjee only. 

The standard expenditure inclusive of the cost of the establishe 
ment is Rs. 83,300 per annum while their actual cost is 81,000 Re. 
inclusive of the cost of establishment. The total number of meuls 
given is said to be 3,000 per diem or 10,50,000 annually. The 
Conjee houses issue 4,60,000 meuls yearly and gost the State about 
7,000 Rupees. 

It is impossible all the world over ta prevent abuses crecping 
round charitv institution ; Travancore is no exception. They have 
to be vigilently looked after as they are Jiable tp abuses, Much has 
been done in late years. 


The following is a list of the Oottooperas, 


1. Thovallah. 22, Asramom. 
2. Cape Comorin. 23. Padanayar-coolunyaray. 
3. Soocheendrum, . 24.  Krishnapooram, 
4, Vadasary 25. Aripadoo. 
$.  Palpanabhapooram. 26. Mavelikaray. 
6. Kattathoray, 27. Chenganoor, 
7, ‘Tiruvattaur. 28. Thiruvelluh. 
8. CGaolithoray. 29. Ambalapulay. 
9, Parachalay 30. Alleppy. 
10. Neyattinkaray. 81. Kolavoor. 
1}. Calacoottam. 2. Shertallay. 
12. Kadinancolum, 33. Vycome. 
13. Veeralam. 34. Ettumanoor, 
14.) Varkalay. 35. Trinakaray. 
15. Kottarukaray, 88. Pullom. 
16, Unjel. 37. Moovattoopulay. 
17. Poonaloor. 38. Cothacoolungaray, 
l3.  Ottacul. 39. Tiruvelloor. 
1%. Elamannoor. 40, Perumbanoor, 
20. Aneneavoo. 41. Paravoor. 


21. FP aroer. 
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The mangement of these Oottooperas is conducted by Bhatip- 


poucarenmars and ether servants who are subordinate to the respect- 
ive Tabsildars. 


There is one institution of the kind at Cottayum which is spacial 
in its way as it is intended solely for the support of Numboori stu- 
dents of the Vedas. 


Under this head falla also the 648¢ of Japadakshana or the allow- 
ances and salaries paid to a numerous staff of Brahmins who pcr 
form special rcligious services all over the Staw. The expenditure 
is about 55,000 Rupees annually. 


All the expenses of water pandals maintained throwghout the 
State is also embraced under this head, so also feeding of cows with 
green grads st various stations. 


The Oottooperas were primarily intended fdr thé relief of the 
poor and the way worn traveller, they havo now « sme in somé cases to 
be regarded as feeding houses for the poor of a resident population. 
This of course is abuse of an otherwiso useful institution. But 
this would not justify their extinction as advocated by some persons. 


The reduction of expenditure on these has been steadily kept in 
view of late years and will be so for the future, and there is no 
doubt that with increasing expansion of agriculture a large propor- 
tion of those now frequenting them will betake to other and moro 
honorable means of livelihood and be gradually weandd from habits 
of idleness and dependance, for if is a fact that there is a social 
stizma attaching to those who Hibitually live on the alnis-house, andl 
all those who have any sense of so.f respect avoid it as mtfth as 
possible. 


The excess ef expenditure on this head formed tho subject of 
criticism from’ tithe to time, from quarters whose principles’ and 
feelings cannot be etpected altogether to coincide in ‘such national 
matters, a fair disctssion of which can be approachtd by those of 
the Hindu cast of mind. 
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4, Public Works’ Department, 


Thete was no distinct agency. for the execution of Marbamut ee 
up to the year 1008 (1833). ' In that year a department for the pur- 
pose was formed at the Huzzoor Cutcherry with an éxecutive branch 
which even now exists within the Fort which was ‘otiginally intend- 
ed to look after the Paldce btfidings. ‘The ‘Tahsilifare' were the 
ex-officio out-station agents as they are to this day 


Till the year 101f (41836) the works were all executed differ scien- 
tifically unqualified native supérvision. Bat in that year Lieutenant 
Horsley was appointed Enginéer under this Government and subsequ- 
ently when he tovk-employment as Engineer im the Tinnevelly and 
Madura District, he was requested to inspec and direct the Marha- 
mut works in this State. His supefvision continued from 1836 to 
1854 during which time some valuable works wer# executed and 
others restored. 

In 1085 (1860) Mr. Collins was appdinted Civil Engineer for 
this State for the first time. Tha Travancore D. P. W. may be 
said in one respect to have been formed then. The’ serviccs of the 
‘Engineer wera divided between the States of Travaticore and Cochin. 
‘The allotment then' was only 1 lac of Ra. 


Previous to the above period the public exchequer was almost 
empty and the firnces in utter depression. _ "The State’ was there- 
fore unable to intretluce reforms. But with ‘the commencement of 
the altered state of circtmstances funds became available and the 
.Government. of. His Highness the Mahtrajah x was most desirous of 
prosecuting in a systematic manner pablic works of insprovement 
and auiltty throughout the onal: 


: As ‘the ‘country. was | without ‘a an " organised” Gteniftieally qualified 
hgency. yup to 1860 the. impbrtance of ya was if s fact not realized. 
This made the wants of the county, if phis Soe fall in arre- 


ars and greatly accumulate: 

A small establishment consisting of a surveyor and a , draughtsman 
attached to the Residency and worked under the orders of ‘Generaé 
Cullen was also absorbed in the Engineer’s Department. 
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~ Mr. Collins held the appointment only for a short time. Ha rea 
fired in 1862 and was succeeded by Major GreenaWay as Chiet' 
Engineer to His Highness’ Government. He too held the appoints 
miertt only for one year. The Wurkallay Barrier in the meanwhile 
attracted his dttention afd fired his ambition. He came forward with 
n bold design. But he was ¢ver-ruled by the then farsighted Primo. 
Ministet of Travancoro who strongly objected to the fieasure. 

This or some other cireumtstances madt¢ Major Greenaway to res 
gign. The depattment was then managed by att Assistant Engineer. 
Such constant changes hindored int a great measute thre jro-ceution 
of useful works. 

In July 1863 (1088) an offiter of tematkable deal and energy, Me. 
Barton, was appointed Chief Enginéer. ‘To hith is due the credit of 
having organized the department. 

What was only a snfall establishment undet Mr: Coflins exprmded 
gradually into ¢ large one under Mr Barton, Yuri after the expen- 
diture in this direction incfeased. With his whole heart in his 
work he succeeded in infusing a degree of energy and persever- 
ance it his subordinates. In tmpeopled and anhenlthy reviong 
where work presented only obstacles he surfuutinted them. Tha 
activity of the department under him was first only limited by the 
labor available and fothmg else. 

In an engineering point of view, Travancore presented almost 
virgin field with ample scope for the exercise of the most versatile 
talents at the titre of the appointment of Mr. Barton. loads, 
Bridges, Canals; Reservoirs, Anicuts, Harbours, Wharfs, Works of 
drainage, as wel) as of irrigation, Salt works, @ails, Hospitals, Pub- 
lic Offices and Palaces setting an example to the cmmtry of some 
beauty and elegance had to be eémsteudcted in a long succession in 
order of their respectivé iinportatee to the country. The country 
had to be upened by means of shott toads from the foot of the ghaut 
fo the coast. There were then only impracticable foot paths ever 
tor horses or palanquin Which compellad the traveller tw resort to 
the most primitive of all mean- of comfminication. 

The very first step tuken by Mry Barton after his appointment, 


was the organizuion af oa proper establishment, The existing 
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department was inefficient. It consisted of a few exccutive subordie 
nates got together, men untrained and utterly ignorant of the rudi- 
ments of their profession. There was neither system nor subordina- 
tion, As the means of forming a department did not exist in Tra- 
yancero duly qualified persons were secured from other quarters. 

The Engineer having reported on the state of the department and 
submitted his views, the following arrangement was sanctioned by 
the Government. 

A sum of two kes to be devoted annually for the purposes of 
public works, and to be gnaranteed for five ycars in continuation ; 
with an extra lac for any special undertaking. 

An establishment the cost of whick not exceeding. 20,000 Rs. 
annually to be entertained, being formed of qualified persons pro» 
cured from any source—d vears cortain employment being offered 
to any members joining, the Department. 


Tho seale of pay and establishment then sanctioned was as follows. 
1 Assistant Engineer... .....ccceeee eee 200 Res, 
& Supervisors ON oecccccseeecseeeceeeeeeet00 each 
B Overseers On c.ccecececsceseceescceseeeslUQ cach 
4 Assistant Oversecrs from 40 to 80 cach 
& Sub-Ov erseers “ 20 to 30 caclr 
Head Quarter Offeo catablishinent ...25 ¢ 


pecanemmaeeenmmaae 


Titi lott satis . 1,665 


The expenditure in the ycar 1089 (63-61) was only two laes the 
epecial erant was not availed of as the establishment was not fully 
organized. 

In the following year (1040) the strong feeling of tho utility of 
public works, and the healthy state of the financial affairs led the 
Government to the sanction of an antended establishment, and a 
permanent allotment, inereased to 3 lacs per annum, with a reserve 
of an extra lae for anv special undertaking. The expenditare in 
this vear (61-65) was nearly 4 Jacs which was wholly devoted to 
works of eencral utility. Subordinaie eaxccutive agencies wero 
appointed and the departinent was strengthened in 1042 by the 
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appointment of one assistant engineer and a staff of supervisors. 
The chief engineer's pay was also raised in 1041 to Rs. 1,000 with 
travelling allowance at the rate of fiye Rs. per diem. 

In 1042 Mr. Barton went on furlough on medical certificate and 
in the interval Mr. T. M. Hardy Johnston was in charge of the 
department. 

In 1044 (68-69) the expenditure rose to 44 lacs. In the 
same year with a view to still further extend the operations of 
tie department, sanction was accordcd to the increase of the execu- 
tive establishment. The aceess of qualified assistants enabled the 
department to take in hand several large and important works 
which have for many vears, been merely in contemplation. Hence 
the expenditure of 10.15 (69-70) rose vers considerably cunounting 
to over &) Ines of Rupees. 


In 1046 (70-71) there was stendy increase over past years in the 
operation of the department. Several large and important works 
progressed and others commenced which showed a beneficial in- 
fluence in assisting communication and in developing: the resoure= 
es of the country, The capenditure was 01 faes. 

The prosperous condition of the finanees enabled the Governmoant. 
to make a good allotment for Public Works every year, and) thus 
return to the public in this reproductive direction a good portion 
of the surplus of the revenue, This was done up to the year 1047. 
From vear L048 there was a retrogression, of course on pubstantial 
and tungible gvounds. 


The cross outlay in Public Works in LOT (71-72) reached an 


unpreeedented]y high figure being nearly 2 lees in exeess of what i 
: » 
Was in the previous your. Tt thus absorbed nearly 2 of the normal 
( 

gross revenue of the country, a very high proportion, which was 

found difficult to maintain without disturbing the equilibrium of the 

finances or doing injustice to the claims of the viler departinents. 
Accordingly from 1048 to 1052 (72-75) there was a redue- 


tion of expenditure or in other words a retrovression from the 
previous years in the steady forward progress of public works 


P44. 


Fhe expendityre in these years from 9 lacs in 1048 came.down to 64 
lacs. Mr, Barton went on furlough about the middle of 1049 and Mr, 
Jacob Assi. Engineer was appointed to act wha did his duties with 
zeal and energy. No new works were undertaken in these ygars, 
most of thase qn which expenditure was increased being on 
original works under construction and repairs, 

In }053 the prosperous condition pf the finances gave a much 
larger allotment for Public Werks. Jt was 8} lacs qf which 4 lags 
were spent on new works. 

Owing to the thriving condition of the fingnees again the allot- 
ment in 1054 was 104 lacs, 

In 1055 (Qhittray) Mr. Barton retired on 9 well earned pension, 
and Mr, Jacob Assistant Engineer succeeded him as Chief Engineer, 

At tho time of Mr. Bartoy’s quitting Travancore, his subordinates 
gave him an address from which the following is taken to show 
how much Travancore ig jndebted to this officer. 

When My. Barton took charge of the department of P. W. it 
was in its infancy being qnly aboyt 2 years old, and in that short 
timo, two Engineers having held the pftive af Engineer. The allot- 
nent for public works was then about 2 lacs. 1t is now nearly 10 
lacs, The establishment then was one Assistant Iungineer on 250 
Rs., 15 appar and lower executiyo subordjnates, pnd a Central Office 
of one Manager and (ij Apsistant clerks. 


Now the Dapartment cansists of 3 permanant ertablishment of A 
Assistant Engineers, and one Special Assistant Engineer (the Jatter 
on the Temporary ostablishment) on gjlaries ranging from ¥5Q_ ta 
700 Rupees, 30 upper lower execytive subordinates consistingr of 

Supervisors tron, 126 to 200 Ra. 

$ Assistant Sqpervisops with salaries fron 80) to 128, 
4 (Overseers 

6 Ist class Asst, Overseers §Q to 75 Re. 

6 8nd Assistant Overseers 44 to 50 Hse, and 

& Snb-Oversecrs 20 to 40 Tts. 


A Central office consisting of a Manager on 200 Rs., a Head 
Draughtsmim on $20 Rs, a general storekeeper on 4) Rs, and 34 
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Clerks, Accountants and Assistant Draughtsman with salaries from 
15 to 05 Rs. There are besides divisional or range Officas (3) 
with establishments consisting of a Head Clerk and Assistant Clerks, 
The insignificant eata}lishment which at first existed was develop- 
ed into the present large one end there was thus a corresponding 
outiurn in the shape of useful and remunerstive Public Works. 


There ware before the organization of the Establishment only 200 
miles of roads in Travancore all in a ruinous condition and simply 
impractigable for cart traffic. Now there are 800 miles of.road com- 
munication the priacipal of which are 


(1.) The main road from Trevapdrum right through the heart 
of the country to the northern frontier, 156 miles long. 


(2,) The excellent line from Quilon vig Ariencavvo Pass into 
the Tinnevelly country, 60 miles long, 

(3,) From Trevandrum along the foot of the hills to meet the 
former road (2) at Thainmallay, 46 miles. 

(4.) From Kayencollum to meet the road (2) at Punallore, 35 
miles. 

(5.) From the majn central line at Bombayconum along tho 
foot of the hills vid Nedoomungaud, Shorlacode, Alageapandipu- 
ram, to Nagercoil, 59 miles. 

{6.) From Quilon vii Ittikaray and Nal!lgmail to Madathoray- 
canny, 35 miles, 


(7.) From Mooyndakayum yi Peermada to Madura District, 37 
miles. 


These lines age all universally admitted to be thoroughly of une 
questionable ytility. und by which the trade of the country has 
been extraordjnarily developed, The total outlay on road construc- 
tion was nearly 21 Inc: during Mr, Barton’s time. 


In the shape of bridges the country has a good number after the 
orginization of the D. P. W. The most noteworthy among these 
are the Coolithoray Bridge, 2 substantial structure of Iron girders 
of 1}—60 ft. spans. The Poonalore Suspension Bridge, a mzgnifi- 
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cent monument of 1—200 ft. and 2—100 ft. apans. Iron girder 
bridges at Cotiayum 7—45 ft. spans, at Moondakayum 3—60 ft, 
span, at Bavanapuram 5—49 ft. span, at Codymalay 6—30 ft. span, 
at Munopor 1—80 ft. span, at Shalfacaray 1-—60 ft, span, the tim- 
ber bridge at Perrfar on the road to Madura vit Peermade 13—23 
ft. spans, und numerous smaller iron, timber, and stone structures 
at various other localities such as the bridge pver the Nulamunga- 
Jum river, over the Killiar at three places in Trevandrum, over 
the Kullar at the foot of the Ponmudy Hills, The total outlay 
in this direction during Mr. Barton’s tenure of office was Rupees 
10 Jaes. 

In the shape of buildings we have that Imposing and extensive 
structure, the New Public Offices ; that handsome structure, the New 
College ; and that commodions building, the General Hospital. Wo 
have moreover a Medical store, a Lunatic Asylum, a Maternity Hos- 
pital in the capital, Hospitals at 8 different outestations, Cutcherries 
at 10 different Taluqs, 22 Travellers’ Bungalows, 2 ar 3 schools + 
different places. The total outlay in this direction was 1] lacs. 


Of Miscellaneous works there is ihe masonry in the place of the 
unsightly mud walls ap the main thcerongh fare of the capital. Lamy 
in the principyl streets thereof. The Munro lights at Aread and 
Pullom, and other works too numeroys to be noted here, The 
outlay in these works was about 3) ges. 


There is steam) Machinery of various kinds, an workrhop, also a 
Dredger for dredging our canals, 

The introduction of a railway froma point en the South Indian 
lino jn the Tinnevelly District. viz. from Maniachee or Novilputty 
vidi the Arienkavoo Pass to Troyandrum with a branch line to the 
Military Canionnjent of Quilon, was proposed. This project. if 
carried out would be of incalculable benefit to the conntry in deve- 
Joping its trade very considerably and affording great facilitics in the 
way of travelling. 

There are temporary and supernumerary establishments be-~ides 
the pérmaricnt. establishment paid out of the allowance provided in 
the estimates whove etrength varies from year to years ‘| 
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, A workshop and store are also maintained out of funds- derived 
from the same source and from allotments for tools and plants. 


The avowed object with which an establishment on this libera} 
scale bas been formed was to give a muth greater return to the 
people in the shape of public works than had been the case before 
and the accomplishment of this was" facilitated and indeed in some 
respects rendered necessary by the large increasing surplus: of 
revenue which each year produced. 

The expendituro has been on the most unstinted kind in each sucs 
eceding year, though 5 lacs had been fixed as the limit of annual ex- 
penditure on ordinary works. 

The outlay on public works mrust be limited first by financial 
resources available for the purpose, secomly, by the requirements of 
the country. 

The progress of public works should not be the only directions 
to which progress should be confined so long as there are other de= 
purtinents of administration which require additional expendituro 
to effect. reforms. 

Tho finances of the state are necessafily linnted and are liable 
{o fluctuations, which arising as they do from causes outside our 
limits are incontrollable. 

Though no limit can be sit, still great results have been achiéved 
and that the most urgent wants have been met to considerabl ex- 
tent is quite evidenty 

The effects of the large outlay on public works are alroady mani- 
festing themselves in various directions. New roads—some opened 
‘and some in progress—have tapped an’ cnormous .tract country 
hitherto almost in accessible giving fresh impetus to agriculture. 
New trade is springing up evory where it was before unknown and 
excecdingly limited and intercourse is being established and extend- 
cd at various points between and between tléd point and British 
India. 

y After good deal of discussion with the Acting Chief Engineer 
und a ecurcful consideration of tho system of audit carricd on in 
British India, the following mode of audit at the Huzzour Cut- 
cherry: was provisionally decided upon. 
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1 was found that insuperable diffictlfies existed in the adoptiorf 
of the system iw force in British India. 1 was résolved that instead 
of tho district officers submitting all other accounts direct to the 
Huzzoor to be acrittinized and checked (which was the éesenct of 
the system as first proposed) certait divisional returns be submit~- 
ted for the immediate information of Government, te whole inclu- 
ding duplicates of the returns sent to Government going direct to 
the Chief Engineer’s Office there to be checked, embodied’ in one 
complete form and mibmitted to the Huzzoor supported by the 
divisional accounts with all the vouchers connected therewith. 


It is arranged that tho divisional officers should submit direct 
to the Auditor the cash balance ceretificate and statemenit of cheques 
cashed on the first of every month the Account Carrent and general 
progress report by the 15th, These returns put Government in 
possession of whut is being done in the divisions and are calculated 
to service #s a check to a eonsiderable extent on the complete 
department accounts when they como in fronr the Chief Engineer. 
The head and front ef the system of audit as at present decided 
upor is that the general accowrts of the department should be au- 
dlited after they have’ passed the Chief Engineer's hands, the divi- 
sional expenditure being directly obtairretl fronr the district officers. 

A good gentral idea may be hud’ of the progress of the public 
works when it is said that wp to this time ‘a gross amount no less 
than 100 lacs hes been spent in the Pwblie Works Department in 
various useful direction. 


In 1054 a larger allotmewt was made to the D. P. W. than the 
previous year owing to the’ prosperous awd thriving condition of 
the finances. It amounted to 10,37,000 It. «against 8,20,000 of 
the previotis year. 


| This distributed under the different heads of cliurges stands thus, 


Repanirs cost ......cccecsssercosceeees polaiainwaied 2,26,000' Rupees, 
Origitals .......... iuieafes sedan Saeetasieassececss §,65,000 , 
Establishment.......... fadsuvseuseevdeecestes 100,000, 
Stock, Tools, See. nccavicueionveien: feceveeace 1,09,000 9 
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“The semeining87,000' Rs, sas reserved towbe laid out onirtigh- 
tignti works ‘in’ the: year 1055: in. additich to iteown allotiient." |The’ 
sum 5,65,000 Rs. is the latgest on new works sine P0&su2 St ¢ 

fess’ oe . f° ay a ; A af “ce “pst : 
The outlay on répafts is also tinch above tha ‘avétaze oe to. 
repair of the irrigation works in the south. See ee vane 7. 
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On the new woke the expenditeits was: as follows, i in: 1054 ite. 
: Communications eee AE, 99,567 


Buildings ........ seotseeeeenee sseeeveeescsserees 29,780 
‘Trfication Works 0.......cccccccscessvcenees 49, 210°" - 
Miscellaneous ......... sGesteiyeuwvediarooeats “77 500 


Surveying and tracing ronds ........c00. 9,344 


ee 


On the repairs the expenditure wys as fullow s, ro 
Communication PMeaeeeHmeReseaeroavece we oeeee en y : 
Buildinge: cssisecosinsigsiesescssatenasetcat RL DIGS #8. 
irrigation COTO O REC EEH OTE ZERO SERHPHOHEOOe 73,112' Tei 


Miscellaneous E tueeuesone dateac aaecl 216% ‘s yr 
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The gréat sottthern road: runs from °‘Trevandhim | tvottbh 
Namum, Bafatanapuram, Noeyatinkaray; Partetalliy, Wilavattebde!! 
Kalculum,* Nagercoil, Thovallay ‘and Avi ecly’ do Tinttvelty. 
The length from: Trevandtum to Arambooly isabdutt 50 mileb: "this 
is a very old road constructed miiny yenis ago! "Its width I BO Ret. 
It wascon., , bridged and brought into good! order febvmn tho 
ruined state in which it existed.-by the DB. P. Wi since 1860 : ‘Thére 
are Praveliérs' Burnpnléws along this-poud at the following: pladas,."'. 

Trevandiuin’ 6 7° te “Mites: ee 
-. 3 Neyatinkarny sue wwe dL © ee 
ot Coolithoorry f vee! des teddies BR aeusne VT onfe 
ee Podayagherry oT ne or er |) re migit asl 
tC Negerosit Sa eB 
nit" caaarbooby ee ee et BL j 
(British) Panagoody anf ate BA ” ie 
» | Ennevelly ee ee 38. 
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A tranch of this rond leads from Kotter through Shushindram 
to Cape Comorin, 10 miles. It was alse an old road but tharoughly 
repaired since 1660. 

Another from Nagercoil to Colachel, 8 miles in length, (34) 
ineluding the main road. 

Another from the southern road goes to Neyoor, 3 miles in length. 

Another ftom Moolamode to Trikanamcode, 34 miles. 

Another from Nagercoil to the foot of the Ashamboo hills, 
& miles. , 

Another from Balaramapooram to Poovar the Northern extre- 
mity of the canal, 7 miles. 

Another from Namum to the foot of the Athirumallay, 30 miles, 
through Kottoor. It was called the sanatarium road. 

Another road from Kotar to Rajakamungalum, 7 miles. 

Another road from Kotar to Thamarakulam Pans. 

Another from Eraniel to Rajakamungalum, 7 miles. 

Another from Eraniel to the foot of the hills through Oodayag- 
herry and Maicode up to Ponmanay 14, and thence to the foot of 
the ghauis, 8 miles. This is useful for opening up the country and 
plantations to have direct communication with Colachel. 

Another from Coolithoray to Thiruvatiar, 44 miles, and thonce to 
the foot of the hills across the road from Culliel to Ponmana. 

Another from Oodiancolum to Poovar. 

Another from Coolithoray to Tengaputnum, § miles. 

Another from Thiruvattar to Colachel, 6 miles. 

Another from Thadicarenconum to Alsgispandiapurom. 

These lines of roads render the two southern divisions, and speci- 
ally the most important and highly cultivated part of Travancore, 
Nunjenaud, accessible to cart traffic in every direction. 

Another great road forming the inland connecting link between 
the Trevandrum and southern division ia the road that goes from 
Bombayconum to Nedoovengaud to Arienaud, Moonarray, Culliel, 
Milone, Colashagarum to Shorlacode. ‘Phe distance is 45 miles. 
It follows along the foot of the.hbills, and gives ready access to the 
\ariome routes which lead to the coffce estates. It runw. almost pa- 
rillel to the soythern trank line. 
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This road when connected with the southern teank line by 2 
sumber of branch roads, some of which are now in existerioe, an thé 
ene from Amaravally to Anapara Umbalum will be a Bleasiiyg 
the ryots in the hilly tracts of Neduvengaud, Neyattinkardy’ and 
Culcoolum as affording facilities for the conveyance of theit ngricutl- 
tural produce to the villages in the low country whieli form the 
centres of trade. 


Anothor new road’ rans from Trevandrum through Karakulum, 
Neduvengaud, Pallode, Madathoracany, Colathoorpulay, Arienca- 
voo, Poolyara to Shenkottah. The total distance of this new line 
from Trevandrum to Thainmalay is 46 miles, “P to Shenkottah 
64 milos. 


There are Travellers’ Bungulows at the following places. 


Nedoovengnud ... «. 2 12 miles. 
Palode (no bungalow) ... «.. 1, 


Madathoracany do. see ee «= BO gs 
Coolathoorpulay Te ak 74 
Arienkavoo vie: kes a Ag 
Poolyarah Ses re cae OD sy 
Shenkottah ake sie | Cs 5 yy 


This is the second main road leading through the Arienkavoo 
Pass. From Palode to Coolathoorpulay it passes through an unci- 
vilized part of the country where it is for several miles a continuous 
jungle and infested with elephants. It is now completely bridged 
and open for wheel traffic. Moonaur and Chittaur are two of the 
rivers bridged. 


This and other line of roads make NedJoovengaud important and 
accessible to traffic. 


The old northern road runs from Trevandrum to Quilon through 
Kalacoottum, Pallipurom, Eddakode, Attungal, Navakulom, Maye- 
lakodem and Vadikkavella to Quilon. This is now miaintained in 
geod order up to Pullipurum. This will ore long be rendered traf- 
ficable, and be a thorough line of communication, greatly useful 
to the numerous villages it passes through, 
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+ Gwe is another greht road from Quilon to Skhenkottah passing 
‘Qwough Koondara, 1) miles';, Kottarakaray, 6-ngiles- + Poonslore, 
12 milns ; Camp. Gorge, .15 miles ; Arienkayoo,'6.milea ; Poolsyara, 
5; and Shenkotiah 5:.. At all; these places there are Travellers’ 
Bungalows extept.at Koondara.and Camp Gorge. This, is. 60 miles 
long and: is‘the.second communication across the Travancore Hills. 
It was completed nearly 10 years ago except a large bridge at Poo- 
nalore half way between Quilon and Shenkottah. This i is now crogeed 
by a ‘suspension bridge,-a a very handsome erection, and far superior 
to ‘anything else’ in Travancore ag far os the masonry work is 
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There is another new road from Kay enkulam bickee rater to Por 
nalore on road from Quilon to-Shenkottah, passing through Pullical 
4% miles, and Poohalore 7 miles, at all which places there are ‘Tra- 
vellers’ Bungalows. The total length of this road is 35 miles, and 
it acts as a branch to the main Quilon and Shenkottah road. 


Another great main road is’ that from Cottayum to Peermade 
and thence to Goodalore. It passes through’ Warroor* 17 miles, 
Moondakayum* 15, Peermade 13 miles, Porriarferry 14, Gooda- 
lore Ghaut feud 10, to Goodalore 7. r iia 

wate these pluces there are Tray cllers’ Bun galows. 

ie towns on itare 2. oodupully, Pambady mad Canjerapully. 
Iie onprot: the most important lines in Travancore, and connects 
Ne Travgnoore with Madura.. It. is the 3rd pass. It reflects great 
credit oy on, gut Engineer’ s Department for the difficult achievements 
in blasting &c. Traffic is carried on to a tolerable degree and bids 
fair to develope. . It is of no small utility to the planting community. 

‘utéranis, Triiv llers” Bungalows; cartstands and other facilities 
are meng built along the line. 


_ The P erring and Urrad y Bridges hinye been completed. | 
uy ‘phe niility of ‘his ‘rond was specially breught ta light during the 
yeoent famine when with, the fluctuating markets in the Madura 
Districts, the produce of North Travancore found a ready outlet to 
the famine district and transport, which could fad no. employment 
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near home, eame across the aa to find: employment: on. the 
Travancore side. a ee ace PS Oe 


The new great northeih road ‘extohds from ‘Drovandrttm to 
Peroomlulore near the northern frontier of Travancote. ‘It = 
through Bamanapurom 20 rifles, Nelamiel 9 miles, ‘Poolicode 94 
miles, Kottarakaray 8 miles, Yanady 6 miles, Uddoor' 7 tniles, 

Pundalum 7 miles, Chengariore 9 miles, Chunganacherry’ 12 miles, 
~ Cottayam 10 miles, from Céttiyum to Moovauttupulay “36 miles, 
from Moovauttupulay to the frontier 24 miles. Theré are Travel- 
lors’ — ak,Cottayum, Uddoor, Saenpemenr and. Kut- 
tarakaray. asap 8 _ ; “ 


Fhis is an important line of communication running through thé 
centre of Travancore, ‘and calculated to develope the internal «trad 
of the country. It-opens vast.fertile forest tracts highly advantuye- 
ous: to cultivation. “Lhe main length of the lav is 186 mites, It 
runs more or less parallel to the muin water communication from 
Trovandrum to the north. . PAG FA ed 


It was commenged and completed by sections. ,,The Ried section 
from Trevandrum up to Ayoor 35 miles long with two btidges'@& 
Bamanapurum and Killimanoor. The second section frony“ASroor 
to Uhenganore 39 miles; entirely finished: there are 8 bridges 
at Chenganore, Cunenparoor and Codimalay. ‘The third:.from 
Chenganore to Cottayum, 42 miles entirely: finished. Thu fourth 
section from Cottayum to Moevattoopoolay 86 miles. ‘The ‘britlge 
at Noeramengalam completed and the large one at Cottaytim in 
course of construction. The fifth section from Mooreurony £o 
the frontier 2 bridges are comploted. : a 


A scheme of roads communicating from with the main’ éinal‘and 
backwaters on one sido, and with the ghauts and the ‘hilly ‘district 
skirting the foot of” the ghants on the other, i is calditnted | to 
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the gountry ‘thorougly ¢ and to develope its resources. * Sever ) roa 


have already Been constructed to meet this object. ae ne a t 
we dy yorrr ds 


The road from Moovauitupaly . to Thodupullay, is an important 


‘branch coming under this category, eda lee tw gt desea vat 
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+ hero are other branch roads from 
1. Moovanttupulay to Thirupunethoray. 
8. _ From, Perayum to Manacaud across the main road. 
_ & From Alwaye to Perumbalore. 
4, Frem Chunganacherry to Pambady. 
5. From Pombady to Munimalla. 
6. -From Munimulla to Canjerapully. 
7. From Thirukunnapully to Mavelikaray. 
8 From Kunnattoor to Kulleda. 


' The first. six of these branch roads along with the other main 
lines are all in the Northern Division. It is thus gradually and 
siwadily being opened out by roads. That division has been great- 
ly neglected in this direction in former times. 

The road from Canjerapully te the river bank at Coonnoombagom, 
7 miles long, forms a link between Quilon and Northern Division 
system of roads inland and shortens by 15 miles the distance 
between Peermade Coffee estates and water communication. 


The following are other branch roads in the Quilon and Trevan- 
drum Divisions. 

There is one from Vithiray to Cullaur, 

There is another road from Madathurycauny to Nellamail and 
Pullikel and Navakulum road. 

There is another from Ayroor river to Yaroor vid Anjill and 
thonoe to Koolathoorpulay, one from Kottarakuray to Kunnattoor. 

There is another from Nellamail, Pullikel to Madanoor and 
Kilimanoor. 

There are also a system of cross roads and feeders connected 
with main roads. 

With roads constructed to convey produce from inland districts 
to differont points of water communication, a great impetus is im- 
parted to the development of the resources of the country evidence 
of which is apparent in the growing demand for land. 

Several miles of road have been undertaken chiefly for the bene- 
fit of Soffee Planters who are not wanting in apprecintion of tho 
fecilities thus offered in connection with their interests, 
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The Coffee estates in Travancere are dotied abent sleog a nar-' 
row ridge varying in elevation from 2,000 te 8,000 ft. “To provide 
ready access to them would need s series of expensive ghaut reads. 

It is therefore difficult to project any werk whioh will be of <aph 
general use or of sufficient importance to warrant the necessary 
fands for the undertaking. 

Several good branch reads were completed at Trevandrum. 
Formerly there were but few roads in this metropolis of Travan- 
core, All the rest were narrow and crooked lanes. Palanquin 
was the vehicle made use of by officers and others. Now the 
labors of the D. P. W. have given a different aspect to the town. 
Carriages can be made use of to go to every part of it. The roads 
are maintained in a good condition. 

A question naturally suggests itself as to isles it is not desire 
able to levy a moderate toll on at least newly made roads and 
bridges with a view simply to farnish the means of keeping them in 
repair, so «8 to leave undiminished the resources of the state for 
carrying on new works of public utility, instead of allowing those 
resources to be divided between the maintenance of already excout- 
ed works and the construction of new ones ; not. that there is any 
immediate necessity for this kind of taxatien, but it must be remem- 
bered that if a toll is ever to be put on, the very best time for it is 
when the advantage ofa new road or bridge is first felt and is 
likely to be paid for most cheerfully. If the advantage be allowed 

to be enjoyed gratis for a number of years, it ceases to be felt as 
a positive gain, and if the state then think of taxing it, the commit 
nity concerned is apt to regard the measure as a pure hardship. 

The first example was set at the Koolithooray bridge. 


Water Communication. 

The water communication consist of chiefly a series of natural reser 
voirs formed along the sea coast by the inland drainage ponned 
back by sandy barriers thrown up by the peculiar action of the sea, 
these reservoirs being connected by short lengths of artificial canals. 

The canals‘are out for the most part through drift sand and are 
dénstantly subject ta being silted op by side draimape, shoals are 
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formed, every often cansing great ini dasa end\- 
mous delay: is incurred annailly in. preventing. :this.:) Galpoinedis~ 
an account $f the water cémminication hi ‘Dravemodeo.s rere Das 


ay ons = fasiish water’ cottimeunication iv’ Travancdrey: 3! 711. 
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A sories6f canalé unite the différent lakes ~hich ‘rita mor” or 
lées parallel‘ with the éonst thts forming a water’ wy! along’ ‘hie’ 
entire length of the ‘cotintry from Trevandrum ‘northW ards “except 
at’ Warkallay, ; 


This j impor tance of connecting the backw: ater by canals in order 
to procuré as far as practicable, an uninterrupted Tine of water com- 
munication from Trevandrum to the northern districts was seen 
and acted upon by Pen Venkita ‘Row. This was certainly a 
grand plan. “" 

The first canal devised and, executed by this Dewan was that bet- 
ween ‘Chanankuray at’ ‘the southern turf of Anjengo Lake and the 
Landing place at Trevandram. The whole distgince is tye miles 
exclusive of Valey backwater } of 2 mile long. This work was 
commenced in,1823 and finished 1826 at a cost of about a lac of 
Rupées, From Chanahkuray to Cheranikadavoo | or ‘Rolithottum 
there i is the backwater and then the'Wurkallay cliff. ' | 

‘Beyond ; this from Edava or Nadayara there aro again a ser ies of 
lakes sup to Paroor. 
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a the | second .was the, Paroor canal, six miles long sro in 


1826 and dniihed in, 1829 at a cost of 90 ,009 Ruppgs., This ope 
nects fhe backwaters. of Edava ‘and Paroor. 


m ii * ty % ai ee taal Ratst a4 
The Quilon canal connecting the Paroor backwater and Astamudi 


lake was finished abémt the: shme’ time.’ These canals bear the- 
name, Of :H: AH. the-then ‘Ranee of: Travancors: whose reigy is sill 
gratofally pemembéred and praised -byher-subjiacta.: 3.2 ie cit. - ihe 
From Quiton thero is the Ustamudt Lake fof Wine distdnce.notth- 
ward. ‘Then ‘corhes ‘the Chowfay canal? Sdnneetiny ‘the “Uethiiudt 
and Ponraana backwaters. ‘Then domes the ‘Ajeranthongeo tack- 
water, then Kayenkulum Lake, thei. tho Trikumnapuloy backwater 


- 
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and Thotiapully Cheray, md thén ‘the Awibelapooliy Pootijapadum 
end ‘the Pamba river which latter loads tothe Vembansd’ Lake. 

‘Theré is another canal of importance connecfitig Altep) ppy with the 
backwater, 2 distance’ of about 3t miles, This is of the Highest 
utility in reference tothe rapidly increasing trade and popilation 
of that port. All the forest produee, such as Timber, Wax, Ivary, Pep- 
per, and Cardamom, finds its way up through this canal to be stored 
in the Commercial Department and to be shipped from there. 

The facilities given to trade by this canal are so great that men- 
chants, traders, and shop keepers all pay heavy prices to get houses 
adjacent. 

Anenda Victoria Marthanda Vurmah or Southern Canal was 
commenced in July 1860. It is a portion of a grand scheme long 
since projected for connecting Trevandrum with Cape Comorin, 50 
miles distant. 

The section first undertaken was only a short tink of that commit 
nication. There were two formidable barriers to be passed, one 
occuring at Covelum 7 miles from Trevandrum, and the other at 
Midalum, 32 miles south of Trevandrum. The first ia a low range 
of hills from 200 to 250 feat above the level of the sea and extending 
from Balaramapurum to Trevandrum. This prevents the canal from 
being brought to Trevandrum without difficulty. The second obsta- 
cle at Midalum, which was a series of rocky cliffs, was overcome by 
blasting operations of a most extensive nature, 

The commencement was made by His Highness near: Mundacaud 
or Colachel which is now the southern extremity of the canal. The 
actual length completed up to the end of 1089 is 174 inoluding 24 
miles of natural lakes or reservolrs'met-with on the line. * By thie 
year 1042 the section between Pooar and Colachel was completed 
and was ready to be opened for traffic with the exception of one 
aqueduct’ by which the stream of the llenjie: nulla was td be pas 
sed over, mee a 

The prineiple of utilizing portions of the line ‘as eapidly'ad \pors!~ 
ble was not neglected. A sectiou of the line of 1Q miles between 
poly and 1 Tengapatnam was completed and opened in February 
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she farther section of thia canal: from, Pooar to, bring. it to, Kazichel, 
which, wag surveyed, ~staked owt znd, plang and estimates prepared, 
wae gommenced,, But then it was resolved. to suspend this work 
for a time, ‘nti ‘the , , moore important. “Warkallay ganal_ig fairly, 


starte . This was.found necessary on account of the. me: of. 


estahli shim ad labor tp the ew work, Hg, . Hs eae, ERS 


tt ia to be regretted thnt'the necessity arose for suspending the’ 
extension of ‘this canal towards the capital, ‘after ‘cléaring’ ‘thé 

‘Bié'dnd making some progress in blasting and excavation. ’ he 
Writkalay junction carial was-certainly ehititled to prior ‘attention, 
but it would have been more satisfactory if provision could have 
been made for simultaneously carrying on both the works; But it 
seemed that it could not’ be made at the time. It is to be hoped how- 
ever that the Government will be in a"position to resume ere long the 
work suspended. Two short and comparatively easy links of canal 
with a:short road between havé only to be supplied to connect the 
sdathern canal with the Trevandrum and the northern system of 
water communication, extending up to the railway from Madras to 
Beypoot, and to increase the traffic immensely.’ The longer this is 
delayed, the a will be the postponement of the dull. 
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ri ene Warkallay Barrier Canal] is a far more extensive and diffenlt 
wadertaking. This attracted the attention of Rajah Sir T. Madava 
Row, the then Dewan of Travancore. It was his uncle R. Venkut 
Row, who during his beneficient administration of Travancore as 
Dewan many, years back, had supplied many important links in the 
splendid line of swater communication from Trevandrum northwards, 
He rad left.the Wurkallay Barrier untouched. He was fired. with 
ambition to crown bis uncle’s labors. The place was inspected, the 
results of .previqus enquiry were collected, and the matter was dis- 
cussed: with General Cyullen,:the then Resident, of Travancore. .,The 
conclusion arrived at was unfavorable, This was in 1860, and the 


malier wag dropped, , : Po Ge oa gh ee eer es Tits Wigs SER NG oige GIS wy 
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"plong ng the coast with gunpowder’ an using the ae Tor the foray 


Gio of sen well ‘asd Contrib tity ‘taal ales” the! ctiffis “wtit the 
oiia: Wall! "Hel was sdoutided! ty the ther Havideht MA RUN. Maly” 
The Dewan’ argued “Ubjected™ rid’ “athe: to’ th’ donctidigh “Bid 

it could be undertaken at a cost Of two ér ‘thi Utes’ Beta Boe 
crviiteft was prépared to saticfioh. ‘The vost aa nbt be ‘titttifed. 
The project was thereforé dbandonéd and the matter ‘rested for dix" bt 
evivent years. -Theh' came Mr.’ Bartori wlio hit upon the simplest rnd 
least @ifficalt solution. A regular survey, plan; section, and ‘estimate 
brhotntias! to’44 lace of s.'wak-prepated. He'was séeonded by Mr. 
Ballard the then Resident. The Dewan was against the’ méasure: 
But: his.opposition proved ineffectual as the proposal was suppért- 
ed by'the Madras Government. Thé work wis satictioned and -comé 
menced in December 1869. This scheme is tendet! to complete thé 
water communication fram Trevnndrum to.the Railway icige ‘near 
Beypore, a distance of 228 miles. ui 


Whole Jength of the barrier is 6 miles. The depth of the cut- 
ting hore amounts to about 180 ft. The looso sandy soil at the 
bottom of the excavations, emperilling the whole work above—the 
occurrence of inevitable natural springs of water, and the discovery 
of a submerged forest and a thick bed of peat 80 ft. below the sur- 
face were difficulties in the way, giving trouble and expense in 
getting through. All these have been got through. 


The project consists of open cuttings and two Tunnels one of 
1,000 ft. and the other 2,500 ft. The open cuttings or canals on 
‘either side was finished along ago. 


The Tunnel No I. was commenced by the Engineer’s Depart- 
ment first, but was given in the beginning of 1049 on contract to 
the Firm of Messrs. Scott McLelland and Co. of Bombay. In 
1050, owing to some disagreement the terms of the contract were 
aon and fresh terms agreed upon for No. I. Tunnel alone. 

’ The Chief Engineer sent a third revised estimate for 16 lacs. 

iLL H.'s Government was opposed to this. The Madras Govern- 
‘ment sent Col.’ Mullens to inspect and report and camo to the con- 

“¢lusion that they would not urge the Tray ancore » Sircar to go be- 
yond what they deem their best cotrsd, 


ae 


» Capel No. I, having been completed by the contractors. topether 
nistlr the approaches on either side, was opened to traffic-on the 15th 
January 1877. A basin and a landing place for this was provided 
for at the new terminus. (Chellakoor).. 

The No. 11. Tunnel is being vigorously pushed on by the miners. 
The losening of the svil is a great difficulty. The treacherous 
nature of the soil of the lower strata, the debris of primeval forests, 
beds of peat, and lignite logs of wood,‘and in some places stumps of 
huge trees, with network of roots 20 or 30 ft. below the matural 
lovel are other items of the danger. 

When fully completed it would be regarded as a boon by all classes 
of people, as there will be uainterrupted line of water communica. 
tion to the extreme north. 

The total expenditure om the work up to this time is about 17 
lacs of Rupees. 


IRRIGATION, 


A special agency to look after the irrigation works in South 
Travancore, where artificial irrigation is most needed and where 
the country is more suited for it than other parts, was created 
in 1010 (1835). 1ts operations were confined to Nanjenaud, and 
limited te clearing the then existing feeding channels and tanks. 
It was absorbed in the Engineer’s Department which was after- 
wards formed. 


A. body of 500 pioneers had indeed existed fronr a long time 
previous, whose duty it was to clear and conserve the irrigation chan- 
nels in addition to making and maintaining the roads and other 
miscellaneous works. 


The earth works connected with the irrigation tanks in- south and 
Shenkottuh were taken over from: the Engineer's Department ur 
1043 and have continued since under the direct Superintendent of 
the Divisional officers. For irrigational works in the south there 
is also Sheristadar, who was appointed some 10 years ago. The 
Engineers take the main ‘channels. Tanks are excavated by the 
Revenue and Marhamut authorities, : 
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_Azxigation works owing to extzeordingry pressuse.in: other direst 
tions were neglected and proper atiention only in-later-yanze wap 
given to them by the D. P. W. Within these years two-importans 
channcls in the south, the Nanjenaud Pootbanaur and Anendestagr 
have been, thoroughly restored and impreved, and head worke id 
connection with the former was contpleted to prevent flood water 
finding its way down and breaking the bunks. In the Anefidanau 
channel water now flows for 17 miles, in, quantities never -befoxp 
enjoyed, The Parakay canal and others have been restored, level 
adjusted and silt removed. 


Besides these, other chartnels as the Pulpariabhipoorum Pootha- 
naur have received and are receiving the attetitiott they deserve. 
Numerous other works int the shape of calingulas‘aid stuices, oon 
struction of new minor chatmels, straightening xnd deepeting of 
water courses, &c. wore done. 


The outlay on irrigation sitice Mr. Barton's advent was only 
about 3 lacs, including. the expenditure on the Perinjauny reservoir 
project which involves the storage of the flood waters of the Parala- 
yaur. A considerable outlay is also absorbed in the repair of 
breaches in tanks, channels and roads in South Travamcore caused 
by heavy floods which new amd then occur, but not every year, 
though they certainly repeat themsetves at intervals and inflidt 
much loss and inconvenience. Repairs werd effected with satisfat- 
tory promptitude, but measures of a preventive character demand 
attention without further delay. 


In connection with irrigation works His Highness’ Government 
intimated to the Chief Engineer in 1053 that the country being, 
now pretty well provided with roads and all tht was nevdssary fy 
that direction being simply their maintenance the Government bid 
resolved upon laying eat ity surplas funds for a few years more in 
the development of the irrigation gf the soil espaciully of Soutt 
Travancore which is the chief agricultural district and which may 
wall be said to be the granary of the whole Sfate. His Highness’ 
Government called attention to the re-considcration of the irrigation 
scheme degigned by tho late Resident General Cullen and Captdin' 
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Merdoy the Biginver.: Dias wehemie wad BMP & “eeiipheittnt 
Che Ianited seepply “Of water witich the: ‘Taldgs lof Tyevalte;” Augios! 
teeswartm' mid ‘“Kulocolitey'dinw from he‘ Pavdian did Posttiei 
Aniouts:of/ the Pardliaur by britigingin, the’ water’ of:the: K ddiatir 
by the constedction of ‘an atficut across tht river'at Prichbpare ard 
a ohannel to'vem fiom! it to: the Pahdian'datéut of the’ Paralifar'; 
Beconiily, if of! investigation’ this-achenie Wis foutid ‘iprirctivable; 
ta eavry the charinel:fitoposed bo be taken’ frottl' Pahiojuita’ ovér'the 
Paralintr river by meats of an aqteddct “tHrowh ‘adtéss ita’ téw 
miles below the Poothen dam and then down to’ the ‘coast, “to” pive 
the benefits of irzigation to the,Talugs of Kulcoglum, Branel, Kc. 
The first scheme was found to be impracticable as the bed ,of :the 
Paraligur at the Pandian anicut, was found to be on a higher level 
than the Pachepara anicut. Thy» second was found, to be feasible, 
The survey conducted at that remote period was not forthcoming. 
The Chief Engineer was therefore requested by His Highness’ 
‘Government to survey a fresh a line of canal from the Kodiar river 
on tlie ghauts’ down to the sea at Colachel : ‘traversing: the entire 
breadth of the country and fertilizing lands which are now depend- 
ant entirely on a precarious rainfall. = 


The survey was undertaken and out of the eins funds of the 
‘year 1053 His Highness the, Maharajah was pleased to sanction 
a lac of Rupees to be laid out on the Kediar project. . 


' The formation of a reservoir near the source of the Paraliar 
called Perinjany was designed during the administration of 
Sir Madava Row with the view to serve the very purpose con- 
templated by the first part of the late General Calleén’s project, 
that is to supplement the water supply ini the Districts’ of Thova- 
lay, Augusteeswarum and Kulovolum. “A targe oulléty-4vas incur- 
red in some preliminary operations in cdnnection WwitK’ the scheme. 
But in Sashiah Sastry’s time it was dbandoned. The revival 
-of this work was also: advocated. * It was siggested that the 
funds which His Highness’: Government -propoted’ & ‘devote to 
-the -original irrigation works should he’ distributed between ‘the 
Kodiar dad Perinjany works, 
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- Aapplying: the:deficient. water resources of the. three Tylngs is the 
object aimad,at by tha.“ Perinjany, Scheme” as yal] aa by..the. first 
past, of the, late (ieneral’s “ Hodiar Scheme,” | _ tia an. 
fact that volumes of freshes, coming: from the, two anicuts 0, tha, 
Paraliar run to waste +o the sea owing to the incapacity of the 
existing g ‘works ‘of te rigation f for j purposes of storige and diskibation. 

HO): f Ma at ee 
tes Rumeroas channels and rainfed tariks pupplying means of 
ration, ‘to larg pa bracts ‘of wet , lands are in a state of disrepair 
fae ioked Et with silt alttost to the t brim, “A ‘thorough repair, 
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of these ‘works ‘will contribute to the storage of such an additional 
supply ‘of water that’ the © Peripiany scherhe may be found, to be 
superfluous. His “Highness Government was theréfore led. to 
resolve that the irrigation allotment should’ be distributed between 
@ repair of the existing irrigation works and the exegution of the 
Kediat scheme, , that is ig one lac for Kodiar and another lac for exist- 


ing works in’ ‘ddditiog tg the ordinary grant for'the latter. eee 


wy 
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er: 5. Marhamut: Department, re as 


It has been said that thére was no distinct Marhamut executive 
apency up to thé year 1008, when a department was formed at ‘thp 
Hiizzoor Cutcherry, with an exécutive branch within the Fort. | 

THe Tasildars were the agents outside. This was thé nucleiis of the 
fhimiddblé ‘Marhamut: Department that now exists throughout the 
Staté. Construction and repair of Pagodas, Oottooperas, Village roads 
atid such other works as do not require scientific knowledge are 

asually undertaken ‘by | this department. But of late even such 
wofks are also entriisted ‘to it. Tt isa slower working ‘machinery ary 
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thati the P. WD. a . he : + Fat oot TY 


“Tn the Marhemut the controlling agency is at the Huzzoor Cut, at 
‘che erry under the immejliate ordérs ‘of the Dewan “and , there’ are 
Sxeciitive ebtablisiiments: for carryin ont ‘the wo orks. | 
$ithin the Torti is ; yuder the ¢ grders ‘of. e Dewar and the rt) of wale 
ge oF ihe ‘Division Peishcars. ode 


wate 3! bY pita lthede eadpta tory litre ‘OSL EOI ach “ah: ae 


tf. vor apa, constensies by. “i £ ATG oF BFP 
Eta alah ae rs,to, the mizin Engg and opening be 
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’ In’ 1049 much attention was paid to the internal working of ‘the 
department especially at the enpital and some reforms were effected 
With great advantage to the State. The salaries of the low paid 
servants were algo placed on a better footing. 


The expenditure in this department in 1054 was Rupees 3,42,661 
against 3,12,107 in 1053, the excess being for the irrigation works in 
South Travancore. It was usual for the Government to make allot- 
ments without the guidance of a budget. In 1054 a wholesome 
budget system was introduced. Systematic improvements were also 
introduced such as the punctual submission of a monthly account 
current and progress report to the Huzzoor, 

The Peishcars in charge of the Divisions have’manifested a steady 
and jntelligont interest in making village roads many miles of 
these roads intersect the Taluqs with growing avenyes and the 
numerous little streams which during the periodical rains interrupt 
communication are being bridged in a simple but effective style. 

The various pagoda buildings are receiving somewhat larger atten- 
tion than before. Nothing new is attempted or thought of in this 
direction. The utmost that can be aimed at is to arrest the dilapi- 
dation of the principal ancient temples which are held in so much 
veneration by the bulk of the natives. The natives are too apt to 
compare the present with the prestine condition of the pagodas 
thronghout the country, and to lament the difference which cannot 
he denied. But it must be remembered by those interested that 
till the beginning of the 18th century the territory which now con- 
stitutes this state was mostly cut up into several little principalities 
each with a chief of its own who had a favorite pagoda at his capi- 
tal. A shrine with the splendour of which he regarded his for- 
tunes as indissolvably bound yp. On this he concentrat d his 
piety and opulence, at a time when native philosophy had not 
dreamt of such requirements of Modern Government as Courts, 
Jails, Schools, Hospitals, Roads and Bridges. But when conqueat 
welded the numerous little chief ships into one state, the Pagoda 
at Trevandrum naturally acquired a predominent ascendency and 
other institutions of the’kind had to take a more subordinate posi- 
tion. It was impossible that these should receive the same degree 
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6: sithentivii ax hefure.' Aipart ‘from this, pélitic:! troubles with 
financial enbarassments followed, aitd fed" & fong’ fegtect Whe 
affairs'assuthed 1 inore settled fornr fein ov capereraee | ‘ot the 
prestnt téntary. the State incurted the oblifdtion of paying beaty 
Wibsidy to the Brith Goverment and butl “also td ‘iodel he sims 
aan!’ meena wore in consonance with the rational tdéali ‘of the W real. 

The Marhataut agency at present is constittted this: The’ eohi= 
trofing agency it at the Huzzvor Cutcherty under tha iminediate 
ottott of the Dewan with an execative establishment for carrying out 
the wotks and this one is at the vapital tinder the inmmodiate orters 
vf the Dewim. [t consists of a Sherixtadar on 66 s., 4 subordi- 
vates called Antinadars on 20 to 35 Re and a complement of 
clerks and artisais 

The outside establishments ave under the Division’ Pbishears, 
Phey consist of an Aminadar with salaries front 25 to 40 Rupees, 
diid'a complement of clerk, artisans and peond. | 

Minor works and those of an urgent kind are exvetited by the 
“Taddidars. 

‘For village” ronds ‘there are survey pupils, on 10 to 15 R-. trained 
to the Works of traving road, attached to each division. A grant 
of 5,000 Rupecs per annam for each Division is specially made vl 

account of such roads, 


6. The Departments of Hducation Sctente and Art 


ScnhooL—BNGciisH 


Yn the vear 1008 (1834) His Highness the then Mahenijeh of 
Travancore in consultation vith the then British Resident Gel. Fya- 
wer and Dewan Suba Row sanctioned the opeting vt an Englth 
Seboot 4t Trevgitdrim, with ce object of placing Helin Cone 
‘fine within ‘the revth of his subjects.’ a 


this was, the first English School wotrhy of the hame ‘opened. in 
“iterated “Mr. J. Reberte, who was then keeping a private schoo! 
at a gercoil, was ineited t to als charge of the institation ona month- 
ly gtant of 100 Rupee:. Tt wae thus -intre of « private school 2 ag 
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the. Gyyyrnment, contribyted -aothing, more than .the said 1Q0- Re. 
By rte of some 80 or 9) papile. oe sce are ereetaeie 
nthe year 1012. (1838) the. institution, was ,dalon. ayer hy, dee 
Ges ernment. and. salary of, Rupecs..g00, w99_ assigned, te tbe, Head 
Me unter. “he, nomber was restricted to.100 .and. the ., fae, ree, ahor 
‘lished. : aba wap thence, forward known, ae the “ Melamjah’s Page 
School)’ at Trevandrum.. . tare oP 
ne Under the care of Mr,,Roberts, milion WAS ae of great naty 
Ta} abilitieg,. enthusiasm and force of character, the school, mada. .lic- 
tinguisliod progress, and turned out pupils of mark, seweral of y;hor 
now hold. the highest office i in His Highness’ service. the curricylum 
of studies embracing Logie, Mental Philosophy, Natural Philoygphy 
and the higher branches of Mathematics. 
oe ult. Bebert was succeeded by Mr. Bensley, ander iio seajous 
gxertions the school eqntinued to work well, It was a free insti 
‘tution till 1039 ( 63—t4) when the eleemosynary system of ,,in- 
gtraction which was till then i in force, was superseded . by the,, iptro- 
duction of the fee system. The rate at which the fee was levied frgen 
the scholars, varied from a guarter to half a Rupee per.mapth,,- The 
restriction as ty, the number of pupils was also remoyed jn that:y gar 
and the. result, was the number on the rolls swelled to 500. , 
The course of studies by the highest class, then correspouded 
with the subjects prescribed for the Matric ulation Examination of 
the Madras University. [t was found desirable to raise the stand- 
ard of education and to divide the institution into‘two Departments 
by procuring the services of an additional European Master from 
England. Arrangemenfa for the same‘ were made in 1865. 


ty Mad. Ross.M.:A.-af the University of -Edinborough antived in 
Eabrqaty 1866,90d-seostiafierwards a Seniqr Department consistifig 
cof 2 Clasxes, ong preparing fer the F. A.-and the-othes fer the, Matzi- 
. oukftion Examinations, was formed] auder him. the dpnie ogntunaing 
— under Mr. Bensley. In February 186¢ a else was-aled formed inghe 
Sanior Department consisting of those who have pasged 1 the F. A. fpr 
“Arnation : and w ho were desjrous of prosoenth Ing. sheiz studies np to > te 
apaeed of the BR. A. " Degree. _ The toe lovied in the Senior : Dapart- 
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ment, (was, razed, toone Rupes a head i in 1868 gud. the : ad ury ‘of 
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Mrs-Roeewho had tiady done poud’ servic? tr atteande df bic 
tionythotigh: behalf ttot beer!’ many years in’ thé cettitery Wala tated” 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 666. A competént Tudhit Mfuhehe was én Ny 
ed to teach that language to the gandidates for the University Exa- 
minations, who prefer to pass in it, asa language more extensively 
in use in India than MaJavalum. re ee) 


The demands for admission were so nuinetotts ‘Hat’ ¥ Was found 
necessary to make such’ extentions of the school accommadation as 
to meet the wants of the community. An additignal building yas 
thegefore erected and a preparatory school was organized as a feeder , 
to the Junior Department and placed in the immediate charga af a, 
native master, but under the supervision of the Principal. |... 4) 

Ine 1888, 32 competent , European: assistant to, Professen Ross. 
was found necessary, a5 withent such help-he could dot well: teneh « 
all the.pubjects stadied hy his highest clnss,. and: stpervinouthe : 
working of ihe tgwe: classes, Arrangements were therefore mdda:te:’ 
eecure the service of an additional Master from Eurupe. ‘In Febs. 
ruary 1869 Mr. R. Harvey M. A. of the Glasgow University /arriv- 4 
ed ug assistant to the Senior Department and relieved Mr. Ross pf 
sume of his duties, who having time to supervise. the working. 
of the other Departments of the school, was constitated, the 
Principal of the Institution. J cee 


dn 1872 Febrnary, Sanskrit and Hindustanee Muushees were 
appointed with a view to encourage the study of thase languages. 

In April 1872 Mr. Bensley the Head Master of the Junior Der j 
partment went on furlough to Europe, his long residence in the 
coilitry utd his onremitting atfention to his duties having serioysl 
impaired bix health: The Management of the whole school then 
devolved on the Principal. 
Vp'to thts tinte: the institntidn was acedmmodated In ‘several 
detached buildings. The ‘want of a proper building feing rich’ 
felt in’ Septeriher 1869 (1045) His Fighinoes “the” Muharajali 
laid the foundation for a new ‘College which was opbned' and“ 
cesupied in Murch 4873. (104).- Thtst-the -chdebodor the tt 
time was.profidedsaith a bofttnig habitation? 1 «4 bergtiie 
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a) 1879 His Highness’ Govermuent. was pleased to sanction a 
revision of the scale of feeg in, the several — of the ee: 
High School and Praparatory School, - os , 


: a Former fee. Revised fhe, 

' Walbege Classoe. .., or oe | 1k 

Matriculation Clis« et ee iy ae 
High School Clos sis at ¢ 

Preparatory as “ss mt - 


An entrance fee equal to twice the monthly fee is,.also now 
payable. This inerease of fee did not in any way affect the 
attendance. 

Thus there are at present three Divisions, Ist The Senior Depart. 
nwat or the College having a Principal, an Assistant Professor, 4 
avtistunts ond three Munsheos for Malayalam. Tamil, and Sanskrit 
lamguiges ; Yad the lunior Department having 17 Teachers drawing 
trom 15 to 100 Its. and three Assistant Tamil Munshees ; and 
ord the Preparatary School having « Master, 4 Assixtant pastel: 
and 7 Monitors. 

The Preparatory Sehoot even now is held in a separate building 
which being very overcrowded the boys are xccommodated in sheds ; 
a #rbstantial and commodious structure is in conrse of construction 
for the purpose within the premises of the College. 


There is also a Law Clasa attached to the sebool, to enable 
the graduates in Arts to appear for the B. LL. Examination, the 
Kuropoan Judge of the Sady Court being the Professos. 


The number in the Law Class could not be very lerge as the 
number of gr: adnates in Arts is itself small and that of students for 
the B. LE. Examination stilt smalter. 

This clase was formed immediately after the appointment of De- 
Ormesby as Second dudge of the Syudy Court who gets an allowance. | 
of 200 Rupees per, mensuw for thin additional werk, The fee 1% 
the Law Clase is 6 Rupees for a quarter, 

The educational rosuits of the Collage and High School, — cons 
stituted, have been of the most gmtifving kind, the studonts always: 
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occupyieg an bonoruble position inabe. Madras Gaeivessity Bxami-: 


nations. Te hcg UE Leet rege 
‘Students in the High Schoal have algo sexeral scholarships ta 
enable them to attain a high standard of proficiency. : ; 


The Callen scholarship of, Re. EYP per, annnm attached, to Pree 
dency College at Madras aa tenable by, a .Tpavancore, student. 
who went thither to complete his stydies tor a. Degree in Arte, wat 
transferred ta. the cgllegoate Department o¢ Trevandruim the gir. 
cumstances which rendered the. aes sa it,.at, Madras. — 
ceased. ce ys ; ae ee 

Expecially since the appointarent of Me. Jeb Reet an Prineigad, 
the several departments of the Nducatiotalsageney under bis. asretige-' 
ment or control have steadily advawied in efBcieney. The results! 
aitained every yuar us tested by the Madras University. Zaemina~ 
tions ure increasingly satisfactory. ]¢:conmot but: be felt. ‘thatiander: 
Mr. Ross apd his zealous assistants.the Central: Releok i in — 

a powerful engine af good in thé country, ae nF 


£ Dy ij 


The strength of the several departments af the High School and 


College in 1054 was us follows : 


College see cee tone PO 


High School ... oe OF9. 
Preparatory School vee B47 
Total ie we. 32 


The fees credited to the Government. from the threo departmasniy, 
together amounted in 1053 ta 8290 Rs., and the charges to 36,830 


sS, 
Rape te ~ & ba oer r t tA 7 
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Uisraict Scnobus. 7 ss 

About the time the Free School was * pptabjished ae Tatieaey 

several District Schaolp were also apened at Kayouculym, Kettens,. 
Shiranybeel, &¢., and placed “uniler. the genensl. Wrection of SMe. 
Reberts. Those gradnally died ont dering the. finanaisl. digesters 

whieh overtook the Stute at that time, but ere again pomived ander - 
Rev. C. Mead. There were aleo Vornsculeg Schonls at.somer of whe 
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stetienti - These stbre:dimid amated ve Reve Mr. Mead in: 1035.0 
then Superintendent of the Governmcat Press. ei. tet 


‘In the year 1037; Rev. ‘Mr. Mead WAS ayécecided” by’ Mr, mf is oF 
Lafronais, under whose ablo and zealous man: agre ement and ‘Siperin- 
tottturice’ fhieéé'ehodls again. revived and estonded. In’ 1038, 
there wore ony. ‘8 Bisttict Schools, bat now they number 18 in’ all. 
Jit 1038; with i*tew to create 2 stimulous for stndy among tho 
strdletits Of Eh6-Disttict: Schools, which serve ay tcedérs-to the firge 

iasthtettidit at-the’ tnjiital, anil to encourage the stndéents to pursite ’ 
their stndies in the Trevandrum School, six Scholarships wéro 

f yuadeds{innbtiied)lopess t the exelussve competition of these students. 

la. 40d, i& drestaeranged, that the. more udvanced students of the’ 
Distt Selioolsvalsenld visit Feerandrum once a year the Sitcar’ 
defeaging ithe expenses of their journey. to-ahd fro.’ This had: an 

exactions dias: The pile regarded the visit which they wee 

aljewed 0 make inthe light of a reward and enjoyed the ebdngs 
very much. This was also an dnducemmnt to contract 2 desive to: 
lead the several of the pupils stopping at Trevandram and joining 

the ‘High Bhool to prosecute their studies. 


The pupils from the District Schools are periodically admitted in 
the High School on passing an examination. The fre svstem also 
obtains in these schools though at a lower rate, dn W447, a specink 
school for the education ef the Javenile members of the families 
of Thpmboorans | wha reside ubout the pl: ace Was also opened at 
Muyatikuray. 


In the year 1050, Mr. J. B. Lafrenais to whose unwearied exer- 
tion and consciencious labours during a period of 12 years is 
to bo attributed the progress of th- District Schools met with 
hif' Aékthy ty -un’ accent! -'He wis oee of fhose Pablic Sorvaitt:, 
bali tly “hot “# few! illo’ ad) indefatigably’ undue ‘an’ aveddptesents 
sotiée OF dit: Me ianes-agoonuled by Mr. Oliver H. Bensdeg;, Bad: 
Wi Gitifinwed?-405 holt sae taffice til] 1053, when -boittg tranafertel” 

tS MHRREY Gefa Mune WS ABaryfe SF Ht District. Schooke were ee 
£6 MES Russet Frepector to ot tindurhie orders, 6! a 
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+ She folowing.-is'a list of the salsa Sehisale,t 40 fir 


YY Rott, (0 at Bes Atti es 
“2. Mnkalay, i, “tenga vit 
- ®. Qiaiten: 2 12 . Paratoo ayn 7“ 
eal Alleppy. 7 13. * Rotlarakerny . 
6, Kavencooltun, atte “Poothapandy. - 
fh. Mavelikaray + 13, ~elachel. 
ve Kraniel. Ls 16. Wdsuvelle,.: -.-- 
i RB. Shenkottal Tac taliwaggee doe 216 os 
0, pas oan! ~ ° 18. - Thirerethenn..- 
BI het 


Besides ete ihare ure the spegial ateah: ‘ateMaveldoray,; Bog 
English School, Alleppy (irl Schoal sud- Convent Gill Sehael at 
Quilen. The last three bemg sunphy Grantrim-aid: stheglss:: dnc all 
these sohoole tagether there wene 8,110- boss. receiving inebtrtacteom 
of thesa. 423 were Brahmins, 273 Pandp..iedes, 366. Malayan 
Sudras, o4 other Hindus,;, 465 Christians and, 26 Mahommnecians. 
The eost of the District school catublishment.iu:sdlarios bad contin 
_jencies amoanted to 16.065 Rs. and tha Mees collected: te 8,124 Be. 
in 1064, The Head quarter establishment cost $,620 Re: ‘The act 
cost to the Government was. therefeye 17,572 Hs. (2. PB.) -sdeach 
District School has a staff of teachers ne from .D 


ty 90 Rs. as indicated below, ul , 
° ae 
First Master... 20° to i) 
Pr . et ae i - 3 1 
Second Master Wee. A ar ” 22 
First Assistant ww. gg 10 | 


wily 


Second Do, foo oy i Te 
Monitor- we | ee ee, “eg 
fk 


a 
wor ‘ * ¢ Fe og 
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‘The esperience ere gated has. unequis ovally demons strated 


ithut '! ‘the inte llectnal | capacity of the Dad ven of ru\ ancore oh vial ver 
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quvernmenrt saiiertecenal _ With this clicontagement steadily 

continued in the character of one of the most imperative duties uf 
the Ruler thie native, meipality may venture to aspire ta a distin- 
guished pre-eminence cultivated intellect in Southern India, and 


may venline . th 9, anticipations expressed by His Highnese the 
Maharajah on many “Ai pecasion. . 


Vaewacetan Drepari Mxxt. 

The development‘ef ‘the system’ of Vernacular education in ‘Tras 
vancore received the cateful attention of His Highness the Maha- 
rajah’x Government in 1041, as it was an important mesure and 
the only means of carrying enlightenment to the masses of the 
people, ‘Ths Government grudged ueither lubotr nor reasonable 
expense-in fostering its growthi: Uy to that year, there wae no 
course adupted for imparting instraction in the Vernacular lange- 
age of the cyantry. Till then the old systum of Ashan teaching way 
the only means available. These were private Vetnavtlar Schools 
and the edacation given did not attempt the development of tho 
montal arid moml powers, The necessity for establishing proper 
wchéolé condewted on a sound ‘basis forced itself on the considera 
‘ren of the: Government aud His Highness the Maharajah wus 
ipbnased to sanction the expenditare the sum of 20,000 Rs. per 
‘oth te tels direction, « 

Tho plans sketched and adopted was to extablish a central «chool 
at the capital and a gchool in each of the Districts of Travancore, 
to impart education under tho English system through books, tran- 
slated from that language and through the agency ef teachers 
trained in the method of teaching in the English Schvols. 

To supply the required books, which were not available a Book 

Committee compored of a President and 3 members waa formed, 
.To supply the want of Teachers a Vernacular Normal School wae 
organized at tho Capital. The whole was. stibervised bra Direntor 
with the assintatice of 2 inspectors, one for the North and the other 
for the South ‘for periodical ii pection of the Schools. Able. andl 
vomipetent men werd selected to fill the mort important posts. 

‘Many | grave difficalties and prejudices of the people ; suck a an ‘thie 
disthietion of cacles andYhe strong feeling “gencrated and kept dh 
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by ii in this purely native State had to be overcome at the very 
threshold. 

The Normal School scon passed out, men for employments in the 
Vernacular Sghools and the want of suitable books was sogn reme- 
died by the labors of the Book Committce, In fact without the 
aid of these, it would have been impossible to provide books and 
teachers for thuse out-station schogls. Girls’ Schopls were ulso 
epeacd in the Towa of Trevandzum and out side owing more to the 
personal influence and exertions of personages whg ceantinyed te 
take warm interest in the capse of education. 

The inseruction aiforded js purely unsgectarian as it is the only 
condition which would ensure the free attendance of the higher 
classes. The low caste people are not adppitted in the same schools 
becapce jt is fel that it would be the signal for the deseytien of the 
higher castes. Separate schools for Lagh and low cagto pupjls were 
pros ided, 

In 1044 the pryvate Vernacylar Schools jn the Town pf Trovan- 
drum were made Grrant-in-aid Schools and thus opened them to the 
periodical inspection, by the Sircar Iyspeectorg and the assimilation 
of the course of instpyetion to thoge purgued jp the Government 
Schools, 

A system of Poverty Schgols were opened frym time to time epm- 
mencing from 1046, and Deputy Inspectors were appoimted to super- 
vise the working of them, The Centra] Vernacular School at Chal- 
lay apd some of the Talyy Schooly having syfficipntly advanced, to be 
alje to supply the reqyired number of teachers, the Normal at the 
Cupital wag fypnd unyecessary and was accordingly abplished. 

Tho gystem of education pow embraces, 

(1) Provertl or Villagy schopls, 
(2) Yalug District schopls. 
(8) Aided sehools rogeiving grants. 

There wepe in (1053) 144 Village schgols, 29 District schogla, 21 
aided sghoals in the capital and 287 aided schools at the out-stations, 

In the above pumber of District schools thera are four ( tirls’ 
schools. But in all Proverti apd aided schools, boys and girls read 
promiscuously, the custom of the people not offering any obstacle tu if, 
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A unigorm fee is collected in every school viz., 4 Cluckrums or 
2 Annas except at the Central School where it varies with each class 
from 2 to 4 Annas. 

The course of instruction in the Proverti Sehools consists of 
reading and writing both on paper and cadjan, Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy—General and Travancore, and Dictation. 

. The First Masters get 7 Rupees, and the under masters 5. 

The course of instruction in the Taluq schools is the same but 
the standard is high and History, Sanskrit in some, and Tamil in 
all the southern schoolg also form the curriculum. 

The First Muster gete 20 Rs., the Second 12, Third 10 and 
Monitors 5. . 

At the Central Vernacular School at Trevandrum the standard is 
higher and embraces Euclid and Algebra. Here the Head Master 
gets 60, and the under masters from 30 to 10. 


In the Girls’ Shcools two at the capital and two at out-stations the 
subjects are the same'as in the Talug schools with the addition of 
vocal music. 

The aided schools at the capital receive a grant on condition of 
their teaching the same subjects as are taught at the Government 
schools, and of undergoing periodical inspections. They are visited 
every month by an Inspector on a salary of 40 Rapees per mensum. 


The Village Schools are inspected at least once in two months by 
Deputy Inspectors whose salaries range from 30 to 35. There are 
10 of them. The District or Talnq Schools are inspected at least 
once in 2 or 3 months by Inspector whose salary is 85 Rs. including 
travelling allowance of 15 Rupees. There are two of them. 


The class books used in all the Vernacular schools aré those 
translated or compiled by the Book Committee which as already re- 
lated was brought into existence simultaneously with the system of 
State Vernacular education. The Committee was abolished in 1052 
as ther was no necessity for its continuance there being the avail- 
able books. 


_In the working of the Village schools great opposition is ex- 
perienced from the indigenous masters (Assaus) who often set yp 
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opposition schools in close proximity to the Government schools, 
They have still the education of the bulk of the youths of the coun- 
try in their hands, their discipline is lax, and fees are levied in kind. 
As the subjects of instruction are congenial to the natiohal 
taste they still exercise great influence on the mass of the people. 
To overcome this difficulty they are appointed as under masters 
in the Government schools, and this seems to promise good results. 

The fees realised from the Vernacular schools in 1053 was 15,972 
Rs., and the net charge to the State was 40,478 Rs. The number 
of pupils in the Government School was 11,059. 

The whole department is controlled by a Director with a staff of 
clerks. His salary is 150 Rupees though the present incumbent 
gets only 100. 


The Taluq District Schools are held at the following places. 


Soocheendrum Quilon Girls’ 
Kottar Karunagapully 
Kottar Tamil Kartigapully 
Eraneel Mavalikara 
Neyattinkarav Chenganoor 
Culcoolum Girls’ Thiroovella 
Thiroovuttar Ambalapolay 
Velavencode Shertallay 
Culcoolum Vycome 
Nedoomungaud Cottayam 
Kottarakaray ~  Chunganacherry 
Sheraingil Paravoor 
Quilon Coonathoor. 


In the year 1050, His Highness the Maharajah was pleased to 
sanction a sum of 15,000 Rs. to be allotted for Grant-in-aid to ele- 
mentary Vernacular Schools. Rules were also passed for regulat- 
ing the grant. In 1053 this was supplemented by a further grant 
of 5,000 Rupees. 


The grants are declared open to all schools under’ whatever 
management which taught Vernacular up to a certain standard, 
and which showed an attendance not less thun 25. The grant is 
not to exceed 75 Is. to schools with an attendance of 40 or above, 
and 50 Rs. to those having an attendance below 49, and is calen- 
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fated to itieet one haif of the estimited silaries of the teaching staff. 

e@ payment is to be made bnif yearl? on’ the report of the 
Government Inspectors or dthet éfficers to whose periodical insped- 
tivn the schools are to be thrown open. Thé Agenciés' récéiving 
the grant are to make a report of tho progress éhce’ a year. The 
benefits of such a systeri' cannot but permeate éventually to the 
humblest classes of thé péople. 

For thé édtfcation of the Christian gitle chiefly of thé’ local East 
Indian famitliés, a schoct was optned! it’ HY Trevandram! Canton~ 
ment. With a view to place it oh an efficient fowting arrangeynents’ 
Were rhade through Mr. F. §. Maltby the late Biitish Residerit, to 
errgafé the services of a Lady from Burope in (101) 1866. Miss’ 
Abel was engaged. She arrived and toék charge of the school! in 
(1042) May 1867 from Mrs. F. D’Veigas who was then’ Mistress of thé 
school under the supervision of the Rev. C. Mead who had also super- 
vision over « fow Boys’ schodls in the Cantonitierit supported by con- 
tributions: Miss Abel workéd hard and with remarkable-zeal. Besides 
a south eduention in English ahd plain and fancy néédle-work, the 
inore advantéed pupils securé, for a small payment in additiit to the 
ordinary school fee, lessons in' Drawing, French, and’ Musit both 
vocal anth on the piano. 

About thie énd of 1043 she ré¥igned, and the’ Sircay’ was in’ éonse- 
quence obliged to obtai a compitent successér frony Europe. Miks 
Mainwaring arrived and: took charge in May favo. Ber minige-" 
nent was increasingly useful. But finding her health unequal; 
went home on furlough, and Miss Donnelly took charge in Novem-’ 
ber 1875 who after Miss Mainwaring’s return was appointed Assistant 
in the school. | 


Tie high daste Hindu girls ave taught by Miss Blandford under 
the auspices of the Zenana Mission School in Europe opened in 
+863. Miss Blandford does useful work in her school. To the 
maintenancé of this the Sirear contribites a sam of 62 Rs. a 
month and a freé house. She has been instrumental in’ diffusing 
English education even among the ladies of the Palace. A taste’ 
for the music and needle-work has taken root in the higher classes, 
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Tn the year 1041 (65-66), a Book Depit was algo established at 
Trevandrum. This was done to meet the difficulty expel \yoed. b %, 
stadenta i in having to procure front Madras almost every} ok of, 
which ihey stood in need. The Sifcat now ocutes book at its 
cost, and sells them to school boys and others at a Mere trifle 
above priine cust to cbver cbst of carriage. 


OBSERVATORY: 

The idea of the Observatory first ortainatéd frotfi Mi J. Cilde: 
éott in 1836, who was dt that tithe the Cortnhercial Agént to the 
State at Alleppy. He potnted out to the then Re sident Mr. Fraser; 
the advantages of dn Observatory at Trevandrum,.w ho browight. it 
to the notice of the then Maharajah, His Highness took the while 
subject into favorable chnsideration and resolved to open one: 

The building was planniéd and erected mde? the euperitfetidainve 
of Colontl Hotsley iu iX36, and was finished i in 1837. Mr caldé- 
cott himself was appointed Astrdhomer to tms State, and i he Was 
empotvcréd to furnish the Institutién with the best Instrunténts. 

Mr. Caldecott cohtinued in chirge till his death in Decdmbbr 
1849. Mri Allan Brotm, I'.1.8., was their appointed Director, atid 
he took charge of the institution in Jandary 1852. He made may 
additions and modifications in the bitilding: ot 

The Obsetvatory otenpies the cidst of a small Kill cdlebritted’ for 
the nfgififrcent view whith it commands and formed’ of the rock 
peculiar to India called laterite which is sufficiently soft to be éut 
into blocks. . 

Its hetght abové the sot level is 197 ft. hts Latittide i is 8 dégroes 
30 m. 62s, north, and Longitude is 76 degrees 59m. 45 8. 

From it the sea is seon from the south, to the wost, north-west, 
point of the horizon, bordored by « thick and’ continuous grove of 
cocoanut trees. The surfounding colintry is an ahernittion of hilt 
and valley, the latter covered! with’ rice fields frineed with plantain’ 
and otlrer palm trées, the former crowned by small devent buildings” 
the country seat of the Members of the Royal Family, officers of 
Government, &. Qn the east the many peaked ghauts rive up’ 
hike @ wall: 
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A’ temporary Observatory was also established on the summit of 
the Augustier Hill in 1853. This peak is 6,210 ft. above the sea 
jevel, and is conspicuous for its height and isolation among the 
peaks of the Western Ghauts. From this the whole of the coast 


from Cape Comorin to Cochin, and near to Adam’s bridge in the 
gulf of Mannar may be seen. 


The total cost of the Institution including the Director's pay 
amounted to Rupees 14,646 per annum. 


It was thought undesirable to maintain an institution which was 
of so litte general interest at so heavy a cost. 


In the year 1038 (62-63) the Sircar was determined, as the 
result of its own considerations and of advice from sources entitled 
to respect, to close the Observatory without much delay, the inter- 
nal being employed in winding up any important series of observa- 
tions which cannot be brought to an abrupt termination. 


The reasons for closing the Observatory are briefly as follow : 


The Astronomical instruments have become so far out of date, 
that observations made with them, cannot possibly be expected to 
complete in point of acouracy with those made elsewhere with 
instruments of recent construction. To procure a new set of instru- 
mente would of course prove, exceedingly costly, and the Sircar 
might well pause before incurring such so great an outlay in the 
presence of nearer and more urgent demands on the public Treasury. 


It is also to be recollected that the geographical positions of the 
Madras and Trevandrum Observatories do not differ so far as to 
mike it probable that two institutions so clesely situated will be 
able to effect more for science than one. A good portion of the 
funds saved by the closing may be cheerfully devoted to the further 
propogation of a sound and liberal education among the subjects of 
this principality. 

The year 1040 saw the closing of the Institution. The Director 
retired on a pension of 400 Rs. per mensam. Most of the instru- 
ments wore offered for sale, and some were sold. The transit, the 
equitorial, and one or two primary institutions were kept up to 
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ascertain local time, to aid educational purposes and soon. A small 
portion of the establishment consisting of a staff of Native observers 
has been retained for conducting ordinary observations in Magnet- 
ism and Meteorology. Mr. Broun was engaged in, Europe in pub- 
lishing his observations for a series of years in half a dozen volumes: 
The results of the observations of the Native staff were communi- 
cated to him from time to time for purposes of tabulation and 
investivation. 

The first Volume of Broun’s Observations was received, but he 
did not live to issue the other Volumes. ‘He died lately. 


d HE MUSEUM. 


The idea of a ieee at Trevandrum originated with Mr. J. A. 
Broun. the late Director of the Observatory. He was a ‘gentleman 
who in addition to his proper official duties greatly interested him- 
self in Science and Arts generally. 

In 1852 shortly after his arrival in Travancore, he suggested the 
desirability of forming a Museum to General Cullen the then British 
Resident in Travancore. He proposed to offer a part of a Bungalow 
oceupied by himself for the purposes of the Museum, The arrange- 
ment was acceded to by the Sircar, and the earliest contributions . 
were specimens of the rocks of Travancore collected by General 
Cullen. 

Some 12 years before this the Resident had pointed out in a most 
suggestive manner to the Madras Government, the advantages that 
the country would derive from the formation of local Museums in 
ditferent parts of the Presidency. In 1854 he received a reply from 
Mr. Balfour saying that the Government had acceded td the request, 
and offering his assistance in aiding in the formation of a Museum 
at Travancore if necessary. This sanction enabled the Resident to 
make a proposition to the Maharajah, tending to place the Museum 
on a surer and more satisfactory basis. 

In 1855, a Society was formed with His Highness the then Maha- 
rajah as the Patron, the Resident General Cullen as the Presidents 
His Highness the late Maharajah as Vice-President, and Mr. Broun 
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ps Secretary to the Society and Director of the Museum. <A small 
allowgnce was sanctioned by the Government for the maintenance 
of the establishment, Several of the Members, prominently among 
them Genpral Cyllen, Majgr Heber Drury, and Mr, Broun contri- 
buted valtighle papers, which were printed with the proceedings of 
the Society, But after some time it became dormant and latterly 
when spme of the Menjbers left Trevandrum, extinct. 

The building made avgilable for the Museam was an gld Govern- 
ment Bungalow vacated hy the Dixector of the Obseryatory on 
completion of 3 new hoyse, where jt gontinued to be located till 
the old bpilding was required to be removed in 1873 to make place 
for i naw edifice. fn 1839, H. H. the Maharajah sanctioned a sum 
of 2,000 Rupees for the purchasg of models pf machinery and 
scientific apparatus, and some photographic views were alsq secpred. 
Subsequent additions were made both by Goyernment and private 
contribptors, 


The Museum thoneefopward became entirely q Goyermment 
institution, the establishment consisting of a slerk on 50 Rs., 
2 peong on 7 and § Rs., and the charge resting pn a Curator 
whose office was honamry. 

Major Davidsgn and Rev. Mr. Pettigrew weye in charge, and 
made yarious improvements during their tenure of office. 

It was fesolved ip the year 1047 to pull down the Museum build- 
ing, and to erect in its plage ; a handsome structure, to answ er the re- 
quirements of the present d: lay. A sun of 70 000 Rupees was sanc- 
tioned for the work, and the plans were furnished by Mr, Chisholm 
whom Lor] Nppier 3 Government kindly permitted tg superintend 
the constuction, 

Its, foundation was liyid py Hig Highness on tha 20th pf March 
1873, immediately after the opening of the New College. It was 

Ci lied the Napier MuserM as a complement to the late Gavernar 
"of adres. 

_At was finished some time ago. The poof was covered with glazed 
files manufactured i in Tyyvancore. But ip the monsoon, the glazed 
tiles eg proved inefficient to protect the buildipg from weather. These 
were therefore removed, and tiles xpanulactured by the Engineer g 
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Department supplied their place. [t was lately occupied. The 
structure while it answers all the purposes of light and ventilation, 
retains some of the striking characteristics of native architecture on 
the Malabar coast. 

Last year an important change was effected in the charge of the 
Museum. The curatorship was abolished, and the management of 
the institution and that of the Public Gurdens was placed undér a 
Committee with the British Resident as the President and three 
European members one of whom is also the Honorary Secretary. 
A Superintendent on 100 Rupees was also added. 

This isa Muscum of Natural History ; Raw products used in tha 
arts and manutactures ; Implements and machinery ; Antiquities ; 
Scientific Instruments ; Objects of Art, &e. An institution like 
this cannot fail to be increasingly interesting guy ugoful in clevating 
the physical and meutal status of the natives of the country, especi, 
ally by inciting them to improved processes in the Arts practised 
by them. The specimens howeser are for the most part not such 
as are likely to be of any practical advantage in the introduc- 
tion of improvements. | 

ft is opon gratuitously to the publie daily. except on Sundays 
from 6} A.M. too P.M. 


The following are the principal additions which the Museum ro- 
ceived singe LOS, 

A Model Steam Fngine to explain the movements of the valves 
and pistons: several articles of silver and gold representing the 
shill possegsed by Native workmen in filigree work ; an excellent 
model to a scale of a Malavalee gr Nant house ; a churning machine 
an Hydroputt &c. were added tv the Museum in 103%. 

A fine compound micrascope, a solar microscope, a musical byx 
playing native airs, and an air-pump were added in 1040, 


Several specimens of foreign ornamental works in silver, ivory 
and sandal-wood, specimens of native workmanship ; an assortment 
of chemicals and apparatus, a few stuffed animals, a whale’s skull, 
an clephant’s tusk of tremendous size, revolving slereuscopes &e, 
were dled in 1Ldg], 
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A collection of the principal hinds of wood grown in the Travan- 
core Forests was placed in 1042. 


A lot of Maltese Jewelry in gold and silver was purchased from 
the Paris Exhibition, and a large collection of Indian fruits in Ivory 
were added to the Museum in 1044. 


A siderial clock, a musical chair, &e. were added in 1045. 


Some works in marble, certain inlaid marble articles, a model of 
guld maggot from Australia, serpent’s nests and eggs from Corn- 
wall, models in cork of Temples at Pestacumsix, busts, cut-glass 
imitations of remarkable diamonds, lacqured ware fiom Burmah, 
oil painting representing Hindu females of different castes, geolo- 
gical specimens from Europe, Pearl oysters and shells, were added 
in 1046. 

Some Oleograph and some articles of vesture from Rome were 
added in 1047. 


Some specimens of maible inlaid stone work in imitatation of 
those in the Taj, a collection of curiosities of shell-work and speci- 
mens of mare products were added to the Museum in 1050. 

An interesting collection of birds, some specimens of sculpture, 


a set of coins and embroidery fiom Baroda, were added in 10]2. 


A handsome specimen of white coral from Jeddah was added ta 


the Museum in 1053, 


Attached io the Museum there is a Publie Library. [It was at 
first instituted in 1880 with TH. HE the then Maharajah as the Puat- 
ron, the Resident General Cullen as the President. The building 
occupied by the Library was the present Travellers’ Bungalow. 

In 1856 aceaiding to the agreement entered into between the 
Covernment of Travancore and the Subseribers of the Library the 
said building was lent to che Sircar without rent for the purposes of 
the Travellers’ Bungalow and the Library was transferred to the 
Museum. 

fn 1805 Gie insiiuation was enriched by the tran:fer to it of the 


seientifie Wied ia 12} tine Roser utuEy. 
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According to the existing rule, All persons contributing a dona 
tion of 30° Rupees or more at entrance and a monthly subscription 
of 3} Rupees shall be considered Members and shali have the prior 
right to the perusal of all periodicals and new supphes of books, 
and shall be cligibie for election to serve on the committee of 
Managenicnt. 


THE PUBLIC GARDENS, 


Like the Museum the Public Gardens came into existence on the 
sugeestion of Mr. Broun. There was a good deal of ground around 
the Museum, he proposed that it shonld be converted intro Public 
Gardens. The project was taken up in right earnc = by the Sirear. 
The proposal was sanctioned in 1809 and Mr. Broun was asked to 
direct the formation of the Gardens. [fe drew up a plan and part- 
ly laid ont some paths, He then wert on furhy oh. In Jaly 1864, 
t Nuropean Head Gardener was engaged on a monthly salary of 
70 Rupees tu look into the execution of the Gardens. From. this 


tne HrOGress Wis inde. 


A committee of gentlemen with an Honorary Secrciary had the 
management of it afier Mr. Broun’s retirement, 


The Committee resigned in 1865. Colonel EL Drury, Major A. 
Drury and Major Davidson undertook its charge it succession and 
invintained with much credit 


Attache] to the gardens is a Zoological collection. Gaeverd 
Cullen presented at first a few animals to begin with, and in’ L862 
Tis Highness the Maharajah sanctioned the transfer of his collece 
tion from the Stables to the Gardens. 


Subsequent additions were made by purchase. exchanye, capture 
in the local forests, and presents from private gentiemen, and sumo 


by bi@ein the Gardens. 


It vields amusement aud healthfal recreation to the public. 


Several new plants and flower are reared every year from secds 
aud cuttings procure 1 fiem Bangalore and other places, 


a) 


Seeds of useful and ee plants and shrubs are alxo- proguts 
ed from Calcutta and other places. 

Whon Major Davidson left Ttavancore in April 1874, the Re 
Mr. Pettigrew accepted the post arid continued to push on improve- 
ments with zeal and vigor: Fle took a great interest in the work. 
He was relieved in the middle of the year 1053 h¥ Dr. Sperschnei- 
det who resigned in 1055. 


It is at present under the mhnagement of the Museum Com~ 


mittee. 


The Zoological collections consist of 


2 Tigers,’ I Jungle Pig, 

5 Lions, 8 Toddy Cats, 

3 Cheetas, T Hill Squirrel, 

Tt Rhinoceros, | 1 Arinadillo, 

t Malaya Tapir, 14 Brown Monkeys, 
1 Bear, ; 6 Black Monkeys, 
2 Sambur, 1 Bandicoot, 

4 Spotted’ Dect, 2 Alligators, 

1 Barking Deer. 2 Pythons. 

1 Mouse Deer. 2 Turtles. 


The Aviaries contain 2 Minus and a variety of handsome Ornithe- 


« 
logival spefimens. 


Tn connection with this Heading it may not be inapt to state that 
Uis Highness’ Government maintains a small Establishment of 
carvers inv Ivory urider the direction of a Brahmin who designs the 
paiterns and sees tliem exccuted paper-knives, paper-weights, glove- 
stretchers, umbrella handles, walkirig sticks, buok racks, tankarits, 
frames of looking-ylasses and brushes and other articles are carved 
with representations of Mythological subjects, Pagadas and other 
buildings, or of animals and natural objects and in tlie’ grotesquo 
style peculiar to Indian Art. The Establishment is Kept well sup- 
plied with work with orders from both within and out of Travan- 
éore. Works executed’ for high personages have been very much 
tppreciated, 


* 
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GOVERNMENT GARDEN AT PEERMADE, 


The Government continues to mnintain the Garden at ‘Pe ails 
It was first started in 1037 (1862) at the suggestion of Mi F, * 
Maltby the then Resident. 

It was chiefly intended for experimental cultivation of Cinchons. 
The name of the garden is Mary-Ville. The elevation above -the 
sea is 3,800 ft., and tho temperature is suitable. The rain-fall 
varies, The exposure is southward, and feceives fall blast of the 
S. W. Monsoon. 

Cinchona was at first in a thrivi ing conditi on. Half’ i dozen 
plants were given to each of tho Coffee planters on the Peermade 
Hill in order to furnish the means of extended culture. There were 
about 3,792 plants. There wore.also six vatieties of this cultiv rated. 

1,569 plants died in 1047 ; 1,127 plants were cut down in 1048, 
and 750 in 1049, 400 remaining. The Circhona planted in the 
jungles is reported to be in a better condition.’ Thus thé oxperi- 
nent in respect to this plant failed. , 

‘Toa was also tried. ‘the Neilgherry seed gormtinats freoly, and 
so docs also Bengal seed, There were 8,000 plants distributed frofa 
this among the owners of the neighbouring estates. Tea thrives 
well. It produced 829 Ibs. in 1049, and 422 in 1048, 


In 1050 the produce was 1,167 Ibs. and realised in ‘different priéos. 
Coffee Cultivation is carried on to recoup in part the loss on the 
experiments with Cinchona. 


The garden sutround the Residency to which this is an adjtmet.” 
The catent of land tinder cultivation is 24 acres of which 15 are. 
devoted to Tea; and 9 to Coffee and Cinchona. Exper imentally 
the girden has shown fhat it is not capable of growing Cinghona! 
but the Téa and Coffee may be grown. 


The garden bias consumed hitherto more thai: half a ig of Re.’ 
It being now established that Travancore is adapted to the cultivae | 
tion of Coftee and Tea the Government ought to try to extend’ the 
cultivation of these and other exotres. 
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His Highness’ Government has also purchased another estate at 
Palarivi for 10,000 Rs. last year with the object of muking ex- 
periment on the cultivation of Liberian Coffee and. Kitchen Vege- 

" tables. : 

Potatoes, Onions, and other Kitchen Vegetables may be grown 
in these estates enough for the supply of Travancore, which now 
depends for an irregular and dear supply. 

Apples, Pears, Grapes and Oranges have been tried but did not 
thrive. Strawberries, Peaches, Citrons and Pine Apples are thriv- 
ing well. Various kinds of Roses thrive well, but all other kinds of 
flowers thrive only during the fine-weather and die away during 


the Monsoon. 


@. The Medical Department. 


This depariment like some others in the State rose from a small 
beginning. About 30 years ago, there was only one Medical Insti- 
tution for the Public at Trevandrum known as the Charity Hospital, 
close to the Residency and in charge of the Residency Surgeon, 
who had an allowance for it. The Durbar Physician, then had, in 
addition to his proper dutics in connection with the Palace and the 
Dispensary attached to it, the charge of the Nair Brigade Hospital. 

Subsequently, the Charity Hospital was transferred to the Dur- 
bar Physician, and the Brigade Hospital to a local Mcdical Officer 
newly appointed. 


The Jails used to be in charge of native Physicians superintended 
by an Apothecary occasionally. The only out-station hospital 
which had oxisted from a long time, was that at Alleppy. 

Those at Quilon and Nagercoil came into existence only subsequ- 
ently. His Highness the late Maharajah’s Government was anxi- 
ous to see the benefit of good medical aid so far extended as to be 
within the reach of all his subjects. Large strides wore thereforo 
made in this direction. 


In 1039, a duly qualified Midwife Mrs. Ashton was engaged by 
the Government on a permanent pay, 
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In the following year a separate Vaccination department wad 
formed of which something will be said hereafter. . 


The want of a decent and commodious building to serve ag att 
Hospital was very much felt. In 1040, H. H.’s Government sanc- 
tioned the construction one at Kunnukuly in Trevandrum. The 
work was commenced in 1040 and finished in the next year. It is. 
a handsome stucture erected at a cost of nearly 18,000 Rupees, 
having accommodation for 50 in-patients, a Dispensary and a lec 
ture room. It was opened on the 9th November 1865 during the 
time of Dr. H. Ross. 


The arrangement in this Hospital is such that all classes can free- 
ly resort to it without prejudice to caste. The higher and Tower 
classes are accommodated in separate wards and cooks of caste are 


provided to prepare diet. Even Bralmins have sought admission 
aud derived benefit. ° 


Medicinc and medical aid are given gra*+ in the hospital and 
those who have not got the means are also fed. 


The Darbar Physician’s pay was raised to 1,100 Rupees in 1041 
on account of his multifarious duties. 


To extend the operations of the Medical Department H. H. the 
Maharajah sanctioned in 1041 an additional annual expenditure of 
20,000 Rupees to establish 12 more hospitals in different parts of 
the country, and to place those in existence on a better footing. 
Three of these are to be of a superior grade and under the charge 


of Apothecaries on about 150 Rs. a month, and the remaining nine 
under Dressers. 


In the same year application was made to Madras to permit the 
Medical officer attached to the Subsidiary Force at Quilon to have 
charge of the Sircar’s Medical establishment there giving an addi- 
tion of 100 Rs. 


In 1868 (1043) Dr. H. M. Ross resigned and Dr. AU. M. Ross 
was appointed in November of that year. 


Under Dr. Zs. M. Ross the department worked with great effici- 
ency. The improvements effected may be shown briefly in 1045. 
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there was one scale. of ‘allowances applying to Hast Indians and 
pnother to Natives. As this distinction was invididus and ground- 
_ Tess, an amalgamation and liberalization of the scales was consid- 
_ ered and a scheme laid down to place the department on a better 
footing and to ‘stimulate its efficiency, 

Another scheme was proposed for the better education of 

the subordinates, so as to fit them for the better discharge of 
their duties, especially for the more responsible duties attaching 
to the ‘harge of a station. The scheme provided for the educatiog 
of those already i in the service and those who may enter it in future 
by regular lectures in the various branches of Medical Art and 
Science. 
That the 8 Nair women sanctioned to be entertained as pupils to 
be trained as obstetric and sick ‘nurses, if they succeed in passing 
the qualifying examination, should be certified as Midwives and 
Native sick purses and ghould be stationed at the out-station 
and head-quarter with permission to attend to. 


‘That a Lunatic Asylum should be opened for the treatment of the 
insane patients who are by no means uncommon here. 

And that the accommodation in the Civil Hospital shonld ie 
extended. 

All these proposals were sanctioned, and the consequence was 
that the results attained tender the earnest and indefatigable labois 
of Dr. Ross, The tone of the Department was improved and the 
subordinates became awakened to a senso of greater responsibility. 
The ‘confidence on the part of the public ; in English Medical treat- 
ment also increased annually, 

The i increase scale of pay ‘came into effect in 1046. Revised 
scale of salaries regulated by service and certain periodical tests, 
and the rules for promotion were framed ‘and caine into effect in 
1049. 

Promotion from one grade tq another depends on length of ser- 
vice, and the passing of some periodical examinations up to the 
grade of Apothecary. . 


The rank and pay of Sub-Asst. -Surgeons are conferred on gest 
ge vacancies arisg, 


ab 

The Medical Studepts and Rupils : are trained by the Durbar Phy- 
sician, Medical officer of the Brigade, Supérintendent of Vaccines | 
tidn by a soties of lectures, &ce. , .. 

_ Appoint promotions aind dismiadnls of the rrofescional stait | 
ate reported and an santtioned by H. H.'s Government. e 

The Lunatic Asy lim and the Lying-in-Hogpital wete opened | 
during the tithe of Dri A. it. Rogs. 

Many ont-station Hospitals opened in the lay ge and . feinots 
centres of population make Travancore: so well provided with Medi-. 
cal Institutions that medical. aid i is nade acevssible to the bulk of 
the peopl and that there is hatdly any one part of India which 
with reference to its area is so well provided. 

The salary of tho Durbar Physician is 1,100 Rupees per mensuni 


with a freb house, 5 Rupees a day and 8 ee a mile tray elling 
allowance. 


The Stipetititchdent of Vaccination gets 450 Rs. plus 6 Annas 
a mile of trav oHling allowance. 

Sub-Asst. -Surgeons’ salutits range from 100 Rs. to 200 its, 

That of the Apothecary i is 70 Rs. 

ist Assistant Apothecaries got 55 Rs. 

2nd Class Assistant Do. get 40 Rs. 

3rd Class Do. fo. get 20 Rs. 

Medical Pupils from 12 to Aq ind 

Medical Students from 8 to 12. 


The Matron of the Lying-in-Hospital gets a salary of 50 Rupoes 
and a free house, and Obstetric Nursed cach 10 Rupees. 
The Medjeal subordinates at out-stations such as Shenkottah, 


Poonalore, Pebrmade and Cardamom Hills get also some ddditional 
allowance. 


th {880 (1054) there were, 6 Sub-Asst- -Surgeons, 5 Avsthiets: 


ries, (14) lst Class Asst. Apothecaries, (9) 3rd Class Agst. Apothe- 
caries, 4 passed Medical Papils and 4 Medical Students. 


At the’ Capital there are altogether 5 Hospitals—General Hos 
"pital ; Charity Hospital al; the Lupalic Asylum ; the Lying-in- 
Hospital ; and the Jail Hoopital 
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There are also subordinate dispensaries in the Maharajah’s and 
Eliah Maharajah’s palaces and in the Public Oftices and the Durbar 
Physician’s residence. 

At Alleppy there are three—Civil Hospital, Charity Hospital, 
and Jail Hospital. 

There are also Hospitals at out-stations at 


Quilon Shertallay 
Mavalikaray Parachallay 
Cottayam Warkallay 
Nagercoil Poonalore 
Pulpanabhapooram Moovattupulay 
Peermade Nedoomur eaud 
Alwaye Cardamom Hliils. 
Shenkottah 


The Lunatics aro regularly employed, the males in thatching 
the mudwalls, erecting the %roken outer wa'ls, digging pits, 
and planting fruit trees, the females in twisting ropes, repair- 
ing tattered clothing, watering plants, ard sweeping the premises. 

The labors of the European Medical Missionary of the London 
Mission in this direction are appreciated by the Native population 
and conduce to save the lives and alleviate the distress of many 
people of all classes. 

The benefits of European service cannot be more practically 
brought home to the people of the couniry than by the cure or miti- 
gation of discases, ® 

‘The total number of patients treated in all the hospitals together 
was 89,069 in the last year. 

Dr. Pulney Andy, M. D., a native of the Madras Presidency who 
had taken a diploma in Europe was appointed in the year 1041 to 
be Superintendent of Vaceination in Travancore on a salary of 350 
Rupees per mensum with travelling allowance at 4 Ans. per mile. 

Subordinate to him the Vaccinators are divided into 5 classes. 
There aro 34 of them. The Head Vaecinator gets 25 Rupees, 
Ist class 20, 2nd class 15, 3rd class 10}, 4th class 7, and Sth class 
5} Rupees. 

The tutal cost of this Department is about 1,000 Rupees a month. 

In 1053 a Proclamation was passed making vaccination compul- 
-wory on overy public servant of whatever grade. 
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In 1044 TT. T1."s Government also sanctioned a fund for distrihu- 
tion as batia to lymph subjects. This measure is already bearing 
good fruits as tending ta the maintenance by Vaccinators of the 
Vaccine verus in a better condition and as affording greater facility 
tor the extension of the prophylactic among the poorer classes of 
Ris Wighness’ subjects. In the year 105-4 the total number vacci- 
naced was 927172, ) 

The Medizad Department has also an establishment of about 70 
gervints, writers, peons, menial servants, &e. throughout Tra- 
rancore. 

The total cost of the Medical Department alone is about 50,000 
Rupees a vear. The contingent charges come to about 20,000 Rs. 
a year, The Medical Stores about 30,000, the Vaccination about 
10,000. The total annual expenditure of the Department thus 
ainounts to 1,10,000 Rupees a year approximately. 

The charge on account of the Medical Department in 1054 was 
99,253 Rupees being 5,308 Rupees more than that of the preced- 
Inge year. 


3. The Nata Brigade. 


This is an entirely local force, but usually officered by gentle- 
men detached from the Madras Army. 

As palace guards, as treasure escorts, ag guards at treasures, at 
frontier stations and at important Bankshalls, as escorts to the 
Sovereigns and members of the Roval Pamily during tours, as guards 
at the Jails atthe H[uzzoor and the other treasuries and on the 
Cardamom hils during crop season, the men of this force are very 
useful and discharge their duties efficiently. About the year 1417 
there remained only a remnant of 700 men of the old army of Tra- 
vancore whieh was disbanded after the war of 1800, This was of 
little utility. They were without arms or discipline, ‘These 70U 
men and afew mounted troops were retained as attendants on royalty. 

Her Highness the Rance, the then Sovereign of Travancore, 
was anxious to increase the strength and efficiency of her force and 
to haye a European gflicer to command it. Colonel Muure the then 
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Resident of Travancore proyfosed such a measure to the Madras 
Government. Jn the enrly part of the year (1819) 994 the Madras" 
Government sanctioned the proposal to have a Brigade consisting 
of 2,100" men under the command of English officers and also to 
increase the moynted troops to 50 men for ming & cavalry squadron. 
Two six-pounders and two nine-pounders were alsp attached for fir- 
ing salutes. The first offloer appointed v was captain 0. W. Gray. 

Captain Macleod of the 9th Rogiment M.N., I. was the first 
Madras officer who commanded the forces. 

Jy the year 1830. the term Nair Brigade was first used. 

These forces were first armed with firolocks. From the year 1838 
the Brigade was armed with Hint Fuzils, 

The force in 1826 was reduced from 100 men per company to 75 
men, and again j in 1830 to 70 men. The native commissioned off- 
cors were not reduced. In 1863 (1038) a further reduction of ona 
Sergeant, 20 Havildars, 20 'Nalguosgnd 260 Privates in the whold 
Brigade {ook place, and several of the dismissed privates wero pro- 
vided w ith poploimaentD in the Revenue and Police branches of 
the service, 

After this reduction the force consisted of 20 Qnedans; 21 Jema- 
dars,.83 Havildars, 83 Naigues, 1,185" Sepoys and 46° Drummers, 
Fifers and buglers making a total of 1,408 yen acne ‘the Artil- 
Jery ang the Band. The Artillery consisted of one Jemadar, one 
Naiguo and 25 Bepoys, and the Band of 1 a one Naigue 
and 20 Rcpoys. 

in’ the following yoar the captains recejved an jncrease ef pay. 
both being raised to 500 British Rupees. 
~ In the same year an inereaso of pay also was given to the men of the 
Brigade at the rate of half'a Rupee to every Sepoys and 10. ans. tc 
every | Naiguo at aa ayn yal cost of 8,000 Ks, This waa followed by 
an addition to th» pay of the Ni.tive offivers i in 1043. 

In 1042" as tho Puplig offjces were jy course of construction in the 
yicinity of the Parade grqund an nd Barracks, cer tain additions werc 
made to the Store buildings in the Contonyent plains, and they wer 
used as Barracks, A piece of ground iy that locality was levellec 
and niide a paride ground, 
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The arms of the Nair Brigade hgving been in use for upsvards of 
#0 years had become unsafe, a suppl of short smooth boye percus- 
sion muskets with sword bayonets was ordered and brought into use 
in 187] (4946) and these,were also supplied with black’ belés, 

The old flint njuskets were mostly broken up a small number 
only being reserved for the purpose of arming forest pe ] and 
others whose duties aro likaly to bring them into contact ot wild 
animals. 

‘The Nair Brigade Hospital was also finished and fe in 
this year. 

In 1046 (1871) tho scale of pension 1 was revise] and a snjul} increase 
made jn some cases. A new pension “rye was brought into for Ge. 
Till then the annuities were paid out of a fund se! apart. for the pur- 
pose and which was three per cent. of the pay: of the Native ranks. 
When tl this fund was absorbed supoyannuated men and those who 
were incapecitated for service by ill health. had still to be borne 
on the effactive strength till somo portion of the fund wits set free 
by casualties in the ligt of pensioners. To supplement this fund a 
eertain number of vacancies in the strength of the Brigade were 
loft unfilled. But even this fand wag found insufficient ani tho 
Gov érmment abolished tho same. By the new rules overy Bepoy 

ip cligible for’ ponsian an completi ing his 35th year of service ani 
men pronounced unfit “for | service hy au invaliding comnyittee are 
plso awarded pension ‘or gratuity according to length of gervico, - 

In the year 1050 the half pay pension which: wis proposed to 
be given to Nativ C officers on their retirement was sanctione dl. 

The Sergeant Ma jor who held the combined offices of Quarter 
Master Sergeant and Dr ill Instructor, having been repyrted to be 
yn: able to stand exposure to the sun, was relieved af his Drill, and 
the services of a Drill Instructor from the sritish were secured. 

At the close of the year 1053 (1878) His Highness the Maharajah 
was pleased to sanction a higher scale of pay to the tr oops to take 
effect. fyom the year following, 

By the new scale tha puy rises according to certain perigds of 
service completcd. The increase due amyanted in 1054 then tq 
1,264 Jtupees per mensum, 
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The average number of men on duty daily in Trevandrum during 
the past year was 273, There are permanent detachments 


At Alleppy, Cape Comorin, 
Thodupulay, Poothapendy, 
Unmanaay, Arumbnl.y, 
Yellancunapulay, Nagercoil, 
Shooshindrum, Quilcn, 
Kotianr, Shenkoitah, 


Tue total strength of this amount to 3 Native officers, 7 Havil- 
dars, 8 Ngigues and 98 Privates. 

The men of the Nair Brigade do not live in Imes. They occu- 
py their own houses which are greatly scattered xbout and many 
of them have to come 5 and 6 miles to Parade. 


The caste of the men of the Brigade is as laid by His Highness 
and belong to thé following sects. 


Iilum, Pundaree. 
: 
‘ Sooroopum, Mauran, 
Tamilpathum, Caroovalum, 
Pathamungalum, Vathee. 


On the whole the men are well behaved bai unfortunately appear 
to be much encumbered by debt. 


The dress of the Brigade is now exacily similar fo Buitish sepoys 
and they receive clothing as follows. 
BRCONU-OVOLY > datevece Gisunsiimneestevssstnceodvecne 2. COTE 
One pair woollon Trowsers every .ccccsesseeeeee 4 oy 
AMT OV OLY sseantyadesene teeesealecsecteeus 4: 35 
Ae CALPOE-OVOLY -saneenaensecetiewensnenetinweeeressy 45 
One Boat cloak Cvery ...ccccccssecsevsveeccceseeeeL 5, 
Susie’ CVETY seacsccdssecssvoccsecessessesscseseeenslO 55 
They find their own white and black cotton trowsers, white 
Jnekets and haversacks. Theso are supplied by the Brigade storey 
ata cost of Rupees 8, chs. 4 to each recruit. 
The clothing is procured from Madras. 
In 1873 a fire enving was handed over to the Brigade so that 
men Inighi be taught how to use it, 
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In 1051 Two 9 pounder Howitzers wore procured from the 
Maras Government to replace the worn out guns, 

In 1058 two Howitzers were sent to Madras to be rebouched 
Two guns old and unserviceable were sold for gan metal to the 
Madras Government. 

The Regiments composing the Brigade have rarely less than two 
parades a week under their respective Commanding Officers, the 
rogiments are also exercised toxcther as a Brivade. 

An Assistant Band Master was appoiuved on a salary of 30 Rs. 
in 100 4. 

The hicher scale of pay to the troops sanctioned in 1053 came 
info force at the beginning of the year LOS4. 

The expendivare on account of military was 1.65,725 Rupees in 
1004 being 14,542 Rupees sucre than the previous y ear. 


The following is the streneth (c. of the Brizade in 1035. 

Mojor W. D Brodie Nevbher, Comanndant. 

Mejor A. MacGoun Commanding Ist Dettalion and Artillery 
and also in charge of the Quarter Muster’s office. 

Captain W. Miler Commanding 2nd Battalion and in charge of 
the Band and the Siaff Oilicer. J. Sperschneider M. D. in Meilical 
charge. Two Subadar Mejors one for the Ist and the other for the 
2nd Battalion. A Band Master and an Assistant Master, The 
Uniform of the Ist Battalion is, Searlet—Macings, Niflo Green ; 
Lace, Gold. That of the 2nd Battalion is Scarlet—Facings, Bluo 
creen ; Lace, Gold. 

The native portion of the Brigade consists of 2 Battalions, each 
Battalion of 8 companies, and cach company of 1 Subadat, one 
Jemadar, 5 Havildars, 5 Naigues, one Drummer, one liter and 73 
Privaits, 

They aro as already stated armed with smooth bore percussion 
muskets. 

In the Artillery, there are one Jemadar, 2 Havildars, 2 Naigues 
and 25 Privates with 4 gun». (12 pounder Howilzers.) Tho Baud 
cousists of 1 Havildar, 1 Naigue aud 2 Musicians, 
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To each Battalion is atinchied otié English writer, ord Account. 
anit, oad Ratio. writer, § Company writers, che Apothecary, , one 
 PakRally, arid tb te Bholé Brigade tivo Sergednt Majors, ane inter: 
pretor, éne Huglish Clerk, die Befniadter| two Native writdrs, one 
Stére Sn erintendent, one Store English Clerk, orie Store Native 
Clerk, bie Milor, 5 aisha one Chuckler and.3 eee 


The fatlowing is i tist of eating Officers of the Nair 
Brigade tatters from the Almanae. 


Captain A. McLeod | pbaualeavaaneste 1B1s 
Captain O. W. Gray es satin dst July 1819 
Major 1 H. Farquharson wali sessestecees lst April 1829 
penta G: Farig ss Wen ddtigatiecounedeboae 30th August 1830 
iptiil Hi. N. Campbell svapuen heresies Qnd Dec. +1884 
Licut. (Bt, Captain) W.E. Lockhart. 29nd dura = 1848 
Captain (Bt. Major) J: Gunning.:....1ith Jan. 1844 
Captain (Bt: Majér) R! Shirreff .../..17tK Dec. 1843. 
Major &. A. Grail scdiesscsancasecas 22nd June 1890 
Captain (Bt, Lt. Col.) BR. N, Faunce...20th July isd 
Bhajot HL Deory ssssstesscsssssssvvseess 21st April 1862 
Major J. N. Macloati .....c-..tsee110th May 1867 
Captain (BE; Major) 8. V. Lennox... “th April 1869 Acting 
T6th Nov. 1870 
Major J. A. Ellis Sicaidenes deaigudieniesin’ 17th June 1872 
Major A. r. F. Bloomfield saislos es see on Abtitiz 
Major St. G. Caulfeild .........esse0s we @th July 1875 
Major A. A. Davidson sinvasuseahesterrees le ae 1876 Actin 


25th Leb. 1878 
M afor W. D. Brodie Ketchen... booee DOCH uly isid 


6. The Commercial Department. 
This Deputtiheht performs several important fanctions. It was 
otiginally intended for the sale of Pepper, and afte#wards of Carda- 
miom, Teak timber and other forest produce. As & trustworthy 


medium for sitpplying all valuable foreign articles of merchandize 
toguified for the use of the Palace and the State, its sphere of busi- 


. 
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ness though diminished on the abolition of Pepper Meaopoly extends 
_ed in wthér directions. 

It bonds Tobacco imported from Jaffoa &c., and stores Salt ine 
ported from Bombay. 

The Commercial Agent is thus charged with the direct pertfortae 
ance, or has the, responsible supervision of ‘many duti¢s bos ttiijy. 
directly or largely en the revenues of the State. He is aleo “iti 
charge of a Sub-Treasury wherein not euly are the proceeds of the 
Timber and Cardamom and those of the Salt and Tobacco Bank= 
shalls and the customs of Alleppy itself are received bat those of ull: 
dbankshalts north of Alleppy are also transmitted, All’ disbursee 
ments are made therefrom. | 

The pay of the Commercial Agont is 1,000 Rupees per sont, 
He has a Sheristudar on 85 Rs, four Knglish Clerks with salarioa 
from 34 to 56, two Sumprethies on #3 Bs. and 18 Rs each, a dosen 
clerks and accountants together with a compliment of Peons and 
other servants. 

The commercial dealings of the Department in the articks of 
Government monopoly wore as follows in 1054. 














Articles of monopoly. Candies. Ibs. Value. 
Cardamom Se 183 42 3, 21,950 
Bees’ wax - 9 67 3,818 
Dammer a 2 521 229 
Ivory and Scrivaloes ow l 269} 3,667 
Tea a » 6924 341 
Coffee ver Bushels 31} 180 
Sticklac mee 54 1 

emreeenntienetattenitishilinteds ne ontitinnticimmneae 


Total PPV vaevvewre 8,380,199 
Tirhber for Government works | | te i 
and those sold hy auction A 6,329 
fetched. j 








ae | Total...:.6d,B6,504 


et ie. Aa SE Sag - ob 
', Dhe charges on account of the deparineut ‘vere Rapees 41,550 
in 1054. ,. 
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10. Marine. 


There are altogether 18 Ports in this State. ‘Their names are 
gixen below. There are no separate Chowkeys or Customs. Estab- 
lishments kept i in four, Tayo are the small British settlements of 
Anjengo and, Tangacheri, The customs of these ports with thé 
other revenues are farmed by this Government. The only port of 
importance ara Quilon in the centre ; Alleppy i in the north ; and 


Colachel. inthe south. 


The names of the minor ports and the number of vesscls _ 
touched at each in 1054 are as follow : | 


Manakady weenie  awaie., ideas oe 

,,, Lengaputopm soeeee — teeen eens 23 
Poovar = sitee —baaedd:. dheess 21 
Vilinjum * aeeuee.  “Aahaaiy. « conti 20 | 
Poonthora er a oe s2 
Anjengo tenes a ee 18 
Paroor weeaee: . Rantyit  jpadeda 22 
Kayonkulum oes, cece cee ee 
Katur- q- ‘ese Shieh  ~gareus 18 
Manakodurm —eeseee neuen teens 13 
Monumbum sian ss. doses gece 36 
Rajakamupgalum ......000 cece tees as 

. Pirumethooray seco. eeeeee eae i 

Mangalum Aratpolay 9 eeeees sees ‘ 
Poracaud Aauee ane stakes ‘s 


¢ 


COLACHEL i is a rising Port. , It had a great name in:ancient:times 
as the Danes had formerly an ‘Indigo factory there. ‘It had declin- 
od since more important settlements sprung up on the Malhbar coast 
and trade was diverted.; It is again rising into- importance having 
become the | outlet for the Coffee produced in the southern range 
of the M@hiuts or Ashamboo. A Master Attendant was appottited 
for the Port in 1048. "Bout rules for the trade of the port'#¥ete 
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enacted inthe next year, and rposived the sanction. of His, Highness 
in October 1893... A survey of the Port. ee alscr mnt ihikgemeara 
ane coramenced to call in the year, 1872 (104d). | ried at bod 


Ths Tonnage of this Port i in 1054 was ‘as follows’: NO 


roe A 


Te No. Torin es 
2 J “oy OLS ‘ pe ae +4 fF 


re, : , Steamers eee » eee ,* 00 , * a , "e 39;919 rye ee 


Square rigged Vessels ...° 50 ' 4,766. 
Small crafts. «0. cee 22 . 9B5 .. 
Total:..... 44,610 °. 


The result of the survey by Capt. Chapman should that. there | is 
no shelter for shipping there and that the construction of a harbour 
would come to half as much as the Nadras Harbour. 


Quitow is the central Port. It was a place of considerable im- 
portance at the time of the Portuguese and the Dutch. It is now the 
outlet of the Coffee produced in the central or Shenkottah, and 
_Athirmalay range. The Tonnage of this Port in 1054 was a 


follows : 
No. Tonnage. 





Steamers seis oes 11 13,756 |. 
Square rigged Vessels... 39 3,139 
Small crafts... bes 49 5,548 ° 


Rutes were framed and passed in 1054 for the bont service in 
this Port. 

The survey of the Roadstead was undertaken and completed by 
Mr. Rohde in the same year, and he considers the general results 
satisfactory, as there is’no doubt that vessels especially Steamers 
can approach and anchor very close to the shore. 

The surf extends such a short distance that a screw ee Jetty 
would only have te be put about 150 ft. long. 

There are two dangerous Rocks but these can be buoyed.” They 
would aleo serve as foundation for two backwaters. | , 

A temporary Flagstaff was put up to commiuriicate with the 
vessels which visit the Port. fate 
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"* Sixdery is the prindiple port of Travancore. -'Tt is the seat of 
thd Conmmercial Agent's office who is‘alte ex-officie the local Mas- 
ter Attendant, Polfde Superintendent, Magistrate Conservancy 
Officer and Special Magistrate and Justice of Peace. This Port is the 
outlet for Coffee. predaced in the Northern or Peermade range of 
Ghauts. Here the Government disposes of its forest produce as 
Timber, Cardtimom, Bees wax, Ivory, Tea, Sticklae, Demmer, &c. 

It is said that the name of Captain Crawford of the Indian Navy 
ia Wentified with the prosperity of this port for the last 30 years. 


A Register of Meteorological Observations is kept up at the 
Commercial Office, and Weather reports are published regularly. 


_ & Regulation for the levy of reduced Port Dues was pasged in 
1860, and Rules were enacted for the Boat service in 1874. 


There is a curious natural smoath water in the vicinity of Allep- 
py kuown as ‘ Neercomb’ Harbour which retains its reputation as 
x perfect harhour even during the heaviest weather. Alleppy pos- 
seases this naturally smooth water harbour capable of sheltering 
ships of any size, and with all the advantages that the people of 
Madras and Cvulombo obtained artificially by paying heavily. The 
limits of this are never further from the town north or south than 
six miles. 

As there was no direct communication with them, it was onee 
proposed to connect Alleppy with the smooth water anchorage at 
Poracaud hy a canal, Tho line was surveyed and estimated by 
Mr. Sherman and his report went to establish the feasibility of the 
project, but the permanent advantage likely to be secured did not 
appear equal to the outlay which was reckoned at 2} lacs in round 
numbers while the mud bark which causes the smooth water ia 
itself shifting. 

In the monsoon of 1849 the senthern edge of the smooth water 
was about a quarter of a mile to the north af the Custom House at 
. Allepoy. Its progress waa constantly watched until now. It was 
then proceeding along the coast southward, and still does so. Its 
saathera limit now is a@ little to the south ef Poracaad, er 11 iiles 
south af where it was in 1849. Its length is about 24 miles and 
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extends out to sen a little over 3: miles to-7 fathoms fuside.af which 
4 ship runs.at once from a high sea inte perfectly siaelilix water. 
The area ja about 10 miles forming 9, horse shoe with.» high. spel to 
the north and south and high topping sex:to the wevtward:,..dée 
progress is regular and steady and never retrograde. Asi pri~ 
ceeded on its southern course, the land at.ence commented, to,.aQ~ 
croach upon the sea on the northern bait, while the roversd aper~ 
tion was observed on its southern borndary, where the.sea: dhortitch- 
ed on the land, giving the smooth area the sppoemnce of ite behtg 
inbayed. won Ww 
It is due to the accumulated mud which ooze inte the sea, through 
that porous soil from the muddy fields of Kotanad inlewd. ©) cu 
There is a little bit of a railway which connects the pier: with 
the town which proves itself to bg very usefal te the merchats 
though it is not. mach used by them in carrying ordinary produge. 
Jt is of essential service to the Government im carrying. =e 
and Salt from the Pier to their respective bankshalls. é 


There is also a canal connecting the town with the backwater. 
Tt runs throngh the middle of the town with roads and ghauts'on 
the two sides. It is kept in an efficient and healthy order in every 
respect, This gives such a great facility to trade that merchants, 
traders and shopkeepers all pay heavy prices to get adjacent houses. 

On the ships visiting the Port, on the tramway and .Pier a 
Government levies a small toll. it dtd 


In 1054 the tramway receipts amounted to 6,919 Rupees, the Port 
Dues to 6,236 Rupees and the Pier receipts to 6,409 Re. 


There was been steady increase in the number and tonnage, of 
vessels which cleared at the Port in 1054. 


1053. 1054. 
Vessels. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage, 








Steamers eeeeeseseeeesseee 109 117,918 110 129,00 

Sqaare'rigged Vessels... 48 17,178 * 36° °13,220° 

Sountl craft ...... seeeeee 147 12,718 ““$a5 rs6d8"" 
(hte ee tb aa 
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. hive ight House aap constricted by Mr. Crawford in 1862. ‘This 
fv invintnined in’ 2: state’ of thorough: efficidney-and is ia thorough 
avorkingdrder ‘and owing ta: the exceptionally feng. distance’ ‘dt 
rwhich the Ngktis vidible, yic. 22 miles'is of the greatest service'to 
the mariners.::. The Oatadropirie light-employed for its Hlumination 
-procuretl from Messrs. Stevenson and. Co., ee ‘at a cost of 
-B 1,667 gives the greatest.eatiefaction, = 

Phe Bier was completely destroyed in the éyclone at: the ud of 


May ‘lent. A’ temporary Jitty: is new-constructed. The stractare 


of an iron screw Pile Pier was recommended and sanctioned. ‘This 
is now in. cetree of construction. But the temporary Jitty proves 
now very useful ta the, trade affording much ‘facility for landing. 


: "His. Highness’ Government proposed-the organization of a Marine 


' Department placing the three Ports df Colachel; Quilon and Alleppy 


~ 
Nee 


‘ainder one superintending agency whose duty would be to collect 


ad drrange returns of the shipping, receive reports of Vesséls 
arrived and departed, ‘see té: the enforcement of Port Rules and in 
short to generally direct the work of the Master Attendants and 
Mr, Rohde the Master Attendant of Alleppy, the principal Pert to 
have the general direction. 


A reference was received from the British Indian Government 


‘regarding the extension of their Regulations for the prevention of 


eollisions at sea to ships belong to Travancore. His Highness’ 
Government recognising the necessity of the measures proposed 
iatimated its readiness, and it came into force soon after. 


Mr Rohde proposed certain modifications and additions to the 
directions for Vessels arriving at Alleppy, and suggested their appli- 


~ gation to all the ports in Travancore. The proposal is now held in 


abeyance. 


# 


DIRECTIONS FOB VESSELS ARRIVING AT ALLEPPY. 


1. “The Commanders of ships are requested on the arrival of 
thejr vessels to deliver into the Master Attendant’s Office a true 
and, gomplete Manifest of all the goods and Merchandise Jaden on 
board of their vessels. A form of the Manifest required. will be 
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furnished, for theiy, gaidance on. application. Previous, Yo any 
or Vessel having; any transaction with the abore, the Page inom, 
and every ether credential concerning their Ship. or Vemel; guts, 
delivered, into the Master Attendant’s Offica. . If the ies 





be in ballast, it is to be reported accordingly... __. i Stig roe 


§. Goods landed, ox attempted to be landed, - ‘before the 
regularly ¢utered or which have not, been, entered in the i 
shall be charged double duty.. The same is epplipable, ta, a 
exported: under similar cirgmmatances. .. ... 

8. Applications for Port Clearances, should is sie Poe 
10 o’clock.a. m., and 1 p. M. the day previous to ssiling, .to enable 
them to be granted by 4 o'clock, after which hour, none will ube, 
given. Applicants for Port Clearances should furnish the. Custom, 
House with an export Manifest of all Cargo shipped on board their 
Vessels from this Port, specifying the names of the, Vessels ana 
Commanders, soris of goods, marks, and- numbers, quantity ; ox, 
weight, shipper’s and consignec’s names, and, we names of the Fort 
or Ports bound to. 

4. Port Clearances will not be granted to Veaual: antil. ‘ail 
demands on account of Boat-hire, dc. had been adjusted. is 

5. No shore Boats are permitted to put off to tho shipping 
after sun-set unless in case of emergency, and by special permission 
of the Master Attendant. ce 4 j 

6. Commanders of ships are strictly prohibited from throwing 
stone or shingle ballast overboard. in the roads. Boats for the pum 


pose of landing the seme willbe supplied on application... 
7. Any further information or assistance will be gladly Sioned 
on application.” «:; Pe ge ee 


a ‘ wm oad 7, PR Sf fag me eye tive 
DigegTioNs FOR SHIPS BOUN) FROM THE, SOUTHWARD, gj h 

THE Bay or Bayeas; on COoROMANDEL COSI. eee 

| ) TO ALLEPPY I THE S,-We MONSPONe 5 ety styid 

« Saree bound to Alleppy, framany of the aboye anentomed, glance 

in, the 8. Wi. Monsosn, should follow the. disectivns-giyen dy; Home 
bargh, for “Ships boand froin. the: Bay: of Bengals 4a Bombay, or 
other places to the‘sweatwaid, during the ii Wa~ Monpqom’ savsdad 


=» 
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Having ordssed the Equator well to the westward of the Mala- 
dive Islands (68° I.) a ship should steer North until in the Lati- 
tude of 9° 30'. She should then run due East for Alleppy, making 
an allowance for a 3 knot southerly current after passing the paral- 
lel of Kalpenny Island. 

Alleppy Flagstaff is in Latitude 9° 29' 48° N. and Longitude 
76° 18°45" E. by Lieut. Selly of the Indian Navy measured from 
Bombay—the Trigonometrical survey placcs it in Longitude 76° 
23' E. The anchorage in the roads during the S. W. Monsoon 
is with the Light House from N. KE. to KE. N. E. in five or 6 fathoms, 
water. In the fair season from October to May, vessels may anchor 
in 3 or 4 fathoms with the Light House bearing E. by. N—the 
soundings are very regular. 

Ships from Colombo or Tuticorin bound for Alleppy in the 8. W. 
Monsoon should on leaving Colombo roads, be in good sailing trim, 
and have good sails bent and be prepared to encounter bad weather. 

Fron Colombo roads, a W. N. Westerly course should be 
steored close hauled for the Coast of Tinnevelly. Should the wind 
have sufficient southing in it, advantage should be taken of it to 
round Cape Comorin well to the southward. After rounding which, 
it often happens that a Ship will carry the southerly wind all the 
way up the Coast, at all events, a ship which sails moderately well 
by the wind, after having rounded Cape Comorin will always be 
able to make the passage to Alleppy or Cochin in 8 or 10 days, 
there being ofton a favourable current along the Coast to the 
Northward, with very often a slant of wind from the South, and a 
ship having good sails bent and taking every advantage of the 
shifts of wind will be ablo to make a much better passage and 
with less wear and tear than by the Southern route. 


A large ship coming from the Northward ought not to come 
under 7 fathoms if drawing much water, until the Flagstaff or 
Light House bears to the Hastward of §. E., as there are some shoal 
patches with only 4 fathoms on, in shore of these soundings. In 
like ‘manner, vessels coming from the Southward should attend 
carafully to the lead when in with the land, and not come under 13 
fathoms off Quilon, which is the depth close to this dangerous reef ; 


ou. 

to the. Narthwatd- of oe a thie Coss, - — he approached 
to 7 fathonis, * - a regio tp on, fy 

* Alloppy ‘anay. be known fromi-the offing by tte Light: House 
erected close to the Flagstaff, the:light from which was: first exhir 
hited: dn the night of the 28th March 1862.:..The light is ofthe 
holophotal-description, and is: kapt burning ,every night, from the 
departure of day light to the return of the same ip the morning. 
It is revolving, producing a bright flash once in every minute and 
is visible in ordinary weathet 20 miles. | ere 


Ships may procnre water from a well a the beach, a 
vegetables and fruits can also be obtained generally in et 
Fish is plentiful, and ofthe bost — and variety, and other 
supplies equally abundant. ak ya 

In the N. BE. Monsoon .or..far season fram Nitenke: re April 
the weather.is favourable fori pracceding to or from Colambe. The 
N. 5. Momsooi: sets in about the cud of Ovtucer or beginniag of 
November, generally with thunder, hghining and heavy: reia fram 
the land for a few cvenings—bv ue end of November the weather 
ix fine, with regular land and sua }reeaes all along the Malabar 
Coast. The land wind otf Guiion blows with considerable force 
usually setting about 1, M, continuing during the night and 
up to 10 or J) a. M. when it dies away and is followed by the sea 
breeze, from W. tu N. W. veering to north until the evening. | 


KiSxYAcooWAREE or Cape COMORIN by the great Trigonometri- 
cal survey is in Lat. 8 4° .N, Long. 77°36: 45" E. Lieuta. Hether- 
tay. Powel and Nelly, lute Indian Navy and Mr. Franklin R.N., 
placo it 4 miles further Westward viz. 77° 82' 80" KE, It is high 
water at the Gape on full and change 0°30 p. mu. The Cape is low, 
to the §. BE. of the Point and within a mile ef it, isa high Rock 
with two others adjothing on which the sca breaks. Near the point 
to the Westwanl is a Pagoda and a little to’ the Westward of it is 
the Residaney Bungalow. About 4 miles N. W. 4 N, from the 
Cape stands‘a high Conical ‘Hill, which is the first‘land seen in 
coming from the Southward, and is the most Southern of the (shant 
«Mountains: ‘The Coast ia safe to approach to 10 fathoms. . Theye 


is geherelly a high surf breaking along the Beach brit in’coasting 
along, it is better not to come under 22 fathoms whichis the dépth 
ebout 5:miles off shore pérticularly: mina thie: = “and ail in 
orcas of the Crocodile Rock. ': 

“" West’ & little northerly from bake iilaile distance 16 shite, 
Ties the ‘Crocodile Rock upon which the sea does not dlwaye' break 
being covered at high water—it’ has 16 end 17 fathoms ‘elone to. 

Cuppearorsum Point bears from the ‘rock N. E. 3 N. distance 
2 miles. Adunda- Islet on the same bearing, distance 1} miles 
and Kotah Talet N. by W. 3 W. a little over 12 miles. ‘There is 
a sate | passage between the Crocodile Rock and these Islets, -by 
keeping“ rather closer to the Crocodile. There’ is ‘also a passage 
between these Islets and Cuddeaputnum Point, but a good look out 
should be kept from the masthead in passing through either, as 
the Crocodile and the dangers in the inner passage cannot be seen 
from the deck at high watery. The Crocodile is in Lat. 8° 5‘ 30" 
N. Long. 77° 16' 20" E. Cuddeaputnum Point is steep and like 
the neighbouring shore has a red appearance. A light is now 
exhibited from the point on a square built masonry tower. 


CoxacuiL or CoLacnrit Toray 5 miles N. W. from Cuddeaput- 
num Point is the rising Port of Colachel ; there is a Church and 
a Flagstaff on the beach, Lat. 8° 10: 45"' N. Long. 77° 13' 30" E. 
The anchorage in the roads is in from 8 to 8} fathoms. Four small 
Islets near the beach afford shelter to the cargo boats shipping 
Coffee or other produce, a ship therefore, calling here to load, 
.-ghould anchor to leeward, so as to give the boats the greatest fuci- 
lity for reaching the ship with their cargo dry. A Buoy marks a 
‘yook on which one of the Steamers swung shortly after coming to 
an anchor, to load coffes in 1873 but it is inside the foul ground 
line as laid down in Capt.<Selby’s chart of this coast and it is the 
Jatest survey 1850 and 51. It is possible that steamers could find 
& safo anchorage inside of the rocks above water off this Port. This 
oowld be easily ascertained by having the ground carefully swept 
im order to:ascertain whether there is foul ground inside of them 
‘and in the passage North of them, also if a safe entrance is to be 


a 
found to the seuthward of them. If the examination is fyvourable: 
and there is sufficient reom for a steamer to swing, roand .when 
inside, the advantage to Government and all concerned will be, 
complete. The gap between the two rocks could: at little cogt 
be filled up with Beaton if necessary. If there should not, be raom. 
to swing, the ground being otherwise free of rocks, it would. only 
be a question of moorings head and stern. Ships’ Boats should 
never attempt to land on any part of the Coast from Cape 
Comorin up to Quilon, as there is at all times a heavy surf on. 


the Beach. 


TENGAPATNUM=-About 5 miles N. W. by W. from Colachel ie 
the Town of Tengapatnum Lat. &° 13' 80" Long. 77° 10' EB. Of 
the mouth of the river (south of it) is the {sland of ‘/uniyelpan-pat 
or Eniam having a Church and other buildings on it--there are 4 
other Islets with rocks above and under water near to it. ‘The 
river is navigable for boats in the rainy season from June to Octo~ 
ber for some distance inland. A considerable trade, principally fd 
saltfish, is carried on from this placa and other villages along tlre 
Coast with Ceylon. 


CovaLusm or Rutrera Pott in the charts, is higher than the 
adjoining low land, from which it runs up terminating in a high 
Bluff. There is a small Bungalow on the top of it which may be 
seen in passing. The Coast between Tengapatnum and this is 
bold to approach having 18 to 20 fathoms 2 miles off shore. 


TREVANDRUM or TEEROOVANANTAPCORUM. The seat of the Goverr~ 
ment and Capital of the Kingdom of Travancore is about 24 miles 
East from Shangoomoogum on the sea Beach. The Fort cannot 
be seen from the sea, but a Flagstaff* stands about the centre.of it 
opposite the palace, another further to N. E. ‘is at the British 
Residency ; ov a Hill to the North of the Fort stands the (beer- 
vatory and can be distinctly made out in passing by. its: three 
Domes. Very few Public Observatories in’ Kurope hate den so 
well found in Instruments and all by the mest celebrated: makers. 


"© Since destroyed by lightning. 


WE 


It te fy Lat. 8° 30! 85" N, and -Long:-77* EB. Phe cotmtry areeed: 
id'édttemely ‘héeantifal'tind viriefated::' Bist row Prevandram abut 
T ‘milés is ‘x “remarkable romé”Conieal Hilt-.catled Narivant,. ov 
Bringal "Hit in the charts, and forms ‘x’ good! swatk Yor this pavet 
of the cdait' being ‘easily distinguished from : the other hills isying 
like it, bétween the Ghauts and "ie Coast. The ‘Ghauts' here--are 
very high rising over 6,000 feet. - ' ae wm, 


‘AxieNco or Uncurs Tyxker. The Fort ix in Lat. 8°'39" 404 
N. and Long. 76° 45' 15° Ei—once a place of conside rable im- 
portance and earliest settlement of the late Hon'ble FE Hist ‘India 
@ompany on the Malabar Coast. Orme the Higtorian was born 
here, and here resided Elizabeth Draper to whom Sterne addressed 
his letter to Eliza. The first British Resident to the Court of 
Travanoere, Jolin Toller, died and was buried ere in 1777. The 
Fort was deserted some time prior to the commencement of the 
present century, the lower mast of the old Flagstaff still stands om 
the North Western angle of the Fort. The town is to the North of 
it, and a large Roman Catholic Church with some ancient monu- 
ments principally Duteh, but the place has a forsaken appearances. 
It is not easily distinguished from the offing, being hid by cocoanut 
‘trees. ‘There is yenerally a heavy surf rolling in on the shore, and 
the place offers no inducement fura ship to anchor, fresh water 
‘not being procurable, and the dachorage inside of 10 fathoms foul 
‘and rocky. 

Workcntna. Immediately tothe North uf the Anjengo River 
- rises the Warkulla Cli? to about 200 feet, extending along the 
Coast to the Northward 6 miles. Trom thenee an inland navi- 
guble water edinmimication extends by, means of eanals, the large 
edtuaries at Quilon, Alleppy «nd Guchia, up se: Ghowghaus, a dis- 
taned of: over 130 imiles,.and at a trifling cost pould be made sv 
te the Mudras. Railway Station at Tireor 48 miles -distant ;.as, 

‘shaving. the 8, W.Sflonsoon eargo béata. go to that point an- the 
o@fadras Railway::. The Warkalle . Cliffs. ane/ new: being tunaelled 
teroagh) and ‘will, when complétad, connect Ahis: eter ¢onmmunica- 
tion with Trevandritm from whence there is a canal to-Wurkulla, 
being fer the moft part a natural Batkiwater and separated from 
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the.sea-Hya@ and:: bank wairying! rota 20, few. yards. dv 5. teiles) in 
breadth,.aud:tupon which all-ihe Sen..Port Towns of tbe: Qoast are 
situated. he estuaries too;.carry considerable depths throughous, 
and:in many parte reach fay inland, into whicl all the ..watershed 
ofthe country: is reosived: amd. the riven being more or leas navigable 
for considerable: distances.iniand. Travancore has..thus rare netur- 
at. facilities to the. development of .her wealth.and cemmeroe 
which few other odantries possess, and no system ne sia aaa 
attain to. oi 


, . it ' 

quiton. The Flagstaff in Lat. 8° 53) 300 N, Long. 76° 36' B, 
by Licut. Taylor I. N., a place of considerable importance in the 
time of the Portuguese ald Dutch, and also’ during’ the Ffonirable 
Hast India Co.'s Government of India. A considerable Military 
force was kept up bere until 1832," when the station wis reduced 
to one Regiment. It exported a considerable quantity “Gf cloth 
and indigo, bni this branch of industry, and te general tinde’ of 
the place as much fallen off. The point near the Flapsthff runs 
out a little in the sea, and is higher than the Coast North and 
South of it. Three quarters ofa mile §. EB. of the pomt is'a reef 
with 4 fathoms close to. The anchorage is ‘with the Mapstaft N. 
to N. by E. in 8 or 10 fathoms, sinall vessels anchor further zs the 
S. FE. of the Flagstaff and roef in 5 fathoms. — -e 


(rreat caution is necessary in approaching this part of the coast, 
asx an extensive reof and detached rocks stretchy foom the South of 
the point 3 miles to seaward and 7 miles North to dveker or Ibic 
River. A ship therefore in passing or working: along the coast 
should keep the lead going, and not come under 12 futtioms, as that 

.is. the dupth close to this dangerous reef. With a. fair wiad and 
not bound to any part ef the coast, 22 to 24 fathoms would be prn- 
dent sowndings to preserve from Cape Comorin to the North of the 

Quilon reef, as these ‘soundings will carry a ship ell: clear . of .. the 
Crocétile Rock. A Jight house.iv beg ibuilt on ‘Cadea Patnum 
'Poiht te mark the vicinity of the Croeodile.cdanger, but ‘f the Lead, 
Latitude avid. Kook out.” should never bo telnxed,.particularly in the 
#icinty of dangers and when ‘sianding. i tor ‘the = oye 
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iTheiship “Lady.Hodgkinsom’ from England bound to Bombay 
with: Troops, and a valuable cargo, on'the forenoon of the 22nd of 
Devember 1858 (the finest month in the year) while standing along 
shore to: the .Northward with the land wind and. smooth water, ran 
on the wside of:the Quilon Reef and bécame a total wreck, . It was 
said a.leadsman.was in the chains, if .so, the lead must: have been 
ever-hove, as-the ship was. not more than 800 yards from the shore 
and forsometime in little more than her own draft of water. 

The coast from Ivica River North to Alleppy is fringed with 
cocoanut trees and is safe to approach to 7 and 8 fathoms 3 or 4 
miles off shore. 


PORCAUD.. Porcat and in the old charts Porca is in Lat. 9° 21' 25" 
N, Long. 76° 95! B :—was a place of considerable importance in 
the, time of the Portuguese and afterwards of the Dutch. The fac- 
tory, was washed away by the sea in 1742, a canal running with a 
few yards of the ‘beach connects this place with the Backwater. Off 
this place, i is the present southern limit of the remarkable smooth 
water for. which Alleppy has been so long celebrated. Indications 
of shifting its locality continue, as the smooth water spot about 3 
miles to the North of Alleppy appears to be increasing. The change 
will not, however, be so sudden as not to admit of atnple notico 
being transmitted to Navigators and all interested in the trade of 
the he 


Cuztrroavp, a village 3} miles North fram Alleppy Lat. 9° 32: 
3% North. Long: 76° 23' 10" Bast, is at the Southern limit of an 
extent of smooth water which has been observed formiug for the 
past five Monsoons, presenting the same general features as that 
now at Porcaud.. -To the Northward and Westward of the village, 
the sea breaks-in 5 to 6 fathoms in shore of which it is calm with a 
soft bottom. From a remote period, Alleppy has been known to 
Navigators as x natural harbour of refuge, and the following account 
of at is extracted from Penkerton’s Hast Indies. “Capt. Cope says 
‘Mud Bay is a place that, I believe, few oan parallel in-the world. 
‘ It lies on the shobe of St. Andrea, about half a league out in the 
‘sea, and is open to.the. wide occean, and has ueither Island ner 
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$ Bank; to break off ‘the fores of thé billows, which. qoma ralling 
‘with geeat vidlence in all other paris of the Consh: in; tea..South- 
* West. Monsven, bat.on. thesbank of Mad, -lose. thempelyey in, a 
monet dnd ships lié on it-as secure as in the ‘best barbour, withr 

* out motion or disturbance.” eo ee gat 

't The*centrd ‘of ‘this srhooth water: anchorage, is now 6 nee to 

the South of ‘the Light Hoase,.and the following: directions :are 
published for the guidance of Mariners seeking shelier.in. — 
anchorage. a ae eee 

The anchorage is marked by a Red Buoy in 4} fathoms low 
water spring tidgs, 

This buoy is removed on the 1st November every year and ‘re- 
placed during May. 
Ships running for the anchorage should, after sighting the Buvs, 
keep along in T' fathoms until it bears well to the Hastward, when 
, they « can run in and anchor to leeward either‘to the Westward -or 
in shore of ti, in 5 or 3 fathoms of water, eer —_— the 
moorings of the Buoy a clear birth. ; 

During heavy gales in the 8S. W. Monsoon the sea ate in 6 
fathoms West of the Buoy ; inside of this, it is at once calm. The 
bottom is soft mud and the soundings very even and regular. A 
quarter of a mile inside the Buoy thero is four gradually shoaling 
to three, two and one fathoms 60 yards from the Beach. ~~. ‘ 


In coming to an anchor the Officer in charge should see thitt the 
anchor is clear and the chain stopped up clear of the stock, and to 
let go orly after the ship has gathered good stern way. If the ship 
has put in distress, or is to remain any ame thé" whole table ‘shout 
be given. a ie 

Severe yales of wind are liable to happen on the Coast” in’ April, 
May and June, also in October and November ; a careful attention 
to the Barometer, particularly if the maximum and minimum’ pres- 
sure be daily registered, will always give sufficient warning | of the 
approach of these storms, to enable ships on | tHe Coast dr in Cochin 
_Foads to seek shelter at Narakal or on the Mud Bank ‘63 ‘thilés sonth 
of Alleppy. The 8. W. Monsoon setg in at “Alleppy phneralty in 


& 
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sed paghiewiag-of Tuner fdch Bt Wi wadibleses rith.: guoad yialedind 
wibiaiod with theensdld> dnd Hletniong retit shienrtsBor sammy aye 
tack dre Mousboue have siét bees av!ragitlarcand lige onin Mantilk 
thie saiadt pidbiably ‘Fratin the targe tnsts ob Lorsle Selleds end ska 
mense grass fires. “were dinterh in gebroert dny 
- The makinram height) of-the: Basameter.at.AHeppy,coenrsat P40 
aan eal; sed the rhinimum at 4 0.5 and £-4QP-M 502 6 2 
bie fontra) direction of the Wind during. the §;cW.. Monsece: at 
Alleppy is from W.N. W. to N. W.” 


ary 





| 11. Revenue ee ecy Bs alah 


A Sey a ae wpe te, ‘ 1 Wapkie 


This is attached to the Dewan’s Catcher and ie sy, da 
his orderg... .; 

it ven organised. in the. year 1865 (1040) to, make professionel 
surveys fort land. granted, for Coffee cultivation, ois 


Lie 


{Tee qstablishment consists, of a Sarveyor ona monthly salary, af 
254 Rs, plus a travelling allowazoe of 76 Re. a month, gn. Assistant 
Surveyek,on'1 22. Rupees. plus trayplling allowance gf 30 Rapegs a 
month, ene Detail Saryoyor on, 40 Ba. plus travelling allowance, of 
40 Rae. month, 3. Drayghtemen: at, 30 Ry. each, 2 Computors at 
30:Ba: cach, &-Ameens at 8 Rs, pach,; one Duffadar , on 9 Re. and 
20 Measurers at;6.Rs.,aac aud 4 Peons. ae a 

-, The operations -of the e department, were mostly 3 in connection with 
Coffey Kigtates. Bat it was algo engaged , in coustrucflig map’ of 
the mare;iraperjant ‘towns, ‘makinig plans of disputed’ boundaries, 
ic. when, the Mensoan prevents Operation on the Hille. © oe 

The towns of Paar and Alleppy have already been surveyed’ on 
a large, scalt, reduced to a convenient size and several huifidred 

im og lithon iphed. ee ae ee ee ae a Ry wt gat 
copies, ware Hi li a? ig 

The aurvey, 0 f the t e tow. oma of Trevandram aiid ortaken by it’ soihe- 
time back, was, bees a. successful comp Yetion ti 1649 and ‘thas 


angele’ &, long felt want, pa bates xp p of the" Cag ‘Bad 


* PAV ade ge ead s 
aah fi ' . 1 uth da {eG a(t ay ¥ iy the "Defi it " iil Yn 
Varionp, Ofher Mjapy were Gf os» also Te, dor ane BF ee ad tol 1S 


organisation ta the shape of maps, 


“ a 
div 


In 1054, Survever Mr. cArkilie with s portion of his staff was 
detached on special! work in connection with the bouadary dispute 
‘between Travancore and Cochin. 

The annual expenditure on account of the establishment is about 
10,000 Rupees in round numbers. 


12. U'nyell, 
or 


Lhe loeal Postal Depyartinent, 


This was in former days maintained for the State service only. 

It was, about the vear 1036, thrown to the public, and the system 
of levving a postage introduced nearly on the British Indian model. 
This proved to be a great boon. ‘Thene were at that time only 44 
stations. 

In the vear 1038, a staf! oF four inspectors was entertained and 
letiers were cparged with postage according to a better regulated 
scale of weicht. 

From this time Unjell Stations were cradually multiplied, and 
postal communication was eatended to every part of the country 
according as it was called for. 

A system of repistration of letters, &e., was Introduced in the 
year 1O4E, as it was decncd necessary te secure the transmissoin of 
lerters, and to trace them easily from one office to another. Letters 
are reaistered on payment of seven Chuckrums or a quarter of a 
Sirear Rupee in addition to the ordinary Unjell fee. 

The greater part of the work done by the Unjell Establishment 
is the curiage of official letters which are free. Hence, the Sircar 
ix really a gainer by the establisinacnt. 

In the vear 1042 the pay of the runners, &e., was increased. 

In 1049, owing to the sabstitution of paper for palm leaves 
(cadjans) on which latter most of the correspondence of the country, 
private and public, used to be carried on, the number of covers in- 
creased but the weight decreased in the first year. 


In the same vear post marks were intreduced for the first time. 
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“In 1050 the salaries of runners were again increased on the main 
fine ; a number of delivery peons was increased ; sorting offices . 
were established ; and travelling allowances were granted to the 
Inspectors. 

In 1051, Overseers were appointed in the main line more closely 
to look after the runners, and also to greater efficiency of inspection, 
and the postage on the Government Gazette and newspapers was 
reduced from two to one chuckrum (4 anna). 

The Unjell carries also Letters, Newspapers and Books received 
into the country through the British Post Offices, of which there 
are about 8 in Travancore and levies an extra charge on them. 

The postage still continues to be levied in money. The substitu- 
tion of Stamps has been and still is under consideration. 

The department is composed,of the usual complement of Station 
Clerks or Unjell Pillays, Runners, Delivery Peons, 4 Overseers for 
the Main line and 4 Inspectors. 

The Inspectors supervise immediately the work done by the seve- 
ral stations, travel constantly, check the books kept. hear complaints 
and report to the controlling Superintendent in the Huzzoor who 
is under the eye of the Dewan. They also distribute the pay of the 
runners and other out-station establishments. 

The distance traversed by runners every day is about 700 miles 
adding up distance between station and station. This shows that 
the benefit conferred by the existence of such an institution i» 
brought comparatively near home to most of the inhabited parts of 
the State. 

From the Central Post Office at Trevandrum one main line 
ectends as far as the northern and southern frontiers of Travancore. 
This is the main line and the length of which is nearly 196 mile< 
thom Thovallay to Paravoor. There are 21 cross lines aggregating 
tv 0124 miles which are feeders to the main line from towns and 
famlets on the seaboard on ono side and from the foot of the ghauts 
or the ghauts themselves on the other side. Of the branch lines 
one goes from Trevandrum to Shenkottah viii Nedumungaud by the 
new road, another from Quilon to Shenkottah, another from Cotta- 
yum to Peermade, &. 
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The average specd in these lines is not uniform but varies 
yearly. There is also marked improvement every year. 

The average speed in the transit of mails vid the main line from 
the Capital to the Southern Frontier was 4} miles for an hour, and 
on the route from the Capital to the Northern Frontier, 5 miles an 
hour in 1054. In the cross lines the average distance per hour 
varies from 3 = to 4 rs miles. 

The tetal number of private despatches in 1054 was 3,42,103 and 
vielded Rupees 18,514. 

The official covers numbered 5,70,092 assessable with postage at 
Rs. 1,00,4538. 

The total charge on account of the department was 28,2964 Rs. 


The following is a list of the existing st:xtions, 


Sircak TAPPAL STATIONS. 








Frou -——- To No. of Miles. 
{ Thovalla sb Vadasherry me 6 
Vadasherry sie Poothapandy she i) 
Poothapaudy bes Assamboo ee | 
Do. se Kottaur sie 24 
Kottaur sid Soochindrum se 3 
Soochindruin Gis Mahathanapoorum —... 7 
< Vadasherry da Palpanabhapoorum ... 10 
=° | Palpanalhapoorum ... Erraneel dae 3 
ke Ho. me Carringul se t) 
x Do. ee Coolithoray ee 9} 
= Erraneel aes Colachel oe 44 
< | Coolithoray se Tengapatnum sis & 
= J Do. cog Tirrvovataur 2% 4 
= Do. ao Parachallay sei 4 
8 Do. 5 Neyattunkarray we LO 
ms Neyattuncarray ... Poovaur Hee 6 
= | Do. Sas Nemum 7 
S Do. Bes Trevandrum ve NG 
K Trevandrum a Calacootum wo JO 
Calacooctum Sis Sherangheel ee 1 
Sherangheal ui Vamanapoorum oe HH 
Do. aie Vettiyoor — ° 
Do. oe Vurkalay re 2 
Varkalay = Parroor sek 8 





\ Parroor er Quilon shai 4 


8 Ra NW. 


henevtteh T, napector 


S 


spector's Runge. 


Cottayam In 
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Sincak Tappa Sratrons.—(conteaued. ) 


rom 


( Quilon’ 


Kottarakaray 
Puthnapoorum 
Addoor 
Pullikel 
Puthnapoorum 
Kottarakaray 
Do. 
Poonaloor 


Do. 


~ Valookenparai 


Ariengavoo 
Sheneottah 
Valookenparai 
Coolathoorpulay 
Madathooracance 
Puehai 
Nedoovengaud 

Do. 

Do. 


“Quilon 


Shavaray 


eee 


Padanaircoolungaray 


Krishnapooram 
Aripaud 
Ambalapoolay 

0. 
Krishnapoorwm 
Mavellicarray 
Tiroovella 
Changanacherry 
Cottayam 
Canjerrapully 
Mavellicarray 
Chenganoor 
Puthunumthitiay 


| Arramola 


ese 


eee 


eee 


To Vo. of Miles. 
Kottarakaray we OY 
Puthnapoorum ie 1 
Addoor «. 10 
Pullikel ae 
Krishnapoorum a 6 
Poonaloor see 8 
Coonathoor ah 6 
Poonaloor oe j2 
Valookenparai wo» Lit 
Unjell ee 8 
Ariengavoo ace ) 
Shenkottah ae 9 
Samboorvadakarai ...- 7 

Soolathoorpulay .- 10 
Madathooracaneo . 10 
Pachai --- lO} 
Nedoovengaud aie yi 
Arnanand ee 7 
Ponmoody as, 24 
Trevandrunt pax. “12 
Shavaray Sac §t 
Pudanaireoolungaray ... 7 
Krishnapoorum ae Ss 
Aripaud we 11 
Ampbalapoolay ae 2 
Alleppey ghee 8 
Poolineoonnvo bg 3 
Mavellikaray “ee 7h 
Tiroov ella soe 1] 
Changanacherry Biss 6 
Cottayam as FZ 
Canjerrapully ate at 
Peermade .. «23 
Chenganoor re 6 
Arramola Per € 
Convoor ee 7 
Pathnumthittay i § 
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Sracar TappaL Srations.-—(coneluded.) 


From To Vo. of Miles. 
Alleppy dees Kalavoor ore 7 

Kalavoor  — sw. . Shertallay re 6 
Shertallay @eesoee Vveome eseeene 7 
. Do. wees Areecootty ese. 12 
~ T.. ae ») 
SE Vvcome seoeee Piravom Siew AZ 
RS Theckemparavoor ..... . Chalickavattum = ...... 10 

ie Clalichava(tum —...... Varapulay saucios 77 
“. Varapalay woe. Paravoor roe 6 
Roa Paravoor eae Tiruvaloor feeues a) 
& i . ‘ 
S T iruva loor eeenece J arambavoor soeuee ] ow 
ee Do. wevee Alwaye ee n 
> Parumbavoor ——..... . Moovathoopulay ......0 12 
= \I law % ; ‘) ») 
S Moovathoopuiay ...... Kedungoor siebas 2 
> Kedungoor evveee Pallas ere 8 
~ Puget. sskidaeting Thodoopulay saseuy, ° 
4: » ’ .: ~ 
Kedungoor weecee Yothoomanoor agen a 

| ee Coothattookalam —...... Lk 
Yethoomanoor —...... Vyeome aes 16 
{ ie, worst Cottaymmm 8 


Bronch or Perarake Tuppal Siulione, 








Names of the Publi¢ Offices in | The principal Tappal Stations 


which the Braneh Tappal | to which the Subordinate 
Offices are held. Offices belong. 
Aramboly Chowhey ......-seeseeenees | Thovalla. 


CoMmarinonk: Aniiiinde.cuienwacns wei Cottavam, 
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Transit Boar. 


In the year 1044 a boat transit was established between Trevan- 
drum the capital and Shoranore which was then the nearest Rail- 
‘way Station, the distance being about 180 miles. 

Private and public parcels are taken from one to another by this 
transit at a moderate charge, and passengers are also taken. 

The fare charged for the whole distance is 23 Rs. per head and 
24 por maund of parcel. 

This is useful so far as it goes but tho traffic is limited now as 
the railway is como to Tinnevelly closer to Trevandrum. Though 
the line is not now a paying concern to the State, it is maintained. 

The Journey is performed from Trevandrum to Karupadanay in 
bouts and thence to Shoranore by means of bullock carts, 

This transit is available both to the State and to the public but 
the charge unlike tho Unjell Department, is levied in both cases. 
[t is under the control of ‘the Unjell Superintendent. The total 
cost of the same was 9,673 and receipts were 10,129 Rupees. 


o Presa. 


This institution was organized at un early period so carly as 46 
years back about the time the Trevandrum English School came 
Into existence, The institution commenced solely under manage- 
ment of a Maistry printer named Samadanum of the Nagercoil 
Alission Press. The first Superintendent was the Rev. Mr. Spers- 
elineider : and the first Head Printer Mr. Salisbury of Madras who 
wis succeeded by Mr. W. Wells, also of Madras. The scope of its 
operations was exceedingly limited for a long time. But recently 
the Department has undergone considerable improvement in 
strength and efficiency as its service became increasingly utilized. 

lu 1080 the Rev. Mr. Mead took clin. of the Press and 
continved till 1045, The stock of Pro. cis “iso oecy and types 
received valuable additions durin:s tae vor sy on id’ to 1044. 
In 1045 a Lithographic Pross was 0, 2 25... G2 establishment 


ti Work it. 
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Now almost every Department in the State draws assistance 
from the Government Press and the general introduction of paper 
in 1048 has rendered its assistance greater than ever before. 


The Establishment stands 


A Superintendent oe we TAO Re. 
8 Printers ; .w §«=6l BO, 
1 Storekeeper ee 
1 Writer lo as ay. 
1 Malayalam Compater ene Groot reader... 8, 
1 Assistant Do, in an 0 ,, 
t Tamil & 6 Malsvai. : Ors a er 
1 Hail. Bookbinder & Ov. . tie Presses. 3) ,, 
4 Binders hae weer | aoe ® we 
9 Pressmen and Eallinen ne Soe ee 
1 Type Cutter & Kngraver ... seg MO. ooze 
2 Type Cutters Diy sae.- sels ae 
1 Lithograph Vressman ide et 2 ee 
2 Assistunte se sex, V2 mg 
4 Peons and servants ee . 20. ,, 


Every year shows increase in the value of the work done by the 
Press. In 1045 it was only 6,577 Rs. In 1053 if rose gradually 
to 19,476 Rs, 

The cost of the Fistablishment and materials is alwavs short cf 
the value of the work done. There is some saving in each vear in 
tivor of the Department. In other words it supports itself. 

Mr. G. Bain the present Superintendent of the Press (Sept. 1875) 
who saceeeded Mr. LaBouchardere evinees in addition to zeal and 
activity great aptitude for and skill in the management of the work. 

The value of the work turned ont in 1054 amounted to Rupees 
21.795. The expenditure in that vear incurred by the Government 


waz only $3,630 Rupees 


14. The Llephuul De partment, 


Some years ago elephants were only taken in pits pardy by 
trovernment agency and partly by private individuals. In the 
latter case the captor receiving 9 reward of 150 Rupees und parte 
with the animal, 
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There were about 500 Sircar and about 500 private pits each is 
8 feet square and rounded towards the bottom so as to make move- 
ment therein impossible. They are scattered all over the valleys 
which are frequented by the animals and in the path usually taken 
by them. 

The Sircar pits were in charge of 8 Aminadars and 24 Peons 
under them besides watchmen. 

When an elephant fell into the pit a report was sent to the Ami- 
nadar of the range who reported to the Talug whence a party 
with a tame elephant was despatched for the capture. The ani- 
mal was then taken to Jarge stables and let loose and the Mahoot 
tamed it gradually. For young ones, a few months is sufficient 
for taming ; for the old, it takes a whole year. 

The pit system was very destructive as it subjects the animal to 
a shock which gives rise to injuries. Endeavours were made to 
yet out some trappers from Ceylon but they refused to come on 
any terms. It was then propesed to try the system of Keddah. 

Tho Conservator of forests Mr. Vernede was deputed to Mysore 
to take notes of the system of capture in Keddahs and the intro- 
aluction of that system was sanctioned on receiving his report. 

The construction of the New Keddah at Koniyoor was commenc- 
ed by Mr. Vernede Conservator in 1001. 

A guod site was selected for tho purpose. It was finished in 
1052 ata cost of about 7,000 Rs. A smaller Keddah was also 
constructed and elephants are entrapped in both of these. They 
are also taken in pits. A full grown elephant at work costs about 
51 Rs. per mensum inclusive of Mahoot’s salary. 

The Keddah system was not allowed to supercede the pitfall 
system existing in different parts of the forests. 

The Districts whero establishment are maintained to capture 
wild elephants in pits are : 

Kuleulum, 
Nedoomungad, 
Pathnapurum, 
Changanacherry, 
Thodupulay. 
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Tt was once proposed to abolish the pit system altor-ther. But it 
Was résolved that until four Keddahs are constructed, two in the south 
and two in the north, the ‘general system of entrapping by pits 
should not be done away with. The pit establishments at Kul- 
culum and Nedoomungad were however abolished as there was no — 
capture in those places for some time past. The elephants cap- 
tured in the Keddah have better chances of prolongation of life. 


11 elephanta in 1052 and 13 elephants in 1053, 25 in 1054 were” 
captured in the Keddah. 


In 1054 there were 122 elephants in the possession of the State 
including the new capture. Of these 20 died and 102 re:nained 
distributed among the following departinents. 

Conservator. : 
Commercial Agent's 

Palace Stable, 

Chief Engincer’s Department, 
Marahmut, 

Pagoda and Davasom kc, Cc. 


Elephants are also sent out for marriages and Pagoda processions. 


The expenditure on this Department amounted to Rs.28,874, as 
detailed below. 


Central Office 


seoundudsleouunuaegiaeaeioencntieeeap hanes 1,725 
Fodder and Medicine ...............ceseeesces Susagers 12,849 
Mahoots’ salaries ...........cccscscesecececcscectecseess 6,669 
Charges of capture im pits ...........secseeeeeeeecees 1,275 

Do. on the new Keddah .................c0c000: 6,356 


Mortality is generally considerable between the capture and 
domestication of elephants. Suddenly diverted of his lawless free- 
dom and subjected to the privations of an intramural life the full 
grown monarch of the primeval forest seldom long survives his 
imprisonment. 

The Keddah cost the Government about 11,800 Rupees. 


Total number of elephants captured up te 1004 was 90 of which 
25 died. 


The Government used to offer reward. for the killing of wild 
elephants. This was some time since discontinued. But cir- 
cumstances suggested further action. Accordingly in the year 
1041 the Government. issued a notification strictly prohibiting the 
shooting or otherwise hilling of wild elephants in these territories 
on pain of fine or imprisonment or both except under certain 
rules Jaid down. The reasons for this prohibition are too obvious 


to require to be stated. 


15. Vine. 

With the exception of 2. stamping presses, an assaving furnace 
and assay balances and weights, procured from Madras Mint and 
England there is no Machinery in our Mint, and operations are 
carried on tu the native style. | 

The British Rupee has currency in the State. The local coins 
are therefore only of the lower denominations—a fanam equal to 4 
( huckrums, and a Chuchrum equal to 16 Cash and 284 Chuckruims 
making a British Rupee. 

As the silver currency is confined within this State the quantity 
already in circulation seems sufficient to meet the demand ; at any 
rate no inconvenience Ips felt. 

Cows. 

The coins current in Travancore are of small valuc. 

Gold coms are — 

Ananda Rai-Panam equal to two Cullian fanams, Cullian 
is also gold and common in the Southern parts. It is in that the 
public accounts are kept. 

Silre | ics 

Chuckram is silver and equal to 16 copper pieces or Cash 
which is the lowest currency. This chuckiam and cash are the 
only two coins now turned out from the Mint. 

Rashee is worth 10 chs. Nalan panam, Elephant Verahen are 
also commen, 

Croll Mohurs, Surat) Rupees, gold and silver Dollars, the 
coins of British India, Rs. As. Poy and of England. £ s. d. are com- 


mon and used in this State. 


Formerly coining operations were undertaken by the Mint on 
the requsition of private parties who paid a seignorage to the 
Government of 2 per cent. on the coins struck. 

A sustained decline in the private demand went in 1039 to the 
reduction of the Government dues from 2 to 1 per cent. 

Even this had to be done away within in) 1045 and. still private 
tenders were not forthcoming, The results of each succeeding 
year also show no improvement. 


Cold coinuve-—In the vear 1052 two gold coins called Travan- 
core Verahen and Travancore Half-Verahen were struck and de- 
clared a legal tender by Stite legislation ; the observe of cach coin 
eontaining the inscriptions * R. V., (the initials of Elis Highness 
the Maharajah) Travancore,” and the Malayalum and Euplish 
year, and the reverse the Shank. (th® emblem of Travancore) and 
aflag. The money equivalent of the © Pagoda” was 7$ Rs. and 
of “Shalf-Pawoda™ 33 Rs. 

It is noteworthy that in) British Undii a gold) currency has not 
Leen introduced as vet owing probably to the disadvantage attend- 
ing a double standand. In other civilized countries where a gold 
and silver curreney have been adopted. regulation have been enact- 
ed with the view to retarn coins of both metals in cireulation, The 
desired results of the double standard adopted in’ Travancore has 
to be gathered from experience and this experience has shown that 
this gold curreney failed in its object there being Trardly any 
circulation. 


The mint operations were confine | almost exclusively to copper 
coinage in Taf. 


No silver is brought to theamint by private parties what is 
eoined sometimes is) Government Bullian. | Neither is copper 
brought. dt was re-iinported on account of Gov ermmnent for ceoin- 
are since a great acarcity of Copper carrency was expericneed in 
all the markety. 

The mint operations having been cireumseribed of late years 
much practical inconvenience beth to the trade and the service 
has resulted. 
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TABLES oF Money. 


British Indian Currency. 


Rupee. Annas. Pice. 
1 = 16 = 192 
1 12 


The Queen's Rapee weighs 180 grains or ths of an ounce troy, 
1 
and contains ths, or 165 grains of pure silver, and tt or 15 
grains of alloy. 
8 : 

32 Rupees weigh 1 lb. troy. 38 g ths Rupee, 1 Ib. avoirdupois. 
Other silver coins of British Indian currency, bear in all respects 
a due proportion to the Rupee. 

Travancore Currency. 
Travancore Varahen (Gold coin) = 524 Cullian Fanams. 


Do. Half Do. ( Do. ) = 26} Do. 


Anandarayan Cullian 7q_. ‘ 
Rupee Pannam Pannam Chuckram Cash 


1 = 38 = 7 =_— 28 — 448 
1 


2 8 128 
1 4 64 
1 16 


30% Chuckrams weigh 1 Queen's Rupee ; consequently 1 Chuck- 
ram weighs very nearly G grains. The silver of the Chuckram 
is 94°53125 per cent. fine, and therefore 2°86459, or nearly 3 per 
cent. better than that of the Queen’s Rupee, which is only 91§ds 
tine. The established rate of exchange, viz. 28} Chuckrams per 
Queen's Rupee, is therefore nearly 4 per cent. less than a fair 
equivalent. 


Cochin Strcar Currency.* 


; Verarayan ; 
nae Pannam poe nee 
1 = 34 = 19} = 2113 
1 5d G04 
1 ll 


Omsene tn ee see re = - =e =~ - ~ abe —— nner 
S 


* Current also in British Cochin, 
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Coins current at Shenkuttah. 


4 Pice = 1 Thootos. 
48 Thootoos 1 Rupee. 
402 Pice 1 Vella Pannam. 


192 Pice or4 2 Vella Pannam (at the rate of \ 1 Hupee. 
16} Vella Pannam for 1 Pagoda) 


There was copper coinage in the mint. Tlie Government pra- 
fit was 2,065. 

There was no silver coinage as no Bullion was tendered by pri- 
vate parties. There was however an athple supply of silver coins 
on hand. 

The gold currency was not at all Struck. 

In 1054 the total charge to the Government was 5,104 Rs. The 
total receipt is 5,520 Rs. The profit tu the Government ia Rupees 
416. 


16. Settlement Department. 


It is now upwards of three-quarter of a century since the wet 
lands of Travancore have undergone a survey and settlement. It 
is therefore in the interest of the Government and the land holders 
high time to introduce a systematic Survey and revision of assess- 
ment based on the customs of the country. 

The garden lands were usually brought under survey and re- 
vision of assessment once in 12 years. The. last assessment took 
place in 1012. In the long interval of 42 years which has since 
transferred, four garden settlements should have taken place but 
not even one has been undertaken, 

In November 1876 a temporary agency was therefore organized 
to arrange the preliminary in connection with the survey and 
settlement of the gardens to be undertaken ever long. 

In the latter part of the year this agency was recast on a more 
efficient basis into a central office connected with the Htzzoor 
Cutcherry and under the orders of the Dewan. It now consists 
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ofa Deputy Peishear and a Sheristadar. The Department is now 
engaged mainly in connection with the Poakuvaravoo or Transfer 
of registry for which special officers have been appvinted in all 
the Tulooks? 


Bounnary COMMISSION, 


A comaaission was appointed in 1050 in correspondence with 
the British Government to demarcate the Hill boundary (generally 
on the basis of the water-shed where no previous possession was 
patent) betweon Travancore and the adjuining British Districts. 

The Government appointed Mr. J. D. Munro and Mr, (. B. B. 
Sherman as Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner in behalf of 
Travancore to do the work'In conjunction with British officers de- 
puted for the purpose. They were also furnished witha suitable 
establishment. About 38 miles of the boundary were demarcated 
in 1050 at a cost of 13,672 Rupees. 


In 10510 it proceeded under the sole of Mr. Sherman and 25 
miles of boundary were cleared. 

With the exception of a section of 9 miles the whole boundary 
between Tinnevelly and Travancore is completed. Several disputes 
hayo to be adjusted before it is accepted. 


The demarcation of the boundary between Travancore and Coim- 
bature and Madura proceeded under Mr. Cosby. The entire line was 
-completed.in the year 1054 and it only remains to aceept the 
boundary after any further examination that may be neeessary 
and the. adjustment of any disputes. The commissioners of the 
two States not being.able to agree in regard to the boundary of a 
‘tract at Coomili, Mr. Hannington was appointed Arbitrator who 
_alter receiving statements from both sides and a personal exami- 
nation of the alternative lines, decided in favor of Travancore on 
the basis of the Decision of the Madras Government communicat- 
wed to’ Her Highness the Ranee of Travancore in the Resident 
Colonel Newwall’s letter of 4th) March 1822. About 15 square 
Bailes of land were thus allowed to be Travancore territory, the 
British ryots continuing to enjoy certain ancient rights in the 
.Watc. of a ehannel carried into their side, and the Madras Govern- 
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ment waving all claim to property in the channel site and bearing 
the cost of maintaining the channel. 

A commission consisting of the Northern Division Peishcar, 
two Sheristadars with a suitable establishment was organized in 
1051 to settle the long pending disputes of boundary or disputed 
claims to certain tracts of land between Travancore and Cochin, 
Beyond the arrangement and analysis of old records, no actual pro- 
gress was mude in the way of settlement, owing to certain propo- 
sitions, emanating from the Cochin Government which rendered 
tho survey of the disputed tracts by a neutral surveyor to be ap 
pointed by the British Government. a necessary preliminary. The 
commission was therefore partly dissolved and somo of the ofticers 
were otherwise emploved. 

It was again organized in 1955, ¢ 

In November 1878 the British Resident the Dewans of Cochin 
and Travancore met at Quilon with a view to arrange the basis 
of a settlunent of the territorial and other disputes pending for 
years. An agreement was drafted at the time but it remained 
unexecuted owing to contentions that subsequently arose in respect 
of some of its terms. Meanwhile the Commissioners appointed on 
both sides proceeded with the survey of the boundary and the line 
to the end of the Shertallay Pistrict was gone through. 


The agreement with certain modifications was accepted in| 1006. 
The British Government has also deputed an empire. Vigorous 
steps are being taken to finish off the business in 3 menths or so. 


V7. Judicial Department. re 


His Highness the Maharajah is the fountain of Law. 

The history of the origin and progress of this department briefly 
stated is as follows. ) 

Up to the year 986 (1810) there were no established Courts in 
the country. All Civil matters then were heard and decided by 
the Surwadhikariakars. or by Punchayet according to the order 
they received from the Maharajah or his Minister whether he Ie 
known by the naine of Valia Survadhy, Dalavah or Dewan. They 
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nsed to report the decision to the Minister and according to the 
sanction accorded, execute the Decree. Fees were also levied from 
the parties. 

All Criminal and Police matters were reported by the local 
officers to their superiors and according to the orders received they 
held the investigation. The result they again submitted to the 
Minister who alone was authorized to pass the sentence. The 
punishments awarded in those days were execution, cutting off of 
the hand, fingers &c., whipping, fine and transportation. In some 
cases the Sastries passed the Judgment according to the Dhurma 
Sastra. 

This system continued in force till the time of Colonel Munro. 
The term Regulation did not then come into use. All measures 
of State were made known by Royal Proclamations under Sign 
Manual or Sattavari-olai or Hookoonnamas. 

The Zillah Courts were first established in M.E. 987 (A. D. 1811). 
There were eight of them all under the orders of the Dewan who 
was then the Supreme head of all Departments. 


These Courts were simply to enquire into all cases brought before 
them, Civil, Criminal or Police, and report to the Dewan whose 
approval in each was necessary to give effect to their proceedings. 


This system continued in force till M. E. 990 (A. D. 1814) when 
an Appellate Huzzoor Court was formed for the hearing of Appeals 
from the decisions of the Zillah Courts. This was only an appen- 
dage to the Dewan’s Cutcherry. 


In 993 (1817) the Tahsildars were for the first time invested with 
jurisdiction in petty cases of Police. 


In 993 (1817) the hitherto called Huzzoor Court was called 
Appeal Court. This Court was no longer an appendage of the 
Dewan’s Cutcherry. The salaries of the Judges were raised. It 
consisted of at first of three Judges, one Sastry and one Sheris- 
tadar. The salary of the First Judge was 700, Second 600, 
Third 300, Sastry 300 and Sheristadar 200 Rupees. One of these 
three Judges was a Christian. He was first appointed as 3rd 
Jadge in 994 by name G. Vergies and was drawing 800 Rs. The 
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First Judge was Thumby Chembakaramen Ramen of the Cullen- 
pully family at Trevandrum one of the oldest families in Travan- 
core. Sreenevasa Row was the 2nd Judge. Appaswamy Sastry 
was the Sastrial. Soondra Iven was the Sheristadar. The Sheris- 
tadar’s pay was in 998 reduced to 70 on the appointment of one 
K. Govinda Pillay. 

In 1007 (1831) Munsiff Courts were created, vested with Juris- 
diction in petty Police eases and in Civil Surts up to Rs. 100. 
There were 25 of them in all. 


In 1010 (1834) a general scheme of Judicial Administration, 
founded on the analogous arrangement of the Madras Presidency, 
was conceived and carried out by means of seven Regulations. 
These Reeulation-, though modified subsequently in some respects, 
still form the groundwork of the present judicial machinery. 


Regulation I of 1010, (1835) prescribed tho general powers and 
frmetions of Munsitts, together with Rules of general Procedure, to 
be observed in the trial of Civil Suits. 


Regulation {1, authorized the Munsiffs to assemble Distriet: Pun- 
chavets for the adjudication of Civil Suits within their respective 
Jarisdictions and of suits referred to them by the Zillah Courts, 


Regulation IT, laid down the Procedure for execution by Mun- 
sitfs of all Decrees passed by all the Courts. 


Regulation LV, revised and eatended the powers and constitution 
of the Zillah Courts. 


Regulation V, created the Appeal Court. and laid down the 
Procedure for their guidance, 


Regulation VI, constituted the Tahsildars into Police Officers 
and provided for greater cthiciency of the system of Police. 


Regulation VII, constituted the Zillah Courts, Criminal Courts 
of their respective Zillahs, and appointed the Judges of the Appeal 
Court, Circuit Judges, and defined their respective powers and 
Procedure to be observed in the tria] and commitment of Crimi- 
nal cases. 
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Ragulation’I of 1023, (1847) invested the Sub-officers of Police 
with the powers of Police officer during his absence for the commit- 
ment of cases. 

Regulation I of 1025, (1849) reduced the number of Munsiff 
Courts from 25 to 16 and relieved them of the duty of executing 
the decrees passed by the Appcal and Zillah Courts and empowered 
the Zillah Courts to enforce, such decrees, and also better regulated 
the numbering and issuing of Stamped cadjans. 

Regulation II of 1025, (1850) provided for the admission on the 
files of the Law Courts and for the disposal of Suits in “ Forma 
Pauperis.” 

Regulation I of 1032, (1856) abolished the Circuit Courts and 
established Session Courts three in number to exercise thuir powers. 

Regulation 1 of 1037, (1861) abolished the three Session Courts 
and five Zillahs and constituted the Appeal or Sadr Court and four 
Zillah of Joint Criminal and Civil jurisdiction, and invested the 
Zillah Judges with the full powers of the Circuit Judges. This 
also provided for the adoption of the scale of punishments pre crib- 
ed in the Penal Code of British Fudia. It also conferred on a 
single Judge jurisdiction in cases up to Rupees 300, and in 1058 
Appeals in such cases were made inadimis-ible ; but this was res- 
cinded and superceded by Regulation IL of 1041 (1866) by which 
small causes involving sums up to 10 Ns. before Munsiffs, aad up 
to Rs. 50 before Zillah Judges from the Judgments of Munsiffs are 
determinable without appeal. This continues now in force. 

Regulation IL of 1037, introduced a very important reform. Tit 
virtually gdopted the British Civil Procedure Code in the Courts of 
Travancore. 

Regulation [ of 1039, (1864) provided forthe punishment of 
offences against the British Electric Telegraph in Travancore. 

Regulaticn II of 1039, created Copyright in books for 42 years 
in Travancore. 

Regulation I of 1040, (1865) made Breaches of Coniract by 
Artizans and Workmen punishable. 

A Regulation of 1040, defined the status of Vakeels, their disei- 
pline and right in relation to the Courts. 
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Regulation II of 1040, provided for the adjudication of claints to 
waste lands. 

Regulation IIT of 1040, provided for the limitation of suits to 
come into force from first of 1043 which was by Regulation II of 
1042 extended to the 1st day of 1044. 


Regulation IT of 10-41, raised the jurisdiction of Munsiffs to suits 
of 208 Rs. value. 


Regulation LII of 1041, legalized admission of Approvers in Cri- 
minal cases. 

Regulation I of 1042, (1867) introduced the amended system of 
Recistration of assurances on the model of that of British India. 
The use of stamped cadjans and the notaries public ceasing from 
that time. 

Reewdation I] of 1042, amended Lteculation LI of 1040 (to pro- 
vide for the limitation of suits). 

Regulation T of 1053. (16067) legalized the admission of Vakeels 
in Criminal] cases. 

Reenlation [ of 1047, (1872) provided for the better conduct. of 
business in the Sadr Court by giving a casting vote to the Chief 
Jade in certain cases. 

Regulation II of 1047, relieved the Dewan of Magisterial powers 
and Appellate Jurisdiction in Criminal cases and re-distributod 
Magistcrial powers generally, 

Regulation T of 1049, esteblished another additional Zillah Court 
at Alwaye presided over by a single Judge. 

Reculation } of 1600, provided against certain abuses in Native 


Passenger Ships. 


Regulation J of 1051, provided against unauthorized jotteries. 

Reputation J of 1052. provided punishment for certain offences 
relating to marriage among Christians. 

Regulation If of 1052, vested in Magistrates and certain Snb- 
Magistrates co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Zillah Courts to fry 
cases of Criminal breach of Contract. 


Rogalation II of 1052, amending Regulation I of 10418, for the 
Registrauon of deeds. * 
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~ Regulation I of 1053, empowered sub-officers of a district to 
dispose of Police cases during the absence of Tahsildars on. tours 
on duty. 

Regulation IT of 1053, revised the existing scale of Court fees, 
dnd imposed fees on Vakaluts, petitions and other documents pre- 
sented to the Courts. 

Regulation I of 1054, laid down clearly the law relating to the 
collection of Abkarry revenue. 

Regulation [I of 1054, provided for the prevention of the thefts 
of Coffee. 

Regulation LIT of 1054, remodelled the constitution of the Sadr 
Court, and the number of Judges was reduced from 4 to 3 with 2 
Pundit to consult on points of Hindu Law. 

Regulation I of 1055, fixed the limits of time for the presentation 
of Appeals under Regulation 1 of 1056. 


Two Judges of the Sadr sitting as a Bench, used to hear and dis- 
pose of all regular and Special Appeals and referred Criminal cases 
where sentence of death or imprisonment for life is awarlable. But 
a single Judge is now competent to dispose of all other matters with 
power to reserve for the opinion of another Judge or of the whole 
Court any question of lower practice and bound to the whole Court 
any point in which he may differ in opinion from a prior decision. 
Criminal cases requiring reference to the Sadr by the Zillah Judge 
are restricted to those where capital sentence or imprisonment for 
life is awardable. An Appeal lies in other cases and the prisoner 
exun claim to be heard by two Judges of the Sadr if the sentence 
awafded exceeds 7 years. 

In addition to the above Regulations there are various other 
Judicial Proclamations passed by His Highness from time to time. 
To enumerate them all here even briefly will be a tedious task. 
Two of the most important are the following. 

Negociations with the british Gevernment touching Criminal 
Jurisdiction over European British subjects in the State having 
eome to a close a Royal -Proclamation was issued (16th Edavum 
corresponding with the 28th of May 1875) to give effect to the 
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arrangements under which Special Magistrates to be appointed by 
His Highness vested with the powers of Magistrate of the 1st class 
under the Indian Procedure Code, were empowered fo try all 
ordinary cases within their cognizance and in commitable eases to 
commit in virtue of their contemporarious appointment by the 
Viceroy as Justices of Peace either to the Resident as s Court 
of Session or to High Court at Madras. ) 

Another Proclamation was passed on the 22nd Tulam 1051 
corresponding with the 6th November 1875 making provision for 
the Appeals from the Decision of the Special Magistrates. It 
constituted the Christian Judge of the Sadr Court being a Euro- 
pean British subject, Special Appellate Judge to hear and dispose 
of such appeals as well as to revise their proceedings. The sume 
proclamation also defined what casey of contempt of Court by 
European British Subjects were cognizable - ae Courts 
und what were not so cognizable. 

Thus the present Judicial Machinery is the outcome‘ of the logis 
lation of more than half a ceatury. 


Civit Counts. 


The Civil Jurisdiction is distributed thus. 

(1) Munsiffs have jurisdiction up to Rupees 200, their de- 
cisions in suits up to lupees 10 on the Small cause side being final. 

(2) Zillah Court have Original jurisdiction, without limit, 
and in suits up to Rupees 50 (on the small cause side), appeal 
from the decisions of Munsitts, their judgments being final. 

(3) The Sadr have no Original jurisdiction, but only Appel- 
late Regular Appeals Iving from the Zillah Courts and Special 
Appeals from the decisions of Munsiffs, only where points of law 
are invols ed. 


The Mun<iff Courts are 20 (including 4 additional ones) in num- 
ber and are located at different parts of the country with reference 
to their want. Each Court is presided over by a single officer. 


There were three grades up to 1048 drawing 50, 70 and 100 
Rupees respectively. 
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_ In 1049 it was rednced to two grades by raising the salary of 
the 8rd grade to 70 Rupees. - 

' Their establishment consists of a Head Ghoomasta.on 10 Rs., 
6 minor elerks drawing from 8 to 5 Rupees, one cashkeeper on 
Rupees 8, a Swearing Brahmin on Rupees 3, and of Peons between 
4 and 6 to each Court on 44 Rupees each, There are also the 
‘usual complement of Ameens and Batta Peons. 

‘There are five Zillah Courts. The number of Judges in each 
Court varies with reference to the work. Additional Judges are 
put on or removed according to the state of the file. 

The salaries of the Ziliah Judges have fluctuated very consider- 
ably of late years. In general, the Ist Judges gets 300 Rupees, 
the Second Judges 200, and the Additional Judges 150. But there 
are slight variution also. At present Nagercoil has three Judges, 
Trevandrum three, Quilon four, Alleppy four, and Alwaye onc. 

The establishment atiached to the Zillah Court consicts of one 
Translator on 20 Rs; 1 Head Clerk on 25 to 50 Rs; a Deputy on 
20 ; a Nazir or Shereff on Rs. 20 ; a cashkeeper on Rs. 14; Miner 
clerks from 15 to 28 in number, and on salaries ranging frum 6 to 
15 Rupees ; a Jailor on Rupees 10 to 125 Svrearing Brebmins on 
Rupees 5 to7 ; and a staff of Peons varying in uumber from 19 to 
24 on salaries of 44 Rupees to 6 in addition toa 7” dadar on Rs. 
8, and Naick on 7. There is also the usual complement of Amins 
and Batta Peons dc. 

In each of the four Zillah Couris onc of the Judges is a 
Christian. 

The Sadr is the highest Court in the State. It coussted of 
fuur Judges, three Hindus and one Christian. In 1054 ii was ve- 
duced to three Judges, two Tlindus and one Christiau. It has also 
a Pundit. 


Their present pay is as follows. 


Ast Judge gets ........cecccresecseersreceves 1000 Re. 
DAG cy pe Seeetetencees eer 1000 Re. 
‘ ard, 
Pundit Go Suebdereseadaevecesteieudss, LOU 1k, 


The establishment consists of 


a Registrar on esseee  evovee 150 Rev 

a Manager on apse seeeee 100 Rs, 

a Sheristadar on uae weer BOR. - 
The Malaluthoo’s post was lately abolished. 

13 English Clerks with salaries ranging from 70 to 7 Re, 

41 Vernacular Clerks from 35 to 7 ‘Re. 
aCashkeeperon hae sevens 25 Rea. 

a Swearing Brahminon Sig... cose 8 Re. 
@Moollaon j= = aeeaee sews 6Rs, 


and a statf of Peons, attendants menial servants numbering 36 
with salaries ranging from 12 to 5 Rupces. 

Attached to the Sadr Court is the Head Sircar Vakeel, who 
discharges the duties of a public prosecutor in Criminal Causes and 
those of a Government Vakeel in Civil Suits. 

To all tue Zitlah Courts are also &ttached a Sircar Vukeel and 
an Assistant with a small establishment fur the above purpose. 


CriminaL Courts. 

The Criminal Jurisdiction invested in various grades of function. 
aries and 1s du tniiuted thus. 

(1) Sub-Mugisteates are Mayistrates of first Instance in all 
cases. and have power to pass sentence of fine up to Rupees 10 ; 
imprisunment up to 30 days, and corporal punishment 6 lashes 
with the sanction of the Magistrate. 

(2) Over them the Magistrates nave power of fining up to Rs. 
50, imprisontuen: 3 mouths, and corporal punishment 1 dozen lashes. 

(3) Over these, the Criminal Courts have power of fining 
up to Kapees 500. inyprisonment of 3 years, and corporal punish- 
meut 3 dozen lashes. All cases involving punishment higher than 
the abuve, uscd to be referred to the Sadr Court for approval 
whether the Criminal Court records a finding of conviction or 
acquittal, 

By Regulation [II of 1054 the Criminal Cases requiring reference 
to the Sadr Court by the Zillah Judges are restricted to those 
where capiial punishment or imprisonment for life is awardable. 

Appeals lie from Sub-Magistrates to Magistrates from Magis-‘ 
trates to the Criminal Appellate Court and thence to the. Sadr 
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‘Court, except in cases of disputed possession of lands &., wherein 
tthe order of the Magistrates is final as to present occupancy, till 
an ouster from a competent Court of Civil Jurisdiction is obtained. 

The Sadr have also general power of revision over all the de- 
cisions of the lower Courts, on perusal of the Calendar which are 
submitted to them in every case disposed of in which the Zillah 
Criminal Court posses remarks. 

Thus the Criminal Courts of the 1st Instance are those of the 
Sub-Magistrates, Tahsildars are ex-officio Sub-Magistrates and Police 
Ameens are also such. There are also Special Sub-Magistrates in 
a few places. Altogether there are 65 officers exercising the func- 
tions of Sub-Magistrates in Travancore. The Police Ameens were 
divided into two classes drawing 30 and 35 Rupees. In 1049 
His Highness Was pleased to raise their salaries to 50 and 40 ac- 
cording to the length of their service. ; 

The Dewan Peishcars who are in charge of the Divisions are 
Ex-officio Magistrates and are 4 in number. The Commercial Agent 
at Alleppy, the Superintendent of the Cardamom Hills, the Consor- 
vator of Forests and the Supreintendent of coffee Departmont are 
also Magistrates. Thus there are eight officers in all exercising 
the powers of a Magistrate. There are also three Special Magis- 
trates for the trial of European British Subjects. 

All Criminal cases come before the Sub-Magistrates in the first 
instance ; very few Original cases being taken up and tried by 
the Magistrates. When cases are referred to the Magistrates by 
the Sub-Magistrates for higher punishment or other reasons, such 
cases are tuken as Original cases on the file of the Magistrates. 

His Highness the Maharajah is also the highest Appellate autho- 
rity in the State in all Criminal and Civil as indeed in every other 
matter. Also all punishments exceeding 14 vears of imprisonment 
or 36 stripes, or involving imprisonment for life and all sentences 
of capital punishment, must be confirmed by His Highness the 
Maharajah. | 

The total receipt of the Judicial Department in 1054 amounted 
to Rupees 2,74,488 and the total charges to Rupees 1,70,236 leav- 
ing a surplus of Rupees 95,054. 
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18 Police 

In Travancore there is no distinctly organized Police. The 
Offices of Revenue Magisterial and Police, are combined in ‘so far 
as the supervising and controlling ngencv is concerned, but the 
mass of the force has had all long a distinct footing and océupied 
on Police duties. s 

Thus the Dewan Peishears and Tahsildars combine the three 
functions of Revenue, Magisterial and Police duties whilst the Sub- 
Mavistrates, those of Magisterial and Police duties. 

There are, however, somo purcly Police Officers answering to the 
grade of Inspectors in the British Police. There are 8 of them 
locally called Extra Police. 

In 1049, their salaries were raised, and they wore divided into 
two classes according to their qualifieutions. 

Ist class gets 40 & 50 Ra. ++ horse allowance of 15 Rs. 

2nd class gets 20 & 380 Rs. + Do. 10 Hts. 

The next are some ranks in the foree known under various desig~ 
nations, Cutwalls, Police Naike, Aminadars, Vicharipoos, Jemadar, 
Havildar, Duffvlar and the like, answering to tho grade of Head 
Constables. Their namber is 56, and their pay ranges from 6 to 
17 Rupees. The rest of the force may be termed ‘ privates’ known 
as Naikens, Moodalpers, Peons, and the like, whose pay ranges 
from 44 to 6 Rupees. Their number in 1050 was about 2000. 

In 1040 it was L043, 

In 1045 it was 1667, 

In 1048 it was 196-4. 

They are distributed as follow -— 

The various Tannahs or Polie+ Stations attached to the Hnz- 
voor and Sub-Mogistrate’s Cutcherrie: : there are about 52 of such 
employing about 350 Peons. 

Detached Tannahs on the roads, hickwaters and Hills nunber- 
ing about 148 employ about 449 of them. 

Some 600 of them are attached to the Cutcherties fur serving 
processes, and in apprehending and detecting offenders. 

Some 50 of them are employed as guards or Orderlies at the 
Palaces and Residency. 
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Some 140 of them are employed as Guards and Warders in 
the Jail. 

Some 28 of them are attached to the Extra Police for purely 
detective purposes. 

Some 21 of them are attached to the Cutwalls for keeping 
order in the bazaars, &c. 

All these are stipendiary Police paid exclusively by the State. 

There are besides the Desacavalcars or Village Watchmen, tlic 
remains of the ancient hereditary Police, and customary Village 
Policemen. The former are remunerated partly by the Sircar in 
money, and the latter receives no remuneration. 

Police Ameens now called Sub-Magistrates were first appointed 
about the year 1036 as an experimental measure. From the suc- 
cess which attended the appointment at a few selected places it was 
resolved by the Government to multiply these Officers with a view 
to relieve Tahsildars of a portion of their Police duties where they 
seemed to be onerous. In furtherance of the above view from 
1042, year after vear the Government increased the appointment of 
such Officers. With them also increased Tannahs or Police stations 
and Police force. Now there are some 26 of such officers, and 
some five exercising these powers with other duties exclusive of the 
Tahsildars who are all ex-officio Police Office. . 

The wants of the Police Department, viz : increased pay, increas- 
ed strength and more method and discipline, were steadily kept in 
mind from the every beginning and supplied as opportunitics 
occurred, This in no small degree contributed to the efficiency of 
the establishinent. 

The result of such a measure was that in course of time the high- 
ways of the country both by land and water as well as the byeways 
became perfectly safe to travellers and traffic. Organized crime hus 
disappeared, and crimes of violence have become rare. 

The Dewan, though relieved of the Judicial functions as Chief 
Magistrate, exercises general and particular administrative and 
executive control over the Police. In this he is assisted by the 
Police Sheristadar of the Huzzoor Cutcherry of whom mention has 
already been made in previous portion of this book. 
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The cost of the Police Force per mensum is Rupees 13,318 or 
annually Rapees 1,59,316. 


In conclusion, it may be generally stated without fear of contra- 
diction that a very high degree of security of person and property 
has new been attained in Travancore. The inhabitants build houses 
far out of towns and live there without fear. Men and women, the 
latter with costly ornaments, travel by the highways night and day’ 
without apprehension. Isolated Bazaars are often found in charge 
of mere beys or girls. The crops in the fields are guarded only 
against beasts or birds by women or children. Men move about 
without arms of any kind for protection. Cattle are let loose to 
graze, and return often without any one to look after them. But 
such evidentiary facts need not be multiplied. A certain amount of 
crime however must necessarily exisbin x given state of society in 
spite of even the most careful preventive or penal arrangements, 
such crime having its origin mostly in passion3 which cannot at 
once be eradicated by legislative wisdom or adn.iaistrative energy. 
For instance, it is found that a certain number of culpable homicides 
are annually committed. Such crimes reproduced themselves al- 
most with the regularity of a natural law the aberrations being con- 
fined to a narrow range. These homicides are generally the effect 
of the excitability of certain classes of certain social peculiarities of 
defective education or imperfect discipline. Such crimes may be 
reduced so as to approach and even reach a minimum ; but of 
course, they cannot be abolished altogether. Due allowance being 
made for such necessarily recurring criminality which is often found 
inseparably connected with certain social conditions it will be pro- 
bably be adinitted that Travancore presents the spectacle of a re 
markably quiet and well behaved population. 


Owing to the peculiar distribution of the whole country into 
gardens, and the population dwelling in houses built in their midst, 
and therefore spread over the whole face of the land, facilities for 
committing the graver offences of dacoity and robbery, such as 
exist elsewhere, do not exist in this coast. To this circumstance, 
added to the general peaceable character of the people, musi be ad- 
mitted in a great measure, the immanity from the graver offences. 


19. Jails. 


There are four principal Jails. The Central Jail within the Fort, 
the supplemental one at Poojaporay, and those at Quilon and 
Alleppy, All these are under the general control of the Dewan. 
There are besides small Jails attached to the Zillah Criminal Courts 
for the confinement of prisoners under trial. 

The charge of the Central Jail is vested on a Superintendent, on 
a salary of 70 Rupees per mensum with horse allowance of 15 Rs. 
He has summary powers to punish offences against the Jail discip- 
line. He has an Assistant on 35 Rupees and a staff of Peons and 
other servants, 

The supplemental Jail at Pooiaporay and those at Quilon and 
Alleppy are in charge of Supdrintendente, whose monthly salary is 
20 Rupees, 

The Jails were some 20 years aro all under the medical charge 
of Native physicians ; the Gcnsequence was uncleanliness and ex- 
cessive mortality. 

The medical charge was then transferred to the Durbar Physi- 
cian as Prineipal Medical Offieer of the Government, and Medical 
Subordinates were attached to cach Jail. 

By the praiseworthy exeriions of this officer in the discharge of 
his duties in connection with Jail, by adopting the measures of 
rigorous onforeoment of cleanliness, the removal of noxious matter 
from the vicinity, their thorouzh and periodical white-washing, 
better ventilation, the prevention of overcrowding, the vaccination 
of prisoners, medical examiners at intervals, insisting on personal 
cleanliness, the prohibition of unwholesome food and the mortality 
gradually abated. 

These energetic measures to arrest the progress of mortality and 
ihe introduction of sanitary reforms were effected chiefly by Dr. 
4. M. Ross. 

The charges on account of the Jail amounted in 1054 to Rupees 
47,749, The average daily number is ‘548 in the year. 

At the beginning of the vear 1054 there were 589 convicts ; 775 


were admitted in the year ; 745 released ; and 60 died leaving 559 at 
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the end of the year of whom 530 were natives, and 29 foreigners. 
Of the foreigners 14 were from British Cochin, 13 Tinnevelly, 1 
Madura and 1 Calicut. 511 of these were under sentence of rigo- 
Tous imprisonment. 

The average cost for convict is 87 Rupees per annum. The 
The annual expense for dieting is Rupees 26,411, or 48 per head. 
For guarding 13,190 Rs. or 24 per head, for medical attendance - 
6,798 or 12 per head, and miscellaneous 1,349 or about 2 per head. 

A large number of convicts are employed in the making and 
repairing of roads both at the capital and at Quilon, and in sweep-: 
ing them. Others not so employed are told off in small parties 
from day to day for garden-work in the Pulaces, Hospitals, Sircar 
buildings and Public Gardens. Parties are also similarly told off 
to cart their own daily provisions, coak their own meals, wash their 
own clothes, &c. Some are employed in sawing timber in the 
Marhamut Department, and also a few in ivory carving. 

By the custom of the country, Brahmins aud «males of whatever 
ciass are cxempt from hard labor or labor of any kind, and are free 
from capital punishment. 

The buildings now nved as Jails were not dosiyned as such. Still 
they fulfil the purposes to aseertain extent. As they do not answer all 
the modern requirements, the construction of other Jails was taken 
into consideration. A proper Central Jail is now being erected on 
a hill at Poojaporay. 


20. Registration Department. 


The old system of registration provided a regular agency of 
village notaries who derived their appointment from, and acted 
under the orders of the Sadr Court. Their number was unlimited. 
They were remunerated, not by salaries, but by fees levied upon 
the Instruments which they resistered and which had all to ba 
drawn up by themselves and to be transcribed for registry. 

The stamped cadjans used to be supplied to them through the 
Munsiff Courts and were sold ut cortajn fixed rates, the proceeds 
being credited to the State. They had power to make symmary 
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enqniries into objections against the execution of deeds, and to 
refuse registration in case they are deemed valid. They were 
also prehibited from registering whenever they found that the 
Sircar had liens on the property, such as for arrears of revenue, or 
had them already under attachment, or that they were service or 
Personal Inam tenures. 

The revenue, under this system did not average mere than 1,200 
Rerpees as unstamped cajdans were not invalid but were subjected 
to a penalty of 3 per cent. on the valine when produced before 2 
Court or other authority. This unpaid agency therefore did not 
work either to the profit of the State, or to the satisfaction of 
the public, who were subjected to much annoyance, delay, and 
extortion. 

The system of registration by local notaries, therefore though 
leng established and well understood by ihe peeple, was not in 
many respects and did not meet the requirements of the present 
more advanced state of soeiety. It had left registration or non- 
registration to the option of the parties in all cases. The option 
thus given came to be exercised to a great ex:ent in favor of 
non-registration. 

Thus those who took the precaution of registration did not enjoy 
any natural advantage over those who neglected it. The notaries, 
who were known by the name of Oorkanakenmars, themselves in 
most cases interposed many obstacles to the exceution of the deed. 

A reformation was much needed and this was effected in 1042 by 
‘a new legislation (Regulation IT of 1042) analogous to the British 
Indian Registration, which entirely superceded the old system. 

Thus was the new system brought into existence under which 
the Registrars are paid servants of the Statc, a distinct Machinory 
divided into four classes with reference to the quantity of work in 
the various districts. Thirty one of them were first appointed. 


First class ...... scans vaueedelonenveeeueuneiae 1 on 60 Rs. 

DG. D0: osssseieteateeti ene ses 5 on 50 Rs. 
Second class.......cceccscsccccsccsevevsecers 6 on 30 Rs. 
Third class .....ccccessssesceees seguthatesse 6 on 20 Rs. 


Fourth class........ccsescscssccovsssccsecces 13 on 15 Ra. 
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These Registrars have no other duties to —perfornr except those 
of Registration. Their whole time and lsbor are exelusively given 
for the work. Because Travancore has very little cultivated land‘with- 
out a high valne, because the land tenures of the State are many 
and intricate, because the landed property is the subjeet of constant 
transaction and because it is the chief element of litigation is tite 
Courts, a separate machinery for registration was deemcd indispena- 
able. No person is employed as Registrar or as his subordinates 
unless his qualification is tested by an examination in the Law 
and Rules of Registration. All the hands employed are thoroughly 
trained hands. 

The work of the District Registrars is checked 3 Inspectors 
whose salaries are 50 Rupees, with 2) Rupees fixed travelling allow- 
ance. They inspect every Registry eOffice within their range, once 
in 2 months ai least, examine fhe stato of the Registers and report 
the result in their fortnightly Diaries. 

The whole is conirollcd and supervised by che Central Office 
in the Huzzoor at the head of which is the Huzzoor Registrar 
whose duties powers and establishment have been already noticed. 

According to ihe Regulation all deeds relating to immoveable 
property and to rights connected with such property must be re- 
gistered. In other words their registration is compulsory on pain 
of nullity, so far as the Courts of the country wore concerned. 
Free scope is given for tho registration of deeds relating to move- 
able property though i: is not made obligatory. 

His Highness the Maharajah was pleased to sanction 4 addi- 
tional Registry Offices in districts where the work had become 
heavy in 1051. 

His Highness was also pleased to sanction as an encouragement 
over and above their fixed salaries of a commission of 5 per cent. 
on the amount of fee; collected in each district. 

The requirements of the Public not having been fully met by 
the existing Registration Law and Rules of practice and hardship 
and inconvenience having resulted in some respects His Highness 
the Maharajah was pleased to pass Regulation III of 1052 and 
some Rules. 
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This Department works very smoothly, satisfactorily to the public, 
with advantage to the exchequer and with still of greater bearing on 

the litigation before the Civil Courts, forgery of documents relating 
to immoveable property becoming almost impracticable. This 
system has eradicated many pernicious sources of uncertainty, con- 
tention and loss. It has imparted additional security to landed 
tenures and ensured better tho fulfilment of contracts in general. 

The total number of documents admitted for registration in 1054 
was 73,921 against 70,787 of the preceding. 

The aggregate value of all the transactions registered is repre- 
sented 259 lacs of Rupees against 248 lacs of the preceding year. 

Relating te immoveable property there are 72,086 documents 
valued at 249 lacs. Relating to other transactions thore were 1,835 
documents valued at 10 lacs. « 

The disparity is so visible because the registration of the former 
is compulsory that of the latter is only optional. 

26,424 documents relating to immoveable property not exceed- 
ing 50 Rupees in valae, 15,157 not exceedins 109 Rupees in value, 
28,042 not exceeding 1,000 Rupees in value and 2,050 not exceod- 
ing 5,000 in value were registered. Documents above worth 5,000 
Rupees are very few. Up to 6,000 Rupees the number is highest 
and as the valuo incroases the numver decr: cx. 


The total Receipt of the Department for 
the year 1054 was Rs. 1.24.198 and tho 


Expenditure iss 52,628 





leaving a surplus of 64,570 Rs. 
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APPENDIX. 


1 A DESCRIPTION OF TREVANDRUM. 


TREVANDRUM is the capital of Travancore. It is called in 
Malayalum Thiru-Anendapurum (meaning the holv city of Anenda). 
It is known in the other parts of India by the name of Anenda- 
Syanum, or the city where there is a Vishnuva Temple in which 
the Deity is represented as reposing on Anenda or serpent. 


The foundation of the town is said to have been in the Year 225 
M. E. (1049 A.D.) in which year the ancient Pagoda at Trovan- 
drum was also re-built. It contains a Fort the form of which is 
nearly quadrilateral, the walls being 1,000 yds. in length from east 
to west, and 810 yds. from north to south. It is constructed in a 
low plain. A little to the north-east of it the ground commences 
to rise. The walls are huilt partly of granite and partly of mud. 
A few parts of recent construction are built of laterite and bricks. 
It has no ditch and could not be defended for any time. There aro 
nine gates at present, three un the east, two on the south, one on 
the west and three on the north fuces of the Fort. 


The central gate on the eastern side is the principal one and is 
situated directly opposite the Tower (date of the pagoda. It is a 
decent building of recent construction. The tup of it is adorned by 
the Initial letters of His Highness’ name, R.V. It is here that the 
Naubut is beaten thrice every day, from 5 to 6 A.M, from 12 to L 
P.M. and 6 to 7 P.M. 


To the south of this is the Vettimurcha Kotta or gate opposite 
the Maharajah’s Palace. To the north of the contral one is the 
Palavangaly gate leading to the Eliah Rajah’s and Dewan's resi- 
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dence, and other parts of the town. Thisis also of recent construc- 
tion and is a handsome structure. There is only one gate on the 
west through the road to the beach passes. The old gate was pull- 
ed down, and a new one is in course of construction. 


» 

The southern and northern side-gates lead to the different suburbs 
of the town. In the centre of the Fort is the Pagoda of Sree Pul- 
panabha Swamy on an elevated bit of ground. It is in many 
respects similar to those of the Carnatic having a tower or Gopu- 
rum in the front with seven stoopies. It is held in profound vene- 
tation by the people and is celebrated for the numerous festivals of 
eplendour and profusion which periodically take place in it. 


Immediately in front of the Pagoda is a large tank or reservoir 
of water culled Pudmathcerthum for the ablution of the Brahmins 
who attend the Pagoda, and adjoining it are the spacious structures 
of Ramanamadum and Agrasala where they are fed. 


To the south of the tank.is the Valia Kottarum or the Maharajah's 
Palace, divided off into several compartments or bungalows in the 
Native fashion. The priucipal of these are the Karuvalapura Mali- 
gay extending up to the tower of the Pagoda with a clock tower in 
the centre. The Puthen Maligay is of recent construction and of 
exquisite workmanship in wood and granite. Further to the south 
and separated from the latter by a canal is the palace of the Muaha- 
rajah, two decent structures built in regular European fashion 
and well furnished, A new building is also in course of construc- 
tion for the residence of His Highness the present Maharajah. 


Adjoining this and facing the southern road is the old Darbar 
Hall. Opposite to this, on the southern side of the road and on 
the south-eastern corner of the Fort isa block of buildings occu- 
pied at present by the following public offices. 


The local Division Cutcherry. 
The local Tahsildar’s Cutcherry. 
The Trevandram Kundookrishy. 
The Marhamut Department. 
The Huzzoor Tannah. 
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The Mint and the Copper foundry were ulso held here but were 
lately removed to other buildings out of the Fort. 

These buildings were once vccupied by the Dewan's Catcherry 
and the Sadr Court before the construction of the new Public 
Offices. 

On the southern and northern sides of the Pagoda are the palaces 
of the Eliah Rajah, the Ranees and the Young Princes, called 
respectively Bajanapuray, Sreepadum. Close to Sreepadum and 
separated from it by the western road within the Fort is the 
Thevarathoo-koikal where the Royal ceremonies of marriages, 
Thrumaudampoo &ec. are held. Adjacent to these buildings the 
two Ranees have two elegantly built Bungalows for their residence. 


His Highness the present Fliah Rajah resides at Vadnkka-kotta- 
yum which is to the north of the Sreepadum Pulace, and on the 
west of it is Pudmavilasum the Dewan’s official residence. 


The Central Jail is at present situated on the north-western 
corner of the Fort. There are within the [ort eight principal 
Brahmin streets and other residences for the Nuinhuories &c. Thore 
are many Sudra houses within the same in the four corners. 


To the east of the Fort thero is an extensive line of Native shops 
ealled Shala bazaar through which the Main Southern Road passes 
uftur passing the Karamanay and Killiar rivers. 


The principal road starts frum the Bastern Gate and goes direct- 
ly to the north, where it joins the Main Northern Road. [t may be 
called odr Mount Road because it is the principal road and leads to 
several hills of which the Observatory is principal. 


Un this main rvad are the principal Public buildings and official 
residences. It, as well as the four streets within the Fort is 
lighted every night. The Town Sub-Mayistrate’s and Registrar's 
Cbatcherries, the local Zillah Court, Post Office, the Public Offices, 
the College, the Protestant and Roman Cathvlic churches, the Pub- 
lic Gardens und the Museum, the D. P. W. Offices and work, 
the barracks are all situated on this road which is also the broadest 
one in the town. To the north-west of the Fort lies an extensive 
Pettah, in a low sandy plain, thickly populated. The inhabitants 
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of this part. are principally the descendants of the Dutch and Portu- 
guese, and a considerable number of natives, egpecially Pandy 
Sudras and Chetties. To the south-west of the Fort there are also 
extensive streets inhabited by Vellaulens, Rajaputs and Mussualimaus. 
This part is known by the name of Manacaud. The Stables for 
His Highness the Maharajah’s horses are situated on the south-east 
angle of the Fort. 

The Brahmins live at Challay, Shenthittay, Karamanay and 
Poothentharoo. 

The Nairs live at Vunchyoor, Sreecundashwarum, Sreevarahum, 
Kythamukkoo, Punnapurum, Cannookuly, Thambaunoor, Aranoor, 
Peruntbany, Palculangaray, dc. 

The Christians live at Pettah, Tycaud, Cunnookuly and Can- 
tonment. ; 

The town is about four miles broad and five miles long. Its 
boundaries are the Karamanay river in the east and south, sea on 
the west, and Shathamangalum and Qolloor on the North. 

The houses are all surrounded with gardens and compounds in 
which the Cocoanut, Jack, and Mango trees thrive luxuriantly pre- 
senting a cool and shady appearance. There are many extensive 
streets, 

Near Cunnookuly is the new Civil Hospital and Lunatic Asylum. 
The Charity Hospital is at Tyeaud. 

The highest point is the Observatory which is 197 ft. above the 
sea level. This elevated part of the town is the most healthy for 
residence in all parts of the year. 


The survey of the town and its subarbs was completed in 1048. 
lt embraces un aren of 12,500 acres, or about 2U square miles 
of land. 

The appearance of the town has undergone so great an alteration 
that it has been very striking to those who have visited it-ufter an 
interval of 15 or 16 years. Many good and useful roads have been 
opened in all directions especially in the northern parts. This has 
consigned Palauquins to oblivion. New buildings have sprung 
upon all sides. 
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The British Residency in which resides tho political officer at the 
court of Travancore and Cochin stands on an elevated spot about 2 
miles east of the Fort commanding a view of the Tycaud:Valley 
and the surrounding country. It is a plain and Paes — 
structure, exceedingly neat and very commodious. 


Trevandrum has many public buildings. The new Public seal 
is spacious and well ventilated building with iron railings all round. 
The new College is another solid, durable and spacious building. The 
Civil Hospital, the Napier Museum and many others on a minor 
scale adorn this metropolis. 
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The following testimony of a visitor is worth’ reproduction. | 


“ Trevandrum can boast of public buildings of which Madras 
might well be proud. The offices of te Dewan in particular present- 
ing a block so unique in appearance, and yet so spacious, that one can- 
not help feeling surprised in finding the principal town of a Native 
State provided with an edifice to anything approachiag whieh ’ the 
principal city of the Presidency could lay no.claim, and I have 
merely to state that in size it exceeds those of the Madras High 
(‘ourt to convince your readers to what a state of civilization and 
perfection Travancore has appreached. In tho College also may be 
detected another masterpiece of art, reflecting much credit upon 
the architect. The climate here just now is very similar to that 
which may be found in England in the autumn,—clear, bracing 
and invigorating, and I am not now surprised at what I heard one 
officer remark to another in the train last Sunday that he would as 
soon be in Travancore as in England during the monsoon season. 
it is perhaps to be reyretted, therefore, that Trevandrum is so diffi- 
cult of appruach,—forty-cight hours’ journey in a railway train, © 
with a further twenty-four in a transit wagyon, being no small 
matter fur even a strong man to undertake.” 


The same person speaks of the Travellers’ Bungalow at Trevan- 
drum as follows : 

“The Bungalow at Trevandrum is the most capacious, best fur- 

nisbed, cleanest, and most comfortable of any of the Bungalows 1 
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‘hawevseen throughout India, from Lahore to this, that is to say 
trowa the most northerly to the most southerly points of the coun- 
try, not excluding also those of the Bengal and Bombay presi- 
dencies. To see the Dak Bungalow here, without being told what 
it really waa, one would imagine it to be the residence of some 
highly paid Judge or other fortunate State official ; no one could 
éver dream that it is only a temporary abode for weary, over jour 
ney travellers. The servants are-civil and obliging, indeed they 
appear to me as if they could not render themselves obliging 
eriough, while, above all—a rare thing to be found in Dak Bunga- 
lows—the food provided is of excellent quality and splendidly pre- 
pared. Altogether, therefore, the public Bungalow here is one of 
the greatest boons which the late enlightened Maharajah could pos- 
sibly have provided for those whom pleasure or duty, called within 
the confines of his territory. 


The census of the town was taken on the 10th August 1865, and 
showed a population ef 51,718 souls, und 10,433 houses. The 
figures must he far above these at present. 


t Ld 


The following tabular statement shows the details of the census. 
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A ConseRVANCY BsTARBLISHVENT was formed for the town in LOD2. 


Tt was for the purposes of sanitation divided into five diytstons, 


The Divisions are 


1 Fort. 

2 Challay. 

3 Pyeaud. 

4 Pettah. 

9 Sreevarahom. 


The boundinies of the division, are aiven below. 
Fort Dinision-—Bounded on all sides by the Fort. 


Challay Pivtsion— Bounded on the north by the Public road 
running along the canal called * Cochau, on the south and ea-t 
hy the Southern and Eastern limits of the jurisdiction of the Town 
Sub-Mazgietrate, and on the wert by tho road leading to Tiras ellom 







road, on the south by- the road ranning along th the D jcllol; Sets, th 
east by the Eastern limit of the juriadiction of the Town Maghithtie, 
and on the west by Main roed.- 

Pettah Division——Bounded on the north by the Norther, Heat} 
of the jurisdiction of the Town Sub-Magistrate, ou the southi by the. 
road branching off along the outside of the Northern and Wepters, 
Fort walls and tarning from the Western Fort Gate to Shangoo- 
moegom, on the east by the Main road, and on the west by. the. 
Parvathy Poothen Canal atid Western limit of the mene of 
the Town Suab-Magistrate. 

Sreevarahom Division—Boanded on the north by the oa 
branching off along tho outside of the Southern and Western Forts 
ang turning to Shangoomoogom, on ghe south by the Southern limit 
of the jurisdiction of the Town Sub-Magistrate, on the east by. the 
Public road leading to Tiroovellom, and on the west by the West- 
ern limit of the jurisdiction of the Town Sab-Magistrate including 
the burisi ground recently estublished on thé sea coast. 

Rules were framed and passed for the purpose in 1053, ‘The 
head officer is a Superintendent on a salary of 40 Rupees with 
horse allowance assisted by an Inspector and establishment. .The 
Rules are not reproduced here as they are being revised by a Com 
mittee appointed by the present Dewan who wishes to re-organtze 
the departimont. 


2. THE HIGH RANGES OF TRAVANCORE." 


The high ranges of Travancore riso suddenly from the lower 
plateau of the Cardamom Hills and form a complete range of their 
own. . On the 8. E. corner the High Ranges Legin with Sholes- 
malley or Currincollum as it is better known and run in a 8. W. W. 
direction to Gennewurra, thence still 8. W. W. to Corechy and 
thenoo to Puddikut (6000) near Davycollum i in the Map. From 
Puddikot the line of walls rans in the same direction to Coorka- 

_ somboo 47090). Then running slightly more woat the hille rise te 
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Chockénamuddy from which the course is N. W. to the gup, where 
the Maonaur river disappears. From the gap the Hills run slighily 
8. W. and then N. W. to Wonaypara Thundo; thence North to 
Perumputty Kulla (6500 ft.) From Perumputty Kullo the direc- 
tion is N. E. E. to Aunymuddy. From Aunymuddy the course of 
the High range is much broken, aud runs irregularly to Erevy- 
malla where there is a deep dip into the valley of the Erevymalla 
Aur which separates the Erevymalla plateau (known also as Ha- 
milton’s plateau) from Perumalmalla plateau. From this valley is 
a stecp rise to the North West to Katoomalla. To the west of 
Katoomalla the High Ranges comprise the plateaus within Chem- 
mun peak (7100 ft.) Payratmallay and thence eastward to Cooma- 
rikul. To the cast of Coomarikul and Katoomallay lies the low 
UOnjenaad valley which soparates this part of the High Ranges from 
the High lands on the slopes of Tertamalla on which are situated 
the [Lill villayres of Kelandoor, Kandel, Pootoor and Perumallay at 
an average elevation of 5000 feet. To the south cast of Tertamal- 
lay runs a ridge which separates the water-shed between Unjenaad 
and the Moonaur and joins the high peaks bordering the Pulnies at 
a perk called Allear Kunnoo (6900 ft.) From Allear Kunnoo the 
courso of the High Ranges is bounded by a curve N. N. E. to Pam- 
bady Shola and then runs North to Kudduvurratukul (6600 ft.) 
where there is a deep dip into the Wuttawudda river, and here the 
hivh lund may in that direction be said to cease. From Allear 
Kunnoo southward the line to Sholeamallay (where we began in 
the 8. E.) is marked by clear cut clitis avoraging about 8000 feet. 

Kixelusive of the low Unjenaad valley which is not above 3100 
feet, the area within these boundaries may be roughly estimated at 
400 syuare miles with an elevation over 5000 ft. and in the case of 
one of the Peaks reaching as high as 8837 feet. 


Plateaus. 


There are several small plateaus on the High Ranges separated 
from cach other by the ridges intersecting the hills in every direc- 
tien, There are al-o several beautiful valleys. 
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Beginning at Carrincollum in the §. E. corner, and between it - 
and Davymalla, lies the Gudaram Alla plateau at an average cleva- 
tion of 6000 feet and comprising about 4 square miles of easy an- 
dulating land well wooded and watered. To the west of this lies a 
narrow plateau from which it is separated by Davymalla known as 
the Davycollum plateau containing about 3 squaro miles. This is a 
beautifully wooded and well watered plateau averaging 6000 feot: 
and is easy of access from the Cardamom Hills. To the west of 
the Davycollum plateau and separated by the Karuthpara Thundoo 
lies the beautiful Annaycudoo valley sheltered by tho Chockena- 
muddy peaks and ridges. This valley is abont 6 miles long and 2 
miles broad and averages an elevation of about 5200 feet. It ter- 
minates in a broad meadow at Moonaur. From Moonaur to the 
north a narrow swampy valley towaeds Aunymuddy and another 
narrow one to the N. 5. to the Pullacadoo peint in tho nap. Be- 
tween Vagavurra and Annymuddy lies a very protty glon abont 
one square mile in extent and averaying 71 feot, There isn 
heautiful view from it of the South Travancore Hills and to the 
west as far as the sea. North of Annymuddy and separated by a 
decp valley from it lies the Erevymalla plateau described by Col : 
Douglas Hamilton, It is about 6 miles long and about 3 miles 
broad and is very bare of wood on its summit ; but is well wooded 
on its slopes towards the Yeddamalla valley. It is a well watered 
plateau and being at a good elevation (7300 ft.) has a cold bracing 
climate. It is however rather difficult of access. Separutod from 
this plateau lies a small one about 2 miles long and 14 miles broad 
under Perumalmalla. This is about 7000 ft. high and somo pretty 
views may be obtained from it. To tho north of this lies a plateau 
sheltered between Katoomalia, Coomarikul and Payratmalla. It is 
much broken and averages between 6 and 7000 fect, It is about 4 
miles long and 3 miles broad. To the north of Katoomulla and 
Coomarikul lies another small plateau terminating at Puddikut- 
malla about 3 square miles in extent, and separated by a stream 
running into Unjenand from the last mentioned one, This has an 
’ elevation of about 6500 feet. 


To the East of Kalvomalla. Coomarikal and Poddikat mountains, 
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‘liek t 46 Unjenaad valley which averages an elevation of 3100 feet 
snd comprises an area of about 30 to 40 square miles at this low 
elevation. From tho east of this narrow valley in which are situ- 

‘ated the villages of Nashyvyle and Maroor ; the hills rise rapidly 
towards Tertamallay, and the hill villages of Kelandoor, Kandel, 
Pootoor and Perumalla stand on the fine undulating slopes of Ter- 
tamalla and Tamburun Kawya at an average elevation of 5000 feet. 
To the east of this, and west of the High Ridge of Wundurra plain- 
top lies the Plateau on which stand the Cottacomboo and Wutta- 
wadda village at an average olevation of 6000 fect. The greater 
part of this plateau is baro having apparently been cleared of wood 
by the ryots ; but the upper portion towards the top of the Pass 
into Bodynaikenoor is heavily wooded and well watered by the 
Wuttawudda river. Tho plateau is about 6 miles long and 2 miles 
broad. On the high land on Wundurra top there is some table land 
over 8000 fect but it is narrow and very bare. 


South west of the Wuttawudda plateau and separated from it by 
a ridge lies the Kundella valley which is sheltered hy the northern 
slopes of Currincollum and the High Ridges of the Kandella 
mountains. 


It is a fine open valley of 5500 feot clevation and has been at 
one timo well wooded but the woods have been greatly thinned by 
cultivation. There isa great deal of swamp land in this valley 
which might be brought into cultivation. It is about 6 miles long 
from the Wuttawudda ridge to Pullacadavoo (where the valicy to 
the Moonaur already mentioned begins) and about 2 miles broad. 


These platcans and valleys would as regards climate offer ad- 
vantages as Sanataria, especially Davycollum in the south and 
Wuttawudda in the east where the plateaus are accessible from the 
plains. 


Wattawndda especially offers the advantage of being near vil- 
fagys which can supply provisions, and the thermometer in the dry 
weather months seldom rises above 60° while in the mornings it is 
often as low as 40° in March and April. 
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Peaks. 

The following are the principal peaks on the High Range. 
Currincollum 8480 Aunymeddy — 8887 
Davvmalla 7300 Katoomallay 81090 
Tell Itty or Coorcacomboo 7000  Coomarikul 8050 
Chockenamuddy 7300 Payratinallay 7400 
Vagavurra 8000 Korampara 7900- 
Allearmallay 6900 Pambadyshola 8000 


Most of these Peaks merely run to a point—Currincollam has 
however somo small oxtent of tablo land on its summit. The two 
most conspicuous are Currincollum and Aunymuddy. From the 
top of the latter isa beautiful and extensive view on a fine day of the 
sea to the west coast, The intermediate hills and forests making a 
splendid fore-groand. To the north ean be seen the Anneymalleis 
and Cochin Hills, and to the north-east the plains of Coimbatoor 
and the Neilgherries, also the Unjenaad valley, and to the south as 
far as tho cvo can reach tho Cardamom Hille and the ranges of 
Hills beyond Peermaad, and to the south oast a glimpse of the 
Bodynaikenoor valley. The view in fact comprises four provinces 
otherwise than Travancore viz. Coimbatoor, Madura, Malabar and 
Cochin. 

The view from Currincollum is also very grand, and the stupend- 
ous precipices on its eastern face add a peculiar grandeur to it. 
The views from the other Peaks are fino but not to be compared to 
Aunymuddy and Currincollum. Aunymuddy though very precip- 
itous is accessible from the north and with less easo from the east 
but is inaccessible from other sides. There is a small table land at 
the top, and a spring of water near the summit. It is a great Ibex 
find and on one occasion I numbered a hord of seventy. For as- 
cending it, the best plan is to camp in the glen under it, and the 
ascent on the north is comparatively casy though steep. Currin- 
collam is casily ascended from the Gudaram Alla plateau, and the 
other peaks are all eayy of ascent, Davymalla bas 9 strange feature 
about it which deserves mention viz, a trench cat on its 8. W. face 
which tradition says was made to protect a beautifal princess who 
had taken refage on the peak. 
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Rivers. 


The following are the principal streams that-rise on the High 
Ranges. 


1. The Moonaur. 2. Davycollum Aur. 3. Yeddamallay. 
4. Paumbaur. 5. Wuttawudda. 6. Kodandoor or Chinnaur. 


The first three of these have their rise on the High Ran, es and 
flow into the Perryaur. The other three fall into the Ambravutty 
in the Coimbatoor District. The Moonaur drains the Currincollum 
Kundella, Chockenamuddy and part of the Aunymuddy Ranges, 
and by the time it reaches the Moonaur meadows, is a stream nearly 
40 yards wide. Before leaving the High Range it forms itself a 
singular subterrancan pussago under its old channel, and does not 
reappear for sume distance, and at a much lowor elevation than 
where it disappears. The old channel no doubt is used in ‘he Mon- 
soon of timber on the rocks evidently brought down by the heavy 
floods. There is a shaft worn in tho granite bed of the old channel 
which deserves mention. It is 15 fect deep and has been worn till 
it has a clean opening at the bottom of which the subterrancan 
channel is seen flowing. 


2. The Davycollum stream drains the platcau of the same namo 
and falls over the side of the Puddikut, into the Surien Alla valley. 
3. The Yeddamalla river drains the western and northern slopes 
of the Aunymuddy mountain, the western slopes of Perumalmalla, 
Katoomallay and Payratmalla. It is a broad stream when it bas 
ran a few miles courso and passes through ono of the finest wooded 
valleys on its course westward to the Perryaur. 4. The Paurbaur 
rises in Aunymuddy and is a broad stream by the time it reaches 
Nashyvyal in Unjenaad. It is economized by the Unjenaad ryots 
for irriguting their terraced fields. 5. The Wuttawadda Aur rises 
south of the villaze of Wutiawudda at Allear Kunoo ani joins the 
Manaputty strewn. 6. The Kodandoor or Chinnaur riscs on the 
south of Payratmalla has first a north easi course and then a due 
easterly one to where it joins the Paumbaur. 
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Some few streams that would naturally flow into the Yeddamalls 
river have been turned by the Unjenaad ryots into their valley for 
the purposes of irrigation, There are few fish (except very small 
ones) in any of the IJligh Range streams at the upper elevations 
but when the streams reach 35U0 feet they are full of good fish. 
Some of these spots are known hs the fish stoppages (Meenmuitty). 


Forests. 


The High Ranges have at one time been well wooded but the 
Muduvars on the west and the Unjenaad ryots on the east have 
done much to sirip the forests. In the Unjenaad especially there is 
a scarcity of wood fur even fuel where a very wholesale destruction 
has evidently gone on for years. 

The best wooded blocks of ‘land are found near Davyeollam, 
Annaculueh and near Moonaur up to Parwathyammallay. The 
slope of Aunymuddy at the source of the Panmbaur is also well 
wooded but ere the axe of the Mooduvan has done much damage. 
Nayar Mallay and the Kundella hills and the slopes of Currincollam 
on the north are also well clothed with forest ; but the Kundella 
valley has been wofully cleared, and is becoming fust a bare open 
country and the sides of the Hills for want of forest protection are 
being seamed and the soil washed away by the rains. The western 
slopes of Aunymuddy, Katoomallay and Payratmallay are still 
however well wooded and the Yeddamalla valley is a mass of the 
finest furest scarcely touched by the shifty Hillmen. The destruc- 
tion of these forests has been stopped within the last few years 3 
hut in a large and scarcely visited tract it is not easy to entirely 
stup the old custum of’ clearing forests for the sake of one Crop. 


Much of the Neilgherry vegetation is found on these Hills and 
the Neilgherry guava and Rhdodendron aro found everywhere at 
an elevation over 5000 feet. The trees though principally of soft 
growth are of large scantling considering the high elevation. At 
such lower elevation as 5000 feet the harder woods such as Nangoo, 
Congoo, White Cedar are found, but they are not abundant. The 
furests that Lave been destroyed for Coomeri grow into dense reed 
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clumps and gradually as they get burnt off by the fires turn into 
grass lands. Some of the Coomeries however which have only had 
one crop taken off seem recovering their original character of 
forests ; but this is seldom the case. The Brazil cherry is found 
especially on the sites of old clearings ; but the Alpine Straw-berry 
is not so common on the Neilgherries, 


Paths. 


There are several paths to the High Ranges from the Cardamom 
Hills on the South. The best of these is the path to Davycollum 
which has been lately improved and can be used by loaded cattle 
and ridden over. 

The other paths in the south are mere elephant tracks and lead 
to Gudaram Alla and Moonagur. 2. Another and second route 
passable for loaded cattle is from Bodynaikenoor to Wuttawudda 
by the village of Kotuddy. A third also fit for loaded cattle is up 
to Aunymuddy from Odumella Petta vid Unjenaad. A fourth is 
from Tircaroor on the west to Moonaur and thence to Unjenaad. 
This was formerly much used by bullocks from Odumella Petta ; 
but has been abandoned for many years. It is marked in the 


‘maps. There is a fifth from Odumella Petta to Payratmalla vid 


Michael’s valley. Tho first one could easily be improved and the 
distance is roughly estimated to be 64 miles, 

The distances of the 2nd 3rd and 5th routes are 76, 71, 79 miles 
respectively. 

Tho fourth is scarcely likely to bo used as a large tract of un- 
inhabited country separates it from the High Ranges. 

The third route offers in some respects the greatest advantages 
as it passes through the Unjenaad cultivated valley where provi- 
sions can be obtained, and routes can be opened from such a road 
either west to Katoomalla and Coomarikul plateau or east to the 
Wuttawudda Range. From Qdumella Petia there would be no 
difficulty in opening a cart road us the country offers no great dif- 
ficulty up to Nashyvyle. The path from Aunymuddy to Michael’s 
valley is a bad one and loaded cattle could hardly use it in its pre- 
sent condition. 
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From the west coast there are two means of getting to the High 
Ranges viz. by the Gudaloor ghaut to Bodynaikenoor and thence 
by route No. 1. to Davycollum. There is another route via the 
Cardamom Hills which has the disadvantage of being through a 
feverish District. The distance of these from Cottayum is 123, 
110 miles respectively. 

The first route would entail a journey through the Cumbum’ 
valley ; but with the exception of the 20 miles from Bodynai- 
kenoor the distance could be accomplished in carts, The second 
route, from Peermaad besides being through a feverish elephant 
jungle, would entail a carriage of every thing for 65 miles by coo~ 
lies or bullocks. 


Inhabitahts. 


The inhabitants of these High Ranges are Muduvars and as a 
great part of Mnjenaad may be included into the High Ranges, the 
mixed population of the villages in Unjenaad known as Kunuvers, 
Munnadees and others may be considered inhabitants. Kaders and 
Pelleyers also frequent these Hills but do not reside on them. 


The Census report gives the population as below. 


Vellalars 1,150 Chucklers 64 
Chetties 258 Cosuens 5 
Telugoo chetties 4} Pelleyers AOS 
Nuikers 38 Mussulmen 2 
Carpenters 22 Maravers 148 
Muduvars 49 

Total 2,375 
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In addition to these figures the Muduvars who shift their ham- 
lets on other parts of the High Ranges may be enumerated at over 
100 more which will bring up the population to 2,500. 

The Muduvars claim a Tamul origin and consider themselves 
equal to Vellalars. They are a fine’ handsome race especially those 
who always reside on the upper elevations ; but the good looks are 
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confined to the men as the women whom they keep almost as much 
‘out of sight as Mussulmen do theirs, are singularly plain. The 
men object to Mamoty work, but are good men at axe or knife 
duty ; and carry heavy loads if allowed to do it swung over their 
shoulders. The men are well clothed and are fond of showy 
turhans, and the women are profusely ornamented with cheap 
Madura made jewellery. “They culfivate raggy at the upper eleva- 
tions and shift their clearings yearly ; and thereby have in past 
years dons much damage to the forests. A few butfalows are kept 
by them, and latterly they have taken to keeping cattle, but no 
persuasion will induce them to give up their wandering habits and 
scttle down, but of all the Hill men found on the Travancore Hills 
there scems some hope of their doing so eventually. Disputes 
among them are settled by gthe Head men called Moopens and 
Tallearies.. 


These titles have been given by the Puneate chiefs with whom 
the Muduvars appear to have come to Travancore, The Muduvars 
got their Jands free when cultivating im Travancore forests, but in 
Unjenaad have to pay a small knife-tax, They have to porform | 
certain works when called upon to do so for the Cardamom Depart- 
ment, in consideration of receiving free lands, and all ivory, wax 
and dammer as monopolies are colleeted by them for the Travan- 
core Government. They are clever in running ap huts, and build 


very comfortable ones on their clearings. 


Tho Muaduvars are not as cheery a race as their neighbours the 
Mianans, but are fond all the same of a joke and when well treated 
will work willingly. 


They eat most yame except Bison and are great adepts at snaring 
both Ibox and Sambur: and have nearly cleared out the latier, 
They are in terror of Kison, Tiger and Elephant and can never be 
depended on as Gun bearers when following them, Their usual 
formula on such occasions when drawing near these animals is 
There is the animal [am going” and the Muduvar in most cases 
makes himeclt scarce. Those who live on the upper hills seldom 
suifer from fever but the fninilies who visit the lower parts of Unjee 
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naad suffer badly. Venereal diseases are quite unknown among 
them though families who have gone more westward towards the 
Travancore villages have become utterly demoralized. The Kaders 
and Pelleyers mentioned above live principally in the lower jungles, 
but visit the upper ranges to collect honey and wax. Tho Kaders 
are a stout dark race with African features and erispy hair and are 
supposed to be descendants of Portuguese slaves who had taken, 
refuge on the Hills. They do not enltivate at all ; but nianage to 
live well, and dregs well, on what they collect from the jungles. 
They talk a mixed dialect of Tamul and Malavalam. The Pellevers 
have at one time been slaves : but possess small clearings of their 
own now, and besides engage themselves in collecting hill produce. 
Their language is Tamil. They as well as the Muduvars .nd Ka- 
ders have divided eestain parts of the Inlfls into Kanies and any 
infringements on their fancied rights whether the lands be within 
Travancore or British territory is resented. They ate all great 
destroyers of game. There is no doubt that there hills were at one 
time more occupied, as traces of Inhabitants are found in the form 
of inscriptions on stones, and stone huts and ruins are met with. 
One stone building near Davveollum was in good preservation in 
1872 but subsequently dameged by Hlephants. Jt was built of 
rough slabs of granite uprights and was coveted by luge sheets of 
stone, and was of the following dimensions. 


Leneth 24 eet (j Inches 
\W idth é 99 98 99 
Height 5 re e ss 


There were several divisions or rooms and the building wag pro- 
bably used as a rest house. The tradition. was that abodes of this 
sort were built when there was a rain of fire and stones, In Unje- 
naad there are collections of such huts built either of round stones 
with slab roofs, or in the same slub style as near Davycollam.. 
There was the same tradition about them ; but there was also a sug- 
gestion that they might have been used for grain depots. Somo of 
them are used by travellers in the present day as rest houses. 

Below the Moonaur pass and to the west of it are the ruins of a 
building close to the old line of road betweon Odnmella Vetta and 
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Cothamungalum. Some hundreds of granite lights are scattered 
about the jungle near the spot and have amused the Elephants who 
kick them about. The place is known as “ Pully Wathul” and 
_“ Riram Vellukoo” the latter name alluding to the numbers of 
granite lamps. 


Opinions are uncertain whether a Mahommedan or Hindoo build- 
ing existed where the ruins are found ; but the lamps are said to 
be offerings made by the merchants who formerly used the road 
who were said to be Ravuten Mahommedans. 


The inhabitants of the Unjenaad are entirely of Tamil origin, 
and are supposed to have migrated from Madura with a refugee 
Pandyan prince. The larger proportion of them claim to be Vella- 
lays and some of them are called Kunuvers, They are all en gaged 
in cultivation and have laid oft their lands to the best advantage 
in terraces which are well irrigated by the streams from above. 
Some of the channels have been very cleverly traced and their 
villages are perfect little pictures, pitched on the top perhaps of a 
hill and surrounded by their terraced fields. The Unjenaad Kara- 
kat Vellalars differ in their customs from their relatives of the same 
caste in the plains, and marry only among themselves. The Kunu- 
ver Vellalars who principally live in the villages of Wuttawudda 
and Kottacomboo do not marry with the others : but intermarry 
with the Kunuvers of the Ettoor villages on the Pulnies. 


The Kunuvers are a fair race of men and living as they do at 
height of 6000 fect aro free from fevers of the bad type that their 
neighbours in the low Unjenaad valley suffer from. Their women 
wear a peculiar girdle or band round the middle which has rather a 
becoming effect. 


The Pelleyers are descendants of slaves and are not allowed to 
live in the same villages as the Vellalars and Kunuver Vellalars but 
have little settlements or Putties in the fields where the cattle are 
penned. These people are well clothed and look healthy and con- 
tonted and are allowed to cultivate land for themselves by their 
masters. The other castes seem to have settled in Unjenaad to pur- 
suc their various callings but have mostly become cultivators. 
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Petty crimes are settled by the village headmen aided by the 
Manyacarn appointed by the Puneate chief. The headmen known 
as Munnady, Mundry and Perrya Teyven are also appointed by the 
Puneate chief who receives a certain payment in making the nomi- 
nation. The title is kept in certain families. 

If the decision of the Munyacarn and headmen is not agreed to, 
appeal is made to the Puneate chief, and the chief’s decision is 
seldom disputed. Their worst crimes appear to be confined to petty 
assaults. 

In the low settlements bordering the Paumbaur the Unjenaad 
ryots suffer from jungle fever and in some seasons many fall victims 
to it. In the upper villages the people seemed very healthy. The 
houses are made of wattle and dab and are surrounded by a wall 
and fence with a gate of entrance jnto the village as a protection 
from wild animals. . The people do not seem to care for sport, and 
are supplied with game by the Muduvars. They rear cattle, buffa- 
loes and sheep. The former are not the small breed common to the 
west coasi ; but of the large Coimbatoor kind. Sheep appear to 
thrive well, and poultry seem abundant in the low lying villages. 
The Puneate chief receives from four to twelve annas a Kuly for the 
cultivated land. 


The following are the names of tho villages in Unjenaad with 
their populations and height above the sca. 


Houses. Inhabitants. Height. 

1. Maroor 126 598 3,000 
2. Nashyvyal 4] 8&7 Unknown 
3. Karoor 35 191 3,800 
4. Kelandoor 205 404 4,850 

- 5. Kandel 122 AH8 5,200 
6. Pootoor 17 157 _ -§,400 
7. Perumalla 27 148 Unknown 
8. Wuttawudda 44 155 6,000 
9. Kottacomboo 17 67 5,950 








Total 634 2.379 
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There were two other villages named Walleshaputty and Marco» 
malla which have been abandoned ; the village sites can still be 
’ traced by the terraces and old channels. 


Game. 


Though the pasture on the upper Ranges is very good and the 
cover ample, animals cannot be said to abound. Of small game, 
there are jungle fowl and spurfowl and a few snipe and qaail. 
Woodcock have been seen near Davycollum and put them up in the 
Anneycudoo valley. 


Bison are or used to be plentiful at one time ; but except in the 
Anneyeudoo valley Moonaur and Davycollum seem to have beer 
driven away. They are still toebe found in those localities in Octo- 
ber, November, March and April. With the frost and consequent 
drying up of the pasture the herds of Bison seem to move into the 
western forests, Sambur used to be plentiful ; but have now nearly 
all disappeared having it is said been killed off by the wild dogs. 
They are still to be found in small numbers about Moonaur. Ele- 
phants secm to visit these hills for a few days at a time and pass on 
to the denser forests cither west or north, or into the Cardamom 
Hills. Ibex are plentiful especially on the Katoomalla, Perumal- 
malla, Erevymalla and Aunymuddy peaks and go as many as 
70 head in a herd on the last mentioned peak. The Mudurars 
succeed in trapping them with nooses, and from some of the peaks 
where they were plentiful a fow years ago they secm to have nearly 
disappeared. ‘Tigers are scarce, and their traces seldom seen 
except near Moonaur. There are no jackals and not many monkeys. 
There are not many snakes, any scorpions or centipedes, and, the 
ever present crow has failed as yet to make his appearance. Indeed 
as a sporting country these hills afford few attractions and a visitor 
would have to be satisfied more with the scenery and climate and 
the shekkarry would have many drawn days. Near the villages of 
Unjenaad very good pig and sambur shooting can be had, and the 
villages are always ready to get up a drive. 
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Climate and Soil. 


~ 


The climate of the upper Hills is very bracing and except for 


the difticulty of gotiing to them would no doubt be visited from 
the plains, 


These have been visited in the months of March and April and 
also in November, December and January and found the Thermo- 
meter Range between 45° and 60° in the house, in the former 
months and between 29° and 60° in the latter. In March and 
April there are often heavy showers and mist, but the climate is 
delightful. November is for the most part wet, and in December 
and early in January the nights werg usually frosty. From Decem- 
ber to the middle of February the Hast-winds plow strong and 
make if trying to natives. Davyeollum and Waitawudda at a 
height of 6,000 fect aro the most pleasant of tho spots being more 
accessible will no doubt in time induce sctih.uents. The soil on 
these Hills especially in the valleys is goud, and wheat, barley and 
potatoes would no doubt grow well. 


Potatoes have heen grown by the Muduvars of a size and flavor 
quite equal to Neilgherry ones. In the Upper Unjenaad villages 
onions, garlic, and wheat are grown. The wheat is of a coarse 
quality but finds a sale among tho traders from the Coimbatoor 


side. The paddy and raggy is grown mo-tly in the lower villages 


MG 
but both are cultivated at as high an elevation as Wuttawudda. In 
the Jower villages the Jack, Mango, Limes and Oranges as woll as 
Sandal wood are grown ; plantains of a coarse kind are cultivated. 
The Sandal trees were small Lut the wood was strongly scented. 


It is collected for the private use of the Puneate chief. 


The soil throughoat Unjenaad is good, and there appears to be 
enough waste land tv support a much larger population especially 
jn the valley of the Paumbaur, and in time cultivation will extend 
up the slopes of Vagavurra in the south-west. The trade with 
Unjenaad is in the hands of Mussulmen from Odumella-Pettah in 
Coimbatoor and Bodynaikenoor ; and is arranged by barter ; rices 
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wheat wnd garlic, being given to the trader for clothes, chillies, 
. and brass vessels. 

Coffee has-been tried on the Upper Ranges but the site selected 
was too high (nearly 6,000 feet) and failed ; would succeed well at 
a somewhat lower elevation, and Tea and Cinchona would grow in 
some of the forests. There are large forests to the extent of many 
square miles available for these purposes, and there being the great 
inducement of a good climate it will doubtless not be many years 
before these fine hills get occupied. 

Labour would prove a difficulty but not such a one as might not 
be overcome, and the Unjenaad valley would for some years pro- 
duce enough grain for the early settlers. The nearest point on the 
Railway would be Ammanaikenoor about 70 miles from either the 
Wuttawudda or Davycollum plateaus. Very little is known of the 
Monsoon on the High Ranges ; but judging from the rain fall on 
the Hills to the immediate south it should bo estimated at 70 to 80 
inches. The Muduvars describe the Monsoon as light, but that the 
mists are heavy. In March and April showers never fail and these 
showers would be very essential for Tea and Coffee. The soil as 
already mentioned is every thing that can be desired, and it only 
wants capital and energy to bring a large portion of this fine tract 
into cultivation. What the latter can do has been shown by the 
ryots of Unjenaad who have converted the grass and scrub hills 
into highly cultivated terraces of wheat, rice and garlic. 


5. MANUFACTURE. 


In Travancore there is more natural than atificial wealth. The 
habits of the people were once very supine indeed. But improve- 
ments are being made. 

Coarse Longcloth &c. are manufactured at Kottar, Balaramapoo- 
rum, Pandalum and Sherainkeel. These are calculated by their 
texture and dimension only for the wear of natives. A coarse 
gunny, umbrellas from the leaf of the Kodappana, a variety of 
mats and wicker work are very neatly made by the natives. The 
Pottery of the ordinary coarse and useful kind. 
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The produce of the cocoanut assumes an incredible number of 
farms, spirits, cordage, coir, coir matting and coarse sugar are the 
most valuable. 

Carpentry is exellent and working in metals especially brass and 
copper. 

There are excellent ivory carvers and other sculptors. 

At Kottar and Quilon a coarse gunny is manufactured. 

Umbrellas made from the leaf of the Kodapana (Carypha) are in 
great repute. A variety of mats and wicker work are made by 
the lower classes especially at Thackallay, Karunagapully and 
other piaces. 

Mechanic Arts are left solely to the inferior classes. There are 
very clever blacksmiths, masons, gokismiths, &e. 


In fine arts also Travancore is not behind other countries. The 
works executed by its painters have gone abrecd and won prizes, 


The Shannar women under the instruction of European ladies 
have often excelled in their lace work and embroidery spocimens of 
which have called forth the admiration of accomplished judges in 
England and India. - Equally High proficiency has been sometimes 
attained by the High Caste girls. 

The silver work of Quilon and Trevandrum are no way inferior 
to the best models in Southern India. Travancore work can favor- 
abl, be compared with that of Trichinopoly. 

The baskets of Janarthanum er Wurkallay, the mats of Kayen- 
kulom, the Caljan Umbrellas of Yettoomanoor, similar ones to 


which are not procuced in the whole of Southern India are excel- 
Jences in their own way. 


The country looms are fasting ceasing to work before the results 
of machinery in Europs which enable cloths of superior texture to 
be landed on the coast at a price fully within the reach of even the 
poorest classes. Thus longcloth, bleached and unbleached, muslins 
‘ and mulls are fasting the Mundvo and Nariyathoo of the country. 


Coir matting is a new branch of industry which may be now 
considered as having taken root ir the country. This was first 


» 
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Introduced by that enterprising American Mr. Darragh to Alleppy. 
The export duty on this was abolished to give encouragement. 


There are no mines in Travancore and the only quarries are the 
pits from which laterite is dug or cut in blocks for building 


purposes. 


4, AGRLCULTURE 


The state of Agriculture in Travancore is rude compared with 
the improvements introdaced in this important branch in other parts 
of India. 


The principal agricultural produce is rice for raising which the 
country possesses considerable advantages. The productive lands 
are mostly occupied hy this grain, the culturo of which engrosses 
in a great measure the stock and labor of the rvot. The Sudras 
form the chief body of enitivators but the population generally is 
denoted to rural pursuits, in which their skill mzy perhaps he equal 
to that of their neighbours, but their wants are fewer. ‘The want of 
capital cramps their exertions and subjects them to the impositions 
of money lenders. 


The size of firms is various. From 2 to 3 thousand parrahs of 
seed land (284 to 428 acres) is an ostate of considerable magni- 
tude. From 5,000 to 1,000 parrahs of seed land (70 to 1,400) 
i3 considered a fuir possession. The smaller farms do not exceed 
50 to 100 parrahs and are often considerably smaller. 


The greater Jand holder in every instance lets out his lands in 
minute portions, than cultivating them himself to any extent an 
averseness to the trouble leads him to pursue this plan. Along 
the coast the proportion of rice land is small. But in the inte- 
tior rice grounds constitute the principal possession. 


The stock of iho ryot is indifferent ; the cattle are wretched 
animals nor are their numbers sufficient to compensate for their 


eharacter, 
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Amongst the better classes of farmers, except in the southerg 
parts, the chief agricultural labors are performed by the lower 
classes of Polayas. In Nanjenaad, Pariahs and Shannars are the 


servants. The ordinary wages were once very trifling but have . 
now risen. 


“ 
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The implements of husbandry are of the usual character, so 
cheap, and go miserable that a set might be purchased for about 
2 Rupees. But they are inadequate to the purposes intended, 
and are susceptible of great improvement. 


r 


The courso of husbandry followed does not include in its prace 
tice any fixed rotation of crops, and the best lands aro obliged 
to support often withoat a fallow a constant succersion of the same 
harvest. The ryots are not also careful to restore by manure, the 
fertility thus dissipated and what is received by some lands ig 
also insoffivent. It genorally consists of «swdung, ashes and 
leaves. The first of these mannres is but sparingly supplied and 
little eare is taken to collect and preserve them. The fences are 
generally temporary. ; 


The close of the monsoon is the season for the most active 
operations of agriculture ; the ground for tho cultivation of rice 
generally receives 6 to 8 ploaghings. Hach soil and situation 
require a partienlir kind of e: in. Tho seed is sown broad east. 
In some trans, lanting is also practiccd. 


Towards tho close of the Ist month, woeding operation come 
mences. | 


The crops are not liable to falure except on very rare occas 
sions. The periods of harvest vary with the nature of the situ- 
ation. Straw is nowhere preserved with care except at Nanje- 
naud. In many plaecs the car alone is removed, and the straw 
left in the field to serve as manure. 


The expenses of the management are liable to considerable vari- 
ation. 


There are three crops in a year, Kanni crop (Poo), Kombbum 
crop, and Madum or Sammer crop. 

In the Southern and Central Divisions there are only two, the 
first and second. But in the two Northern Divisions three crops 
axe common. 


5. JNCIDENCE OF TAXATION. 


From the Financial sheet of the year 1050, it is found that Land, 
Customs, Excise and Sult yielded an aggregate Revenue of Rs. 
A,132,909. The other sources of Revenue do not press upen the 
population of the country and have thrrefore been omitted in 
calculating the incidence of taxation on each person in the State. 

Plus sum: (fs. 4,182,909) distributed over the whole popala- 
tion gives an average Revenue of 1 Rupee, 12 As., 6 P., per 
head of population, which compares favorably with the ryot’s 
condiiion in other countries, Throughout the Madras Presidency 
the average pressure of taxation per head is 2 Rs. 4 As., 5 P. 
Jn Bengal it is 2 Rs, 7 As. 2 P. per head. In the United 
Kinedom of Great Britain and Ireland 23 Rs., 6 As,, per head. 
In Franeo 20 Rs.; Holland 19 Rs.; Belgium 15} Rs. 3 Sardi- 
ma 10} Rs. ; Prussia 10 Rs; Spain 10 Rs. ; Portugal 84 Hs, ; 
Auytria 8 Rs. ; United States 6 Bs ; Denmark 14 Re. ; and 
Russia 6 Rupees. 

The jeecidenco of taxation per head of each source of Revenue 


is noted Ibelow. 
Amount per head of Population. 


Rupecs Rs. As, P. 
Land Revenue ....... sveeee 1,603,395 i 11 1 
Custems ..... Soveumecueinnses 1,286,393 33 8 10 
Salt ...ccasecsees Swdenees saewiee 1,081,592 3 7 5 
Abkarry -s..sccssecssseeeseee 150,333 ‘ 1 1 
Opie .ncceserseeerece ccoverese = L1, 196 $3 “ I 
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The incidents of the land tax in Travancore is exceedingly light 
_ compared with that of the Madras Presidency, where each. ryot 
pays on an average a tax of 1 Rupee, 6 As., 8 P. 


It is also satisfactory to find that our excise duty amounts 
only to 1 Anna, 2 P. per head whilo in Madras it amounts tax 
2 Annas 11 P. 


This comparziively moderate excise duty does not however 
indicate that greater facilities are given here to increase the con- 
suinption in spirituous liquors, but simply shows that the pro- 
portion of population indulging in spirituous liquors to the total 
is less in Travancore than in the Madras Presidency, thengh it 
is unfortunate to find that the competition rates offered for Ab- 
karry farms increase year after year, thus showi.g a correspond- 
ing rise in the number of the driiking population. 


The incidence of Salt and Customs duties is heaviest in Tra- 
yancore -ompared with Madras or Bengal Governments. We 
pay a custom» duty of 8 As., 10 P. per head, while in Madras 
each man pays only an averago of 6 As., 8 P., and in Bengal 
2 As. 10 P. Salt a necessary of life is taxed at the rate of 7 
As.,5 P. per head, while in Madras tho incidence is but just 6 
As., 5 ?., and in Bengal even less, being only 6 As., 7 P. The 
heavy incidence under this item is due however to the assimila- 
tion of our Salt prices with those of the British Government, an 
arrangement which has been found necessary ef late for imperial 
purposes, 


